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Foreword 


The United States Army has met an unusually complex chal¬ 
lenge in Southeast Asia. In conjunction with the other services, the 
Army has fought in support of a national policy of assisting an 
emerging nation to develop governmental processes of its own 
choosing, free of outside coercion. In addition to the usual prob¬ 
lems of waging armed conflict, the assignment in Southeast Asia has 
required superimposing the immensely sophisticated tasks of a 
modern army upon an underdeveloped environment and adapting 
them to demands covering a wide spectrum. These involved help¬ 
ing to fulfill the basic needs of an agrarian population, dealing 
with the frustrations of antiguerrilla operations, and conducting 
conventional campaigns against well-trained and determined regu¬ 
lar units. 

As this assignment nears an end, the U.S. Army must prepare 
for other challenges that may lie ahead. While cognizant that his¬ 
tory never repeats itself exactly and that no army ever profited 
from trying to meet a new challenge in terms of the old one, the 
Army nevertheless stands to benefit immensely from a study of its 
experience, its shortcomings no less than its achievements. 

Aware that some years must elapse before the official histories 
will provide a detailed and objective analysis of the experience in 
Southeast Asia, we have sought a forum whereby some of the more 
salient aspects of that experience can be made available now. At the 
request of the Chief of Staff, a representative group of senior 
officers who served in important posts in Vietnam and who still 
carry a heavy burden of day-to-day responsibilities has prepared a 
series of monographs. These studies should be of great value in 
helping the Army develop future operational concepts while at the 
same time contributing to the historical record and providing the 
American public with an interim report on the performance of 
men and officers who have responded, as others have through our 
history, to exacting and trying demands. 

All monographs in the series are based primarily on official 
records, with additional material from published and unpublished 
secondary works, from debriefing reports and interviews with key 
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participants, and from the personal experience of the author. To 
facilitate security clearance, annotation and detailed bibliography 
have been omitted from the published version; a fully documented 
account with bibliography is filed with the Office of the Chief of 
Military History. 

Colonel Francis John Kelly is eminently qualified to write the 
story of U,S. Army Special Forces. In 1960 he chaired the com¬ 
mittee at the Command and General Staff College which produced 
the U.S. Army's first definitive approach to counterinsurgency, 
'‘The Role of the U.S. Army in the Cold War." He also wrote and 
conducted the Senior Officer Counterinsurgency Program course of 
study at the U.S. Army War College and served as a division chief 
in the Special Warfare Directorate, Office of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Military Operations, Department of the Army. For two 
years he commanded the 1st Special Forces Group (Airborne) on 
Okinawa, which provided multiple operational teams for combat 
service in Vietnam. From June 1966 to June 1967 he commanded 
the 5th Special Forces Group (Airborne) in Vietnam. Upon his 
return, he became the Commander of the Combat Development 
Command Institute for Strategic and Stability Operations at Fort 
Bragg. In all these positions, he strongly influenced the develop¬ 
ment of tactics and techniques, equipment, organization, and 
doctrine. After service in Vietnam, Colonel Kelly undertook the 
task of complete reorganization of the basic unit, the Special Forces 
Group, at the same time revising the doctrine. In September 1970 
he was assigned as Senior Army Advisor to the State of Colorado in 
Denver. 


15 .September 1972 
Washington, D.C. 


VERNE L. BOWERS 
The Adjutant General 
Major General, USA 



Preface 


As long ago as 1957, H.S. Army Special Forces soldiers were in 
tlie Republic of V'ietnam. going about their business of training, 
advising, and assisting members of the Vietnamese Army. Despite 
tlie old Army witticism about never volunteering for anytliing, the 
Special Forces soldier is, in fact, a double volunteer, liaving first 
volunteered for airborne training and then again for Special Forces 
training. From a very meager beginning but sustained by a strong 
motivation and conlidence in his mission, the Special Forces soldier 
has marclied tlirougli the X'ietnam struggle in superb fasliion. 

In 1957 some lifty-eiglit V'ietnamese soldiers were given military 
training by Special Forces troops. Ten years later the Special 
Forces were aclvising and assisting over 40,000 paramilitary troops, 
along with another 40,000 Regional Forces and Popular Forces 
soldiers. This monogra]^h traces the development and notes the 
progress, problems, successes, and failures of a unique program 
undertaken by the l^S. Army for the first time in its history. It is 
hoped that all the significant lessons learned have been recorded 
and the many pitfalls of such a program uncovered. I am indebted 
to Major James Xf. Stott, Corps of Engineers, for his assistance on 
the Engineer effort. I am responsible for the conclusions reached, 
yet my thought processes could not escape the influence of the many 
outstanding (jflit ers and men in the Special Forces who joined in 
the struggle. Particularly, I must take note of the contributions of 
the S]^ecial Fortes noncommissioned ollicers, without question the 
most competent soldiers in the ^vwld. 

With the withdrawal of the Special Forces from Vietnam in 
1971, the Army could honestly lay claim to a new dimension in 
ground warfare—the organized employment of a paramilitary 
force in sustained combat against a determined enemy. I know I 
speak for my predecessors and successors in claiming that the 5th 
Special Forces Group (Airborne) was the finest collection of pro¬ 
fessional soldiers ever assembled by the U.S. Army, anywhere, 
anytime. 


Washington. D.C. 
15 September 1972 


FRANCIS JOHN KELLY 
Colonel. .Armor 
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PART ONE 

THE EARLY YEARS: 1961-1965 




CHAPTER I 


Introduction 


The same events and pressures that shaped directly or indirectly 
the major part of American foreign policy during the last twenty 
years led to the formation and activation of the U S. Army Special 
Forces. 

In February of lf)50 the United States recognized a quasi- 
independent Vietnam within the French Union and first began to 
consider granting aid to the French forces fighting against Commu¬ 
nist insurgency in Indochina. In May of the same year the United 
States agreed to grant military and economic aid. American involve¬ 
ment in post-World War II Southeast Asia had begun. Four years 
later, in May 1954, the French Army was defeated by the Viet 
Minh—the Communist-supported Vietnam Independence League— 
at Dien Bien IMiu, and under the Geneva armistice agreement Viet¬ 
nam was divided into North and South Vietnam. In the course of 
those four years the policy-makers of the United States had an 
opportunity to observe the struggle of France with the insurgents 
and to become familiar with the political and military situation in 
Vietnam. It was also during those years that the U S. Army Special 
Forces came into existence. 

Origiyi of ihe Special Forces 

The 1st Spec ial Service Force of World War II is considered the 
antecedent of the present l^S, Army Special Forces. In the spring 
of 1942 the British Chief of Combined Operations, Vice Admiral 
Lord Louis Mountbatten, introduced to U.S. Army Chief of Staff 
General George C. Marshall a project conceived by an English 
civilian, Geoffrey N. Pike, for the development of special equip¬ 
ment to be used in snow-covered mountain terrain. This plan, 
named Plough, was designed for attack on such critical points as 
the hydroelectric plants in Norway upon which the Germans de¬ 
pended for mining valuable ores. American manufacturers working 
on equipment for the project developed a tracked vehicle known 
as the Weasel and eventually standardized as the M29, 

General Marshall concluded that an elite force recruited in 
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Canada and die United States would be the best military organiza¬ 
tion for conducting tlie raids and strikes; he selected an American, 
Lieutenant Colonel Robert Tryon Frederick, to assemble, organize, 
train, and command the U.S.-Canadian 1st Special Service Force. 

Made up of three regiments of two battalions each, the unit 
became a separate branch of the service, with the crossed arrows of 
the Indian Scouts, by then inactivated, as its insignia. The men 
were trained in demolitions, rock-climbing, amphibious assault, and 
ski techni(]ues, and were given basic airborne instruction. They 
fought under Allied command with great bravery and considerable 
success in the Aleutians, North Africa, Italy, and southern France. 
The 1st Special Service Force got its nickname. *'The DeviTs 
Brigade/’ during the Italian campaign from a passage in the cap¬ 
tured diary of a dead German officer who had written: ‘'The black 
devils are all around us every time we come into line and we never 
hear them." The force was inactivated in southern France near the 
end of World War II. 

On 20 June 1952 the first of the Special Forces groups, the 10th 
Special Forces Group, was activated at Fort Bragg, North Carolina: 
it became the nucleus of the Special Warfare Center, now known 
as the John F. Kennedy Center for Military. Assistance, at Fort 
Bragg. The next unit to be formed was the 77th Special Forces 
Group, which was also activated at Fort Bragg, on 25 September 
1953. 

By July 195-1 the U.S. Military Assistance Advisory Group, Viet¬ 
nam, numbered 342. In October of that year President Dwight D. 
Fisenhower promised direct aid to the government of South Viet¬ 
nam. headed at that time by Premier Ngo Dinh Diem. From 1954 
to I95f) Viet Minh cadres were forming action committees to spread 
propaganda and to organize the South Vietnamese to oppose their 
own government. In July 1!)55 the People*s Republic of China 
announced an agreement to aid the Viet Minh, and the Soviet Union 
announced aid to Hanoi. In August Diem’s government rejected for 
the third time Hanoi's demands for general elections throughout 
the two Vietnams. and in October South Vietnam was proclaimed 
a republic by Premier Diem, who became the first president. 

U.S. Special Forces troops actually worked in Vietnam for the 
first time in 1957. On 24 June 1957 the 1st Special Forces Group 
was activated on Okinawa, and in the course of the year a team 
from this unit trained fifty-eight men of the Vietnamese Army at the 
Commando Training Center in Nha Trang. The trainees would 
later become the nucleus, as instructors and cadre, for the first 
Vietnamese Special Forces units. 
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Vietnamese Soldiers and Special Forces Adviser on training mission . 

In 1959 and 1960 the insurgents in South Vietnam^ known to 
the South Vietnamese as Viet Cong, a contraction for Vietnamese 
Communists, grew in number and in power to terrorize the people. 
Clashes between government forces and armed Viet Cong increased 
in number from 180 in January 1960 to 545 in September of that 
year. Thirty Special Forces instructors were sent from Fort Bragg 
to South Vietnam in May 1960 to set up a training program for the 
Vietnamese Army. 

President John F. Kennedy announced on 21 September 1961 a 
program to provide additional military and economic aid to Viet¬ 
nam. The government of the United States was by this time deeply 
concerned over the insurgency in South Vietnam and the necessary 
steps were being taken to help the republic to deal with it. 

On 21 September 1961 the 5tli Special Forces Group, 1st Spe¬ 
cial Forces, which would eventually be charged with the conduct of 
all Special Forces operations in Vietnam, was activated at Fort 
Bragg. It was at this point, in the fall of 1961, that President Ken¬ 
nedy began to display particular interest in the Special Forces. His 
enthusiasm, based on his conviction that the Special Forces had 
great potential as a counterinsurgency force, led him to become a 
very powerful advocate for the development of the Special Forces 
program within the Army. President Kennedy himself made a visit 
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to the Special Warfare Center in the fall of 1961 to review the 
progiam, and it was by his authorization that Special Forces troops 
were allowed to wear the distinctive headgear that became the 
symbol of tlie Special Forces, tlie Green Beret. 

Up to 1961 the government of South Vietnam and the ILS. 
Mission in Saigon in dealing with the insurgency had placed pri¬ 
mary emphasis on developing the regular military forces, which for 
the most part excluded the ethnic and religious minority groups. 
Under the sponsorship of the U.S. Mission in Saigon, however, 
several programs were initiated in late 1961 to broaden the coun¬ 
terinsurgency effort by developing the paramilitary potential of 
certain of these minority groups. Special Forces detachments were 
assigned to the U.S. i\fission in Saigon to provide training and ad¬ 
visory assistance in the conduct of these programs, which eventually 
came to be known collectively as the Civilian Irregular Defense 
Group (CIDG) program. The development of paramilitary forces 
among the minority groups became the primary mission of the 
Special Forces in Vietnam. 

Originally attention was concentrated on the Montagnards. who 
lived in the strategic Central Highlands. The first step was taken 
in October 1961 with the beginning of a project designed to prevent 
the Rhade tribesmen in Darlac Province from succumbing to Viet 
Cong control. Exploratory talks were held with Rhade leaders in 
Darlac to seek their participation in a village self-defense program. 
One Special Forces medical noncommissioned officer parti( ipated 
in that first effort. 

Early in 1962 the government of the United States under Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy began to set up the actual interdepartmental 
machinery for aiding South Vietnam. The Flxecutive Branch, the 
Department of State, the Department of Defense, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the United States Information Agency, the Agency for 
International Development, and the Central Intelligence Agency 
were all involved. Because of the nature of the growing conflict 
in Vietnam and because the Special Forces was designed for uncon¬ 
ventional warfare, it was inevitable that the Special Forces would 
play a conspicuous role. It was also plain that the actions and sug¬ 
gestions of the various government agencies would heavily influ¬ 
ence that role. 


The Uncoywentioyial Reqiiireyneyits 

In 1961 a serious examination of the responsibility of the U.S. 
Army in the cold war had been instituted at the Command and 
General Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, The strategy of 
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‘‘wars of liberation" as practiced by the Communists was analyzed 
in detail, lessons learned were reviewed, and a comprehensive as¬ 
sessment of U.S. Army capabilities was prepared to show the 
resources available to the United States for resisting insurgency. 
Doctrinal gaps were identified, mission statements amended, and 
training requirements defined. 

The initial elforts of the United States to counter subversive 
insurgency in Vietnam quickly became a co-ordinated departmental 
endeavor at the highest national level. In addition to mustering the 
talent, technical ability, and equipment of the military, the gov¬ 
ernment called on each department to nominate certain units and 
numl>ers of forces which it considered best prepared to deal with 
the peculiarities of countering insurgencies. The U.S. Army chose 
as its vanguard unit the Special Forces, whose highly trained group 
of combat specialists numbered at the time approximately 2,000 
men. 

An assessment of insurgent strategy, particularly as it was being 
practiced at the time in the Republic of Vietnam, indicated that 
good use could be made there of the U.S, Army Special Forces. The 
requirement for a unit that was combat-oriented, capable of per¬ 
forming with relative independence in the field, ruggedly trained 
for guerrilla operations, and geared for co-operation with the Viet¬ 
namese was admirably met in the organization, training, equip¬ 
ment. and o|>cTational procedures of the U.S. Army Special Forces, 

In November 1901 the first medical specialist troops of the 
Special Forces were employed in Vietnam in a project originally 
designed to provide assistance to the Montagnard tribes in the 
high-plateau country around Pleiku, Out of this modest beginning 
grew one of the most successful programs for using civilian forces 
ever devised by a military force—the Uivilian Irregular Defense 
(»roup. Eventually the organization, development, and operation 
of the Civilian Irregular Defense (»roup proved to be the chief 
work of the U.S. Special Forces in the Vietnam War. 

Despite the size and complexity of the program, however, the 
U.S. Special Forces participated in a number of other activities in 
the course of their stay in Vietnam, including training, advisory, 
and operational missions. Any comprehensive story of what the 
Special Forces did in Vietnam must include some account of these 
missions. The nature, scope, and success of the Civilian Irregular 
Defense Group program will nevertheless occupy a substantial part 
of this study. 

U.S. Special Forces occupied a somewhat unusual position vis-ii- 
vis the Vietnamese Army, the Vietnamese Special Forces, and the 
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indigenous population involved in the progiani. 'flie rules of en¬ 
gagement specified that in most instances the II. S. Special Forces 
would serve* technically at least, in an advisory capacity to the 
Vietnamese Special Fort es, which was charged with the direct com¬ 
mand responsibility for the Civilian Irregular Defense (iroup. 
There were exceptions to this. For instance, the troops kno^sn as the 
mobile guerrilla forces were originally commanded ai^d controlled 
directly by soldiers of the H.S. Special Forces. For the most part, 
however, the Vietnamese were in command: the Americans were 
there to assist tliem—not to assume any command. In practice, as 
will be seen, tliis arrangement was not firmly and universally ad¬ 
hered to fiom the start. There were degrees of compliance that 
varied considerably from one case to the next. Many of the early 
problems encountered by the Civilian Irregular Defense Group 
came from the II.S. Special Forces-Vietnamese Special Forces com¬ 
mand and control structure imposed upon it. The obvious dilemma 
of two command figures, each with his own judgments, arose. No 
less a factor, especially in the years 1962 and 1963, was the mutual 
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mistrust and dislike lietween ilie civilian irregulars, especially the 
Monlagnards. and ilie \-ieinaniese military men wlio were com¬ 
manding them. 

The II.S. Special Forces liad lieen created hy tlie Army for the 
purpose of waging uiuonventional warfare, wliich hy l%4 was 
defined in the Hic tionary of United States Army Terms as "Tlie 
tinee inter-related fields of guerrilla warfare, evasion and escape, 
and suliversion against hostile states. Unconventional warfare, 
operations/' the dictionary stated, ^ire conducted ^vithin enemy or 
enemy-controlled territory hy predominantly indigenous personnel, 
usually supported and direc ted in varying degrees hy an external 
source. ’ 

Tlie Special Forces was defined in Field Manual 'h-21, Spec ial 
Forces Operations, in terms of its role, mission, and capaliilities. Its 
role was to assume any respousiliility and carry out any mission 
assigned to it hy the Army. Its missions were many and varied 
liecause of tlie Spec iai Forces’ organization, flexible command ar¬ 
rangements, tailored logistical and fiscal procedures, and liiglily 
trained men. Chief among tliem were planning, conducting, and 
supporting unconventional warfare and internal security, or "sta¬ 
bility" operations. Spec ial Forces troops were capable of training, 
advising, and providing operational, logistical, and fiscal support 
for foreign military or paramilitary forces. They were able to infill 
trate by air, land, or water, sometimes penetrating deep into enemy 
territory for tlie purpose of attacking strategic targets, rescuing 
friendly troops, or collecting intelligence. Special Forces troops 
also trained other American and allied forces in Special Forces 
techniques. Fo a large extent these definitions were determined by 
the problems that faced the Army and how the Army used the 
Special Forces to solve them. I he Spec iaI Forces units evolved in 
response to the demands placed upon them. 

The basic structure of the Special Forces Group (Airborne) 
consisted of a headquarters and headquarters company, three or 
more line Special Forces companies, a signal company, and an 
aviation detachment, {('.hart I) The liead«|uarters and headquar¬ 
ters company encompassed all the usual staff sections for command 
and control, as well as the major portion of the group medical 
capability and the paracluite rigging and air delivery elements. 
(Chilit 2) Tlie line Special Forces company was commanded by a 
lieutenant colonel and was normally composed of an administrati\e 
detachment and an operations detacliment C, whicli commanded 
three operations detachment B's, eacli of wliicli commanded four 
operations detacliment .\'s. The A detacliment was the basic twelve- 
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Chart 1—Special Forces Group (Airborne) 



man unit of the Special Forces. {C7mr/ 3) Supporting the entire 
group with conununications was the signal company, which, in 
terms of personnel, technical equipment, and communications 
capabilities, resembled a battalion more than it did the usual sig¬ 
nal company, {('hart 

In the early years of Special Forces involvement in Vietnam, 
1961-191)5, the concept of how best to employ the forces was 
developed, put into practice, and adjusted empirically. The govern¬ 
ment of the United States and the government of South Vietnam 
were dealing with a Communistdnspired insurgency, and for the 
United States it was a new experience. Many local tactics were 
attempted on a “let’s-try-it-and-see-what-happens'’ basis. 11 some¬ 
thing worked, then it became an acceptable counterinsurgency 
tactic; if it did not, it was dropped. 

During these formative years, it became clear that the part the 
V,S. Special Forces was to play would differ from the role foreseen 
for it when it was created in the 1950s. At that time, the troops of 
the Force as organized were capable of waging unconventional war 
under conventional war conditions. The war in Vietnam, however, 
never fell smoothly into the conventional category. In V^ietnam 
'‘enemy or enemy-controlled territory*' was the countryside of 
South Vietnam, the government of which had invited U.S. military 
presence. The enemy insurgents were guerrillas themselves. In¬ 
stead of waging guerrilla warfare against conventional forces in 
enemy territory, the IVS. Special Forces troops were to find them¬ 
selves attempting to thwart guerrilla insurgency in "friemlly” 
territory. 

At first the Civilian Irregular Defense Group program was con¬ 
cerned with what was called area development. The goal was to 
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Chart 3—Svf.ceal Forces Company, Special Forces Group (ArRHORNE) 



provide an area wiih security from Viet Cong inllnence and terror, 
to lielp the [)eopIe develop ilieir own self-defense program, and. if 
possible, to enlist snp[)orl for ihe government of \'ietnam from its 
own citizens. 0[)eralions look an offensive turn only because many 
of the areas involved were already effectively controlled by ilie 
Viei Cong. 

In late I9(K) ilie res[)onse of ilie gov'ernments of \'ielnam and 
the United States, wliose military involvement at that lime coiv 
sisled of llie [jresence of a Military Assistance Advisory Ciroup, to 
the mounting Communist insurgency was to increase tlie size and 
effettiveness of Vieiiiani's conveiuional military forces. For llie 
most part, tliese did not iiu hide tlie etluiic and religious minority 
groups ill tfie liiglihuids of the central and northeiri portions of 
South Vietnam and in ilie rural lowlands of ilie Mekong Delta. 
Under tlie s[)onsorsliip of the U.S. Mission in Saigon several pro* 
grams were initiated in late WG] to keep tliese minority gioups 
from falling under ilie control of the ^•iel Cong. U.S. Special 
Forces detacinnents were assigned to tlie U.S. Mission to provide 
training and advice for tlie programs, tlie first of whidi was among 
the Montagnards. 

Based [)rimarily on tlie success of a pilot project involving the 
Rhade tribe around tlie village of Buon Enao in Darlat* Province, 
the |)rincipal [)rogram centered on establishing area development 
centers in remote areas wliere there was little government control. 
Tlie area development centers were bases of o|)eration at wliich 
Special Forces detachments, working tlirough Vietnamese Special 
Forces ( ounterparis, assisted in tlie establislunent of village defense 









Chart 4—SiGNAt Company, Special Forces Group {Airborne) 
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Village Self-Defense. Moat with bamboo ^lake^ and barbed wire 
fences surround so7ne villages (left); Monlagnard stands guard at his 
village (right). 

systems based on elementary training in small arms and mortars, 
with minimum tactics designed for squads and with occasional 
platcxjn maneuvers. The purpose of the program was to extend 
government control into areas where it was lacking and to generate 
in the local populace a more favorable attitude toward the govern¬ 
ment. It should be clearly understood that the United States ini¬ 
tiated this program and encouraged it. The Vietnam government 
participated by employing the Vietnamese Special Forces, but the 
program was essentially an American project. In the beginning the 
local Vietnamese province-sector officials were less than enthusiastic. 

In 1963 the area development program expanded toward the 
western borders of Vietnam. In 1964 the Civilian Irregular Defense 
Group assumed other missions calling for operations against Viet 
Cong war zones or so-called safe havens and the interdiction of Viet 
Cong inhitration routes in Vietnam. The Special Forces continuing 
commitment in terms of men involved in the ClDG program grew 
from one medical noncommissioned officer at Buon Enao in Octo¬ 
ber 1961 to the 5th Special Forces Group (Airborne), numbering 
over 1,200 in October 1964. 

In terms of program management and control, the early years 
can be divided into three periods: from November 1961 to Novem¬ 
ber I9(i2 when the U.S. Mission was responsible for the Civilian 
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Irregular Defense Group program; from September 1962 to July 
1963 during which responsibility for operations was gradually 
turned over to the U.S. Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, 
and the Army; and, finally, from July 1963 to the spring of 1965, 
when the conventional U.S, buildup began during which the iMili* 
tary Assistance Command, Vietnam, bore full responsibility for the 
Civilian Irregular Defense (iroup program. Throughout the early 
years, the Special forces effort with civilian irregulars was charac¬ 
terized by rapid expansion, was dispersed over a wide area, and 
was subject to changing emphasis in missions. The program devel¬ 
oped along largely unplanned lines in response to changing needs 
and opjxirtunities. 

From 1961 to 1965 more than eighty CIDG camps or area 
development centers were established. Many were built from the 
ground up (and down) in areas where the government had no 
effective control Each camp was a self-contained and comprehen¬ 
sive counterinsurgency effort. U.S. Special Forces men provided 
advice and assistance in all aspects of camp administration and 
operations throughout each project site's existence, from initiation 
to turnover of the camp and its paramilitary assets to local Viet¬ 
namese authorities. 

When the U.S, Military Assistance Command, Vietnmn, began 
to assume responsibility for the Civilian Irregular Defense Group 
program in the fall of 1962, Special Forces detachments made the 
lirst assessments of areas in the selection of proposed campsites. 
Security was the prime consideration when the irregulars arrived at 
a new site. Often security forces from established camps were 
brought in until local forces could be recruited and trained. 

Camp security occupied a major portion of the Special Forces 
detachment's time and effort. Few fortified camps were built in the 
early part of the program, but as it evolved the new camps were 
placed in "hot areas" and therefore required much more attention 
in both defense and security. Throughout the period, the Viet Cong 
harassed campsites rmd attacked several in reinforced battalion 
strength, with occasional success. After the successful attack on the 
camp at Hiep Hoa in November 1963, more emphasis was placed 
on making the ( amps strongly fortified positions. 

One of the primary missions of Special Forces men at a camp 
was to advise and assist in the training of paramilitary forces 
recruited in that area. The Special Forces training program gener¬ 
ally concentrated on strike force troops, although the Special Forces 
did participate in the training of hamlet militia, mountain scouts, 
and other irregular forces. The main problem in training civilian 




Si-RiKE Force Bellet at Vietnamese Special Forces Camp amidst 
mortar and machine gim fortifications . 


irregular troops was establisliing tlie respective roles of U.S. Special 
Forces and Vietnamese Special Forces. Tlieoreticaily, all training 
was a Vietnamese Special Forces responsibility, but most \^ietnam> 
ese detacliments were eitlier unwilling or unable to undertake it. 

Strike force operations consisted for tlie most part of patrols. 
Hundreds of contacts witli tlie enemy occurred, and many small 
actions were fought. There was also a fair number of joint opera¬ 
tions with regular Vietnam Army and Regional Forces units, par¬ 
ticularly in 19(54. In most operations, the major hindrance to 
success was the lack of accurate and timely intelligence. 

The U.S. Special Forces men, aware of the importance of 
gathering intelligence, tried to emphasize that aspect of their mis¬ 
sions and to set up intelligence nets that would produce informa¬ 
tion on the location of \^iet Cong units and members of the local 
Viet Cong political organization. At the beginning of the program, 
there was no standing operating procedure for the procurement of 
intelligence. Each Special Forces detachment commander found it 
necessary to make working arrangements with his Vietnamese 
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Special Forces coiiiiterpari with regard to intelligence. Even after 
an agreement was linally reached in the spring of 1964, the Viet¬ 
namese Special Forces units were slow to accept LIS. Special Forces 
participation in intelligence operations. The language barrier 
proved to be a major obstacle to the U.S. Army in recruiting agents 
and acquiring information. 

Perhaps the major problem encountered by U.S, Special Forces 
men in carrying out their mission with the civilian irregulars was 
their relationship with their \^ietnamese counterparts. From the 
beginning of the program the role of the U.S. Special Forces 
detachment commander was to luive been strictly advisory. All 
important responsibilities were to be assumed by the Vietnamese 
Special Forces, hut unlortunately these were rarely shouldered by 
the Vietnamese Special Forces alone. To complicate the problem 
there were two vertical chains of command, with appropriate levels 
of horizontal counterpart co-ordination required up through the 
two commands. U.S. Special Forces men at this time, moreover, had 
received little training or indoctrination on what to expect Irom 
their Vietnamese counterparts, how to get along with them, and 
how to accomplish the operational mission through them. 

The logistics iiivobed in administering and resupplying the 
widely dispersed camps required unorthodox requisitioning and 
procurement procedures. The command and control structure up 
until May 1964 was unique because the nature of the (uvilian Ir¬ 
regular Defense (iroup program demanded it. When conventional 
forces worked in conjunction with civilian irregular forces, how¬ 
ever, this unconventional structure placed an exceptional burden of 
co-(jrdinatioii on the Special Forces. 

Counterguerrilla operations by strike force units were only a 
part of the counterinsurgency program at Civilian Irregular De¬ 
fense Group sites. Civic action and psychological operations were 
also conducted as part of the Special Forces mission. Their objec¬ 
tive was to raise the living standard of the people, to develop their 
identity with and their loyalty to the government, and to enlist 
their active support in defeating insurgents. The work of the de¬ 
tachment medical men was a major contribution to this effort. 
Throughout the period, however, these programs were hampered 
by the inability of Civilian Irregular Defense (iroup and other 
security forces to provide adequate protection to the local popula¬ 
tion against Viet Cong attacks and terrorism, poorly motivated 
local government representatives, and the lack of professionally 
qualihed U.S. soldiers who knew the area to augment the Special 
Forces detachment for its civic action and psychological operations 
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mission. In spile of these problems, Special Forces men on their 
own initiative accomplished many worthwhile civic action projects 
in this period. Emphasis is tisiially placed on the role the Special 
Forces played as soldiers in Vietnam. They were soldiers and 
good ones. But they were more than soldiers; they were, in a way, 
community developers in uniform loo. The civic action accom¬ 
plishments of the Special Forces are as much a source of pride to 
them as their accomplishments in the military arena, and justifi¬ 
ably so. 



CHAPTER II 


Beginnings of the Civilian Irregular 
Defense Group Program 


There were two principal reasons for the creation of the Civil¬ 
ian Irregular Defense Ctroup program. One was that the U,S. 
Mission in Saigon believed that a paramilitary force should be 
developed from the minority groups of South Vietnam in order to 
strengthen and broaden the counterinsurgency effort of the Viet¬ 
namese government. The other was that the Montagnards and other 
minority groups were prime targets for Communist propaganda, 
partly because of their dissatisfaction with the Vietnamese govern¬ 
ment, and it was important to prevent tlie Viet Cong from recruit¬ 
ing them and taking complete control of their large and strategic 
land holdings. 

One major study of the situation in Southeast Asia concluded 
that in 1961 the danger of Viet Cong domination of the entire 
highlands of South Vietnam was very real, that the efforts of the 
Vietnamese Army to secure the highlands against Viet Cong infiltra¬ 
tion were ineffective, and that the natural buffer zone presented by 
the highland geogi aphy and Montagnard population was not being 
utilized properly to prevent Communist exploitation. The govern¬ 
ment was, in fact, failing to exercise any sovereignty over its high¬ 
land frontiers or its remote lowland districts in the Mekong Delta 
where other ethnic and religious minority groups were established. 
This lack of control deprived the government of any early intelli¬ 
gence of enemy attacks and any real estimate of Viet Cong 
infiltration. The Communists, on the other hand, continued to 
exploit the buffer zone, and there was always the danger that the 
insurgents would use this territory as a springboard into the more 
heavily populated areas. 

The Vietnamese had not only made no attempt to gain the 
support of the Montagnards and other minority groups but in the 
past had actually antagonized them. Before 1954 very few Viet¬ 
namese lived in the highlands. In that year some 80,000 refugees 
from North Vietnam were resettled in the Montagnard area, and 
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inevitably friction developed. Dissatisfaction among the Mon- 
tagnards reached a point where in 1958 one of the principal tribes, 
the Rhade, organized a passive march in protest. Vietnamese offi¬ 
cials countered by confiscating the tribesmen’s crossbows and 
spears, an act that further alienated the Moiitagnards. 

The indifference of the Vietnamese to the needs and feelings 
of the tribesmen grew directly out of their attitude toward the 
Montagnards, whom the Vietnamese had traditionally regarded as 
an inferior people, calling them **moi,'* or savages, and begrudging 
them their tribal lands. This attitude on the part of the Vietnamese 
plagued the Civilian Irregular Defense Group program from the 
beginning. Not until [966 did the Vietnamese, in their desire to 
bring the tribes under government control, begin to refer to the 
Montagnards as i)o;ig Bao Thuong, “compatriots of the high¬ 
lands.” Even so. the animosity between Montagnards and Vietnam¬ 
ese continued to be a major problem. 

rhe MoJttagruirfl (UiUare 

The Montagnards c onstitute one of the largest minority groups 
in Vietnam. The term Montagnard, loosely used, like the word In¬ 
dian. applies to more than a hundred tribes of primitive mountain 
people, numbering from 000,000 to a million and spread over all 
of Indochina. In South Vietnam there are some twenty-nine tribes, 
all told more than 200,000 people. Even within the same tribe, 
cultural patterns and linguistic characteristics can vary consider¬ 
ably from village to village. In spite of their dissimilarities, how* 
ever, the Montagnards have many common features that distin¬ 
guish them from the Vietnamese who inhabit the lowlands. The 
Montagnard tribal society is centered on the village and the 
people de[)end largely on slash-and-burn agriculture for their live¬ 
lihood. Montagnards have in common an ingrained hostility to¬ 
ward the Vietnamese and a desire to be independent. 

Throughout the course of the French Indochina War, the Viet 
Minh worked to win the Montagnards to their side. Living in the 
highlands, these mountain people had been long isolated by both 
geographic and economic conditions from the developed areas of 
Vietnam, and they occupied territory of strategic value to an in¬ 
surgent movement. The French also enlisted and trained Mon¬ 
tagnards as soldiers, and many fought on their side. 

Since the Rhade (Rah-day) tribe is fairly representative of the 
Montagnards, a description of the way of life of the villagers 
will serve as a good example of the environment in which the 
Special Forces worked in Vietnam. The Rhade were, furthermore, 
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tlie first to be appraaclicd and to participate in tlie C1DC» pro¬ 
gram. For many years, the Rliade liave been considered the most 
influential and strategically located of tlie Montagiiard tribes in 
the highlands of V'ietnam. {Map 1) Mainly centered around the 
village of Ban Me Thuot in Darlat Province, the Rhade are also 
found in Quang Due, Phu Yen, and Khanh Hoa Provinces. While 
there are no census records for these people, it has been estimated 
that the tribe numbers between 100,000 and 115,000, with 08,000 
living in Ban Me Thuot. 

The Rhade have lived on the high plateau for < enturies, and 
their way of life has changed little in that time; whatever changes 
came were mainly the result of their contact with the 'civilized'* 
world through the French. They settle in places where their liveli¬ 
hood can be easily secured, locating their houses and rice fields 
near rivers and springs. Because they have no written history, not 
much was known about them until their contact with the French 
in the early nineteenth century. It is generally agreed that most 
of their ancestors migrated from greater China, while the remain¬ 
der came from Tibet and Mongolia. 

In order of descending importance, the social units of the 
Rhade are the family, the household, the kinsmen, and the village. 
The Rhade have a matrilineal system; the man is the breadwinner, 
but all property is owned by the wife. The oldest female owns the 
house and animals. The married man lives with his wife’s family 
and is required to show great respect for his mother-in-law. II a 
man is rich enough he may have more than one wife, but women 
may have only one husband. Marriage is proposed by the woman, 
and the eldest daughter inherits her parents property. 

Building a house is a family enterprise. All members of families 
who wish to live together pitch in and build a longhouse in accord¬ 
ance with the si/e of the families. The house is made largely of 
woven bamboo and is long and narrow, sometimes 100 feet long, 
with entrances at each end. Roth family and guests may use the 
front entrance, but only the resident families may use the rear. T he 
house is built on poses with the main floor usually alx)Ut four feet 
above the ground and is almost always constructed with a north- 
south orientation, following the axis of the valleys. 

The tasks of the man and woman of the family are the tradi¬ 
tional ones. The man cuts trees, clears land, weaves bamboo, fishes, 
hunts, builds hotises, carries heavy objects, conducts business, 
makes coffins, buries the dead, stores rice, makes hand tools and 
wea}X3ns, strikes the ceremonial gongs—^an important duty—and is 
responsible for preparing the rice wine. Authority in the Rhade 








Riiaije Village of Buon Enao 


family is maintained by the man—the father or the grandfather. It 
is he who makes the decisions, consulting with his wife in most 
cases, and he who is responsible for seeing that his decisions are 
carried out. The average Rhade man is between sixty-four and 
sixty-six inches tall, brown in complexion, and usually broad- 
shouldered and very sturdy. The men have a great deal of endur¬ 
ance and manual dexterity and have the reputation of being excel¬ 
lent runners. 

The woman draws water, collects firewood, cooks the food, 
cleans the house, mends and washes the clothes, weaves, makes the 
traditional red, black, yellow, and blue cotton cloth of the Rhade, 
and cares for the children. The women sit on the porch (the 
bhok-gah) of the longhouse to pound the rice with a long pole 
and a wooden mortar. 

The life of the Rhade is governed by many taboos and customs. 
Outsiders are expected to honor these, and therefore delicacy Was 
required of Special Forces troops who dealt with the Rhade and 
other tribes. Healing is the responsibility of the village shaman, or 
witch doctor, and the general state of health among the Rhade is 
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poor. Religion is animistic—natural objects are thought to be in¬ 
habited by spirits—but the tribe also has a god (Ae Die) and a 
devil (Tang Lie). 

The Rhade tend toward a migratory existence. Once they have 
used up the soil's vitality in one area, they move their village to a 
new place, seeking virgin soil or land that has not been used for 
half a century. At the beginning of the rainy season the people 
plant corn, stpiash, potatoes, cucumbers, eggplant, and bananas. 
Once these crops are in the ground, the rice is planted. 

The Rhade proved to be enthusiastic pai ticipatits in the CIDC^ 
progiam in the beginning because the early projects were, they 
felt, pleasing to the spirits and helpful to their villages. If these two 
retpiirements were satisfied (and in many instances they were not 
later on) , the Rhade, ;md the Montagnards in general, were tpiite 
willing to work hard in the CIDG program. 

The Montagnards were not, of course, the only minority group 
involved in the CIDG program; other groups were Cambodians, 
Nung tribesmen from the highlands of North V'ietnam, and ethnic 
Vietnamese from the Cao Dai and Hoa Hao religious sects. 

The Muon Efiao Experiment 

With the permission of the V'ietnamese government, the U.S. 
Mission in the fall of 1961 approached the Rhade tribal leaders 
with a proposition that offered them weapons and training if they 
would declare for the South Vietnamese government and partici¬ 
pate in a village self-defense program. All programs that affected 
the Vietnamese and were advised and supported by the U.S. 
Mission were supposed to l^e accomplished in concert with the 
Vietnamese government. In the case of the Montagnaid progiam, 
however, it was agreed that the project would at first be carried 
out separately instead of coming under the command and control 
of the V'ietnamese Army and its advisers, the U.S. Military Assist¬ 
ance Advisory Group. There was no assurance that the experiment 
with the Rhade would work, especially in the light of the Vietnam 
government's failure to follow through on other [iromises to the 
Montagnards. 

The village of Buon Enao, which had a population of approxi¬ 
mately 400 Rhade, was visited in late October of 1961 by a repre¬ 
sentative of the U.S. Embassy and a Special Forces medical 
sergeant. During two weeks of daily meeting with village leaders 
to explain and discuss the program, several facts emerged. Because 
government forces had been unable to protect the villagers many 
of them supported the V'iet Cong through fear. The tribesmen had 
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previously aligned themselves with the goveninientr but its prom¬ 
ises of help had failed to materialize. The Rhade opposed the land 
development progiam because the resettlement took tracts of 
tribal lands and because most American and Vietnamese aid 
went to the V'ietnarnese villages. Finally, the discoininuance of 
the medical aid and educ ational projects by the V'ieinamese gov¬ 
ernment on account of the activities of the V'iet CiOng had created 
resentiueiu against both the V'iet C^oiig and the government. 

The villagers agreed to take certain steps to show their support 
for the government and their willingness to co-operate. They 
would build a fence to enclose Buon Fnao as a protection and as 
a visible sign to others that they had chosen to participate in the 
new program. They would also dig shelters within the village 
where women and children could take refuge in case of an attack: 
construct housing for a training center and for a dispensary to 
handle the promised medical aid: and establish an intelligence 
system to control movement into the village and provide early 
warning of attack. 

In the second week of December when these tasks had been 
completed, the Buon Knao villagers, armed with crossbows and 
spears, publicly pledged that no V'iet Cong would enter their vil¬ 
lage or receive assistance of any kind. At the same time fifty vol¬ 
unteers froiii a nearby village were brought in and began training 
as a local security or strike force to protect Buon Knao and the 
immediate area. With the security of Buon Fiiao established, 
permission was obtained from the Darlac Province chief to extend 
the program to forty other Rhade villages within a radius of ten 
to fifteen kilometers of Buon Eiiao, The chiefs and subchiefs of 
these villages went to Buon liaiao for training in village defense. 
They too were told that they must build fences around their re- 
spective villages and detlare their willingness to support the gov¬ 
ernment of the Republic of Vietnam. 

VV'ith the decision to expand the program, half of a Special 
Forces A detachment (seven members of Detachment of the 

1st Special Forces (proup) and ten members of the V'ietnamese 
Special Forces (Rhade and [arai). with a V'ietuamese detaclimcut 
commander, were introduced to assist in training village defend¬ 
ers and the full-time strike force. The composition of the Viet¬ 
namese Special Forces at Buon Knao fluctuated from time to time 
but was always at least 50 percent Montagnard. \ program for the 
training of village medics and others to work in civil affairs proj¬ 
ects intended to replace the discontinued government programs 
was also initiated. 
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With the assistance of the U.S. Special Forces and Vietnamese 
Special Forces troops who had been introduced in December 
1961, and a twelvemian U.S. Special Forces A detachment de¬ 
ployed in February 1962, all forty villages in the proposed ex¬ 
pansion were incorporated into the program by the middle of 
April. 

Recruits for both village defenders and the local security force 
were obtained through local village leaders. Before a village could 
be accepted as a part of the development program, the village 
chief was required to affirm that everyone in the village would 
participate in the program and that a sufficient number of people 
would volunteer for training to provide adequate protection for 
the village. The program was so popular with the Rhade they they 
began recruiting among themselves. One of the seven members 
of Detachment A-35 had this to say about how the Rhade re¬ 
ceived the program initially: '*Within the first week, they [the 
Rhade] were lining up at the front gate to get into the program. 
This kicked off the recruiting program, and we didn^t have to do 
much recruiting. The word went pretty fast from village to village.*' 
Part of the project's jx)pularity undoubtedly stemmed from the 
fact that the Montagnards could have their weapons back. In the 
late 1950s all weapons, including the crossbow, had been denied 
to them by the government as reprisal for Viet Cong depredations 
and only bamboo spears were allowed until the second week in 
December 1961, when the government finally gave permission to 
train and arm the village defenders and strike forces. The strike 
force would maintain itself in a camp, while the village defend¬ 
ers would return to their homes after receiving training and arms. 

The American and Vietnamese officials were acutely aware of 
the opportunity for Viet Cong infiltration and developed control 
measures to be followed by each village before it could be ac¬ 
cepted for the Village Self-Defense Program. The village chief 
had to certify that everyone in the village was loyal to the gov¬ 
ernment and had to reveal any known Viet Cong agents or sym¬ 
pathizers. Recruits vouched for the people nearest them in line 
when they came for training. These methods exposed five or six 
Viet Cong agents in each \ullage and these were turned over to 
the Vietnamese and Rhade leaders for rehabilitation. 

Cadres of Rhade trained by the Vietnamese Special Forces 
were responsible for training both local security (strike) forces 
and village defenders, with Special Forces troops acting as advisers 
to the cadres but having no active role as instructors. Villagers 
were brought into the center and trained in village units with the 
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weapons they were to use, Ml and M3 carbines. Emphasis was 
placed on niarksnianship, patrolling, ambush, counterambush, 
and swift response to enemy attacks. While members of a village 
were being trained, their village was occupied and protected by 
local security troops. Since no official table of organization and 
equipment existed, these strike force units were developed in 
accordance with the manpower available and the estimated needs 
of the area. Their basic element was the squad of eight to four¬ 
teen men, capable of acting as a separate patrol. 

Activities within the operational area established in co-ordina¬ 
tion with the province chief and Vietnam Army units in the 
vicinity consisted of small local security patrols, ambushes, village 
defender patrols, local intelligence nets, and an alert system in 
which local men, women, and children reported suspicious move- 
ment in the area. In some cases, U.S. Special Forces troops accom¬ 
panied strike force patrols, but both Vietnamese and American 
policy prohibited U.S. units or individual American soldiers from 
commanding any Vietnamese troops. 

All villages were lightly fortified, with evacuation the primary 
defensive measure and some use of family shelters for women and 
children. Strike force troops remained on the alert in the base 
center at Buon Enao to serve as a reaction force, and the villages 
maintained a mutually supporting defensive system wherein vil¬ 
lage defenders rushed to each other’s assistance. The system was 
not limited to Rhade villages in the area but included Vietnamese 
villages as well. 

Logistical support was provided directly by the logistical 
agencies of the U.S. Mission outside Vietnamese and U.S. Army 
supply channels. U.S. Special Forces served as the vehicle for pro 
viding this support at village level, aSthough U.S. participation 
was indirect in that distribution of weapons and pay of troop.s 
was accomplished through \ocr] leaders. 

In the field of civic assistance, the Village Self-Defense Pro¬ 
gram provided community development along with military secu¬ 
rity. Two six-man Montagnard extension service teams were orgii- 
nized to give the villagers training in the use of simple tools, 
methods of planting, care of crops, and blacksmithing. Village 
defender and strike force medics conducted clinics, sometimes 
moving into nevv villages and thus expanding the project. The 
civic assistance program received strong popular support from 
the Rhade. 

The establishment of village defense systems in the forty vil¬ 
lages surrounding Buon Enao attracted wide attention in other 
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Rhacle settlements, and the program expanded rapidly into the 
rest of Darlac Province. New centers similar to Buon Enao were 
established at Buon Ho, Buon Krong, Ea Ana, Lac Tien, and 
Buon Tall, From these bases the program grew, and by August 
1902 the area under development encompassed 2i0 villages. 
{Map 2) Additional U.S. and V'ietnamese Special Forces detach¬ 
ments were introduced. During the height of the expansion, five 
U.S. Special Forces A detachments, without counterpart V'ietnam- 
ese detachments in some instances, were participating. 

The Buon Fnao program was considered a resounding success. 
V'illage defenders and strike forces accepted the training and 
weapons enthusiastically and became strongly motivated to oppose 
the V'iet Cong, against whom they fought well. Largely because of 
the presence of these forces, the government toward the end of 
1902 declared Darlac Province secure. At this time plans were 
being formulated to turn the program over to the Darlac Province 
chief and to extend the effort to other tribal groups, principally, 
the Jaraiand the Mnong. 

Covimand and Cofiirol During the Bu^n Eiuf Period 

In the course of the Buon Enao experiment, the command and 
control structure of the U.S. Special Forces underwent a number 
of changes. The expansion of the Buon Enao project and the 
training of V'ietnamese Special Forces in 1962 necessarily in¬ 
volved an increase in the number of Special Forces troops needed 
to do these jobs. This buildup of the U.S. Special Forces generated 
the need for a Special Forces headquarters in V'ietnain, and, with 
the establishment of the U.S. Military Assistance Command, V'iet- 
nam, in February 1962. made co-ordination necessary between the 
U.S. Mission, which was running the CIDG program and con¬ 
trolling the Special Forces iiiNolved in it, and the Military Assist¬ 
ance Command, V'ietnam. 

In February 1962 there was one full U.S. Special Forces A de¬ 
tachment deployed in Darlac Province on the liuon Fnao project. 
When the Military Assistance Command, V'ietnam, was estab¬ 
lished, with General Paul D. Harkins commanding, a special 
warfare branch was included in the J-3 staff section. In May a 
joint agreement between the U.S. Mission and Military Assistance 
Command, V'ietnam, was made to co-ordinate the CIDC» program 
between them. The U.S. Mission initially retained complete re¬ 
sponsibility for both the logisiical and operational aspects of the 
program. The counterpart organization to the joint U.S. Mission 
and Military Assistance Command, V'ietnam, structure was the 
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Vietnamese Special Forces under the control of the Vietnam gov¬ 
ernment, In July the U.S. Department of Defense made the deci¬ 
sion to transfer complete responsibility for Special Forces opera¬ 
tions to the Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, thus making 
the Army responsible for U.S, support of the Civilian Irregular 
Defense Group program. The Department of Defense arranged for 
a colonel qualified in unconventional operations to assume com¬ 
mand of the Special Forces in Vietnam anii provided for flexibil¬ 
ity with respect to supply procedures and the expenditure of 
funds so that the efiiciency and effectiveness of the CIDG pro¬ 
gram could be maintained. The transfer of responsibility—code- 
named Operation Swiiciihacr —was to be accomplished in phases 
and completed by I July 1963. 

In September 1962 in accordance with Operation Switchback, 
Headcjuarters, U.S. Army Special Forces (Pro\Hsional), Vietnam, 
was activated in Vietnam under the Military Assistance Com¬ 
mand. As of October 1962 there were twenty-four U.S. Special 
Forc es detachments in \'ietnani. {Map 3) 

by November of 19(i2 the U.S. Special Forces organization in 
Vietnam consisted of one C detachment, three B detachments, 
and twenty-six A detachments. There was also a headcjuarters unit 
in Saigon. The C detadunent did not exercise its usual function 
as an operational control detachment but rather provided aug¬ 
mentation for the headquarters. The normal Special Forces chain 
of command came into effect. 

In the period December 1962 through February 1963, U.S. 
Army Special Forces (Provisional), Vietnam, assumed full opera¬ 
tional control of the Special Forces A detachments in Vietnam. 
I'hese A detachments had, at this point, established CIDG camps 
in every one of the four corps tactical zones. A control B detadi- 
nieiit was located in each corps tactical zone to co-ordinate with 
the Vietnamese corps command structure and the senior adviser 
of the tactical zone and to exercise operational control over subor¬ 
dinate A detachments. Special Forces A detachments were 
placed on temporary duty in Vietnam from the 1st Special Forces 
Group on Okinawa and from the 5th and 7th Special Forces 
Grou]>s at Fort Bragg, North Carolina. By December 1963 Special 
Forces detachments, working through counterpart Vietnamese 
Special Forces units, had trained and armed 18,00# men as strike 
force troops and 43,376 as hamlet militia, the new name for village 
defenders. Also in February 1963, the U.S. Army Special Forces 
(Provisional), Vietnam, headquarters was moved from Saigon 
to Nha Trang, The new location offered two advantages: first. 
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since it was situated fialfway between the 17tfi parallel and ifie 
soiitfiern tip of tfie country, it was more accessible to Special 
Forces deiacfiments scattered tfirougfiout the country, and, seo 
ond, it afforded gofxl facilities for unloading siippl) ships from 
Okinawa across ifie beach and also had avuilahle uir, rail and 
fiigliway transportmion. 

In tfie beginning tfie program witfi the Rhade around Ihion 
Enao was not oHicially called tlie Civilian Irregular Hefense 
Group program, but was known at different times under various 
names, one of ifiem area development. Tfie troops were at one 
time called village defenders, at anoifier time hamlet militia, Tfie 
term GIDG actually became tfie official designation for tfie 
paramilitary counterinsurgency effort after Uuon Enao, wfien tfie 
program began to expand. 

Tfie success of tfie Huon Enao experiment prompted a rapid 
and wide-ranging expansion of tfie Giviliaii Irregular Defense 
Group program and an accompanying expansion of tfie Special 
Forces* role. Tfie expansion period ran from .August MK)2, when 
tfie Ihion Enao project was nourishing with a 20CFvillage com 
plex, to tfie spring of 1965, wfien substantial numbers of conven¬ 
tional U.S. combat units began to reacfi Vietnam. 

Farly Progratns 

During the period of tfie Ibion Enao experiment witfi tfie 
Rfiade, a number of otfier programs, often independent and unre¬ 
lated, were initiated by tfie U.S. Mission in Saigon in an effort to 
extend government control into areas eitfier lost to tfie govern¬ 
ment or under marginal control. .All these programs, along with 
tfie area development progiam tlnu extended out of lUion Enao in 
tfie spring of 1962 furtfier into tfie Montagnard region and else¬ 
where, came to be designated oilicially as tfie Givilian Irregular 
Defense Ciroup program. In tfiese otfier programs tfie Special 
Forces, under tfie control of tfie U.S. Mission, conducted paramili¬ 
tary training programs for the minority groups involved. 

In December 1961 tfie second half of Detacfiment A-35 {tfie 
otfier fialf was at lUion Enao) arrived at tfie Hoa Cam Training 
Center in Da Nang, wfiere it inaugurated a basic training pro¬ 
gram together witfi several specialized programs, .Among tfie 
paramilitary units trained at I loa Cam were tfie mountain com¬ 
mandos, later called mountain scouts. Tfiese men were used on 
long-range missions in remote jungle and mountain areas in order 
to provicle a government presence in tfie areas and to g;ufier intel¬ 
ligence for tfie military and civil autfiorities in tfieir districts, .An- 
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Spkcial Fokcks Sol[)ikr RKMOviis Bazooka Shell after gu7i7ier has 
jarttjjfal rl in the itiba. 


otlier program in wliicli tlie Special Forces functioned as training 
cadre was the trailwrttcliers piogiam. Tlie mission of tlie trail* 
watchers, later called border surveillance units, was to identify 
and rept^rt Viet Cong movements near the border in their area and 
to capture or destroy small Viet Cong units when possible. Mon- 
tagnards living near the border of Vietnam with Cambodia and 
Luos who participated in the trailwatchers program were trained 
for eight weeks at Da Nang or at other area development centers. 
The trailwatchers program is significant in that it produced the 
bolder surveillance prognnn, iit which the concepts of area de¬ 
velopment and border surveillance were combined to form one of 
the most important faceLs of the CIDG program. 

1 he Special Forces also helped train paramilitary forces in the 
‘ fighting fathers'^ program, wherein resistance to insurgent activ¬ 
ity centered on Catholic parish priests and a number of priests 
under the program made the arming and training of their parish* 
ioners possible. T he goal again, was to secure an area for the 
government of South Vietnam. The Civilian Irregular Defense 
(^roup program emerged as an amalgamation of many little pro- 
giams, all of which aimed at the protection of and development 
of minority groups against insurgency. 

By the end of J%4 the Montagnard program was no longer 
an area development project in the original sense of the term. 
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There was a shift in emphasis from expanding village defense sys¬ 
tems to the primary use of area development camps or centers 
(CIDG camps) as bases for offensive strike force operations. At 
the time the princii>al task as seen by higher headquarters was to 
supplement the current government pacification program with 
intensified counterguerrilla warfare. Security and camp defense 
took precedence over civic action, and stress was laid on the role 
of CIDC'^ strike forces as "'VC hunters.” A second major shift in 
mission that gave greater importance to border surveillance oc- 
curred in 1903 as area development projects were expanded to¬ 
ward the western borders of Vietnam and new CIDG camps were 
established in border areas. Although area development con¬ 
tinued in other localities and was combined with border surveil¬ 
lance when feasible, border surveillance received greater emphasis 
in 1964. 

With the expansion of the CIDG effort among the Mon- 
tagnards, other tribal groups were drawn in and more Special 
Forces detachments became involved. New projects were not 
concentrated in a specific area but were dispersed and scattered 
throughout the country. The original Buon Enao complex ex¬ 
panded in Dailac Province. Projects were also initiated to recruit 
tribes in I Corps Tactical Zone and the northern regions of II 
Corps Tactical Zone (in Kontum and Pleiku Provinces). Support 
was given to the (Catholic youth program in the Mekong Delta. 
All this expansion involved area assessment and the setting up of 
area development centers. {See Map 3,) 

A CIDG area development center consisted essentially of a 
secure base of operations at which village defenders and strike 
forces recruited from nearby villages were trained. As at Buon 
Enao. the village defenders (later known as hamlet militia) volun¬ 
teered to come to the base camp for training and to receive weap¬ 
ons while their villages were protected by the strike force. 
Supervised and assisted by strike forces, village defenders, after re¬ 
turning to their homeSr were expected to patrol in defense of their 
villages and their immediate area. They received no pay except 
during their period of training. Each village development area was 
protected by paid, full-time strike force troops. Operating in units 
of platoon or company size, they conducted aggressive patrolling 
throughout the operational area, assisted villages under attack, set 
up ambushes, and checked village defense procedures. In most 
cases, strike force troops were paid in accordance with Vietnam 
Army pay scales, although in the early stages of the program 
higher pay was sometimes used as an incentive for enlistment. 
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The general mission of an area development center or ClDCr 
camp was to train strike forces and village defenders; bring the 
local populace under the influence of the South Vietnam govern¬ 
ment: employ paramilitary forces in combat operations to rein¬ 
force organized hamlets, carry out interdiction activities, and con¬ 
duct joint operations with Vietnamese Army units when such 
operations furthered the CIDCr effort: conduct psychological oper¬ 
ations to develop popular support for the government; establish 
an area intelligence system including, but not limited to, recon¬ 
naissance patrols, observation posts, and agent informant net¬ 
works; conduct a civic action program; and, where appropriate, 
establish a border screen in sectors along the Republic of Vietnam 
international border During the development phase, all reason¬ 
able means were to be taken to improve the economic status of the 
local population by purchasing local materials and hiring local 
labor for the cmistruction and operation of the camp. At this time, 
the ClDG area development camp plans called for eventual turn¬ 
over and integration into the national strategic hamlet program 
after the area was '’pacified.*' The overthrow of the Diem regime 
in 1963, however, altered those plans. 

Throughout the period 1961-1963, the U.S* Special Forces 
units were conductin^y training programs, both in support of the 
Military Assistance .Advisory Group—for example, Ranger train¬ 
ing—and in suppoi i of the paramilitary programs. The major mis¬ 
sion, however, of the U.S. Spe< ial Forces after Buon F.nao was to 
establish base camps und conduct operations in sup[)ort of the 
area development program under the U.S, Mission. .At the camps 
the U.S. Special Forces advised their counterpart Vietnamese Spe* 
cial Forces detachments, provided operational assistance when 
retpiired, and served as a channel for the logistical and financial 
support provided by the IIS, Mission. 

Ofjeratioft Sirilchhack: November 1962-July 1963 

In accordance with Operation Switchback, the .Army began 
assuming responsibility for U.S. participation in the Civilian Ir¬ 
regular Defense Group program in November 1962 by first taking 
over training and operations. By 30 June J963 the Military As¬ 
sistance Command, Vietnam, was fully res{X)nsible for logistics 
and funding and in July the administration of the Civilian Irreg¬ 
ular Defense Group program belonged to the command com¬ 
pletely. There were, however, some paramilitary projects that had 
not yet been officially incorporated into the ClDG program and 
therefore did not come under Military Assistance Command con- 
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Helicopter Lifts Off After DROppir.G Supplies lo isolated Specitd 
Forces learn. 

trol. The most significant of these was the border surveillance 
program, which was not incorporated into the ClDCi program 
until October 1963. At that time responsibility passed from the 
U.S. Mission to the U-S. Military Assistance Command, Vietnam. 
Border surveillance sites were then considered as ClDG projects 
with a subsidiary mission of border surveillance and were admin* 
istered in accxudance with the CIDG program. 

The unusual logistic support system used by the Spec ial Forces 
in the conduct of the ClDCi program had a great deal to do with 
its successes. The IhS. Army Support Group, Vietnam, provided 
the normal supply support for U.S. Special Forces detachments. 
Through interagency agreements, the Army, incorporating many 
features of the U.S. Mission’s logistical system, gave the U.S. 
Special Forces a direct overseas procurement capability, authori/ed 
local purchases from current operating funds at all U.S. Special 
Forces levels, allowed for informal justification for unusual items 
or quantities, dropped formal accountability for items on ship 
ment to Vietnam, and devised what came to be known as “quick¬ 
reacting supply and procurement procedures.” The Counterin* 
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surgency Support Ollice was established in the G-4 section of 
Headquarters, U.S. Army, Ryukyu Islands, on Okinawa, to control 
and expedite procureTnent and shipment of material supplied 
from outside Vietnam. During Operation Switchback, a monthly 
average of approximately 740 tons of equipment and supplies was 
airlifted from Saigon and Da Nang to Special Forces A detach¬ 
ments. 

By the end of 1962, only one year after the initiation of the 
Buon Fnao project, 6,000 strike force troops and 19,000 village 
defenders and hamlet militia had been trained. Other irregulars 
trained included '500 border surveillance troops, 2,700 mountain 
scouts, and approximately 5,'500 Popular Forces troops. (7 "able I) 

The expansion of the CIDCt program from I November 1962 
to I 'July 196-5, the end of Operation Switchback, was fairly rapid. 
Approximately forty CIDG camps were opened and eight closed. 
The rapidity of this expansion did not permit the kind of de¬ 
velopment that tcx>k place at Buon Fnao, where a great deal of 
time was taken to prepare the area and the people for military 
activity in the ClDCr program. This time the emphasis was on 
speed. The usual approach was to establish security iirst, under¬ 
take civic action later, and work through province and district 
chiefs instead of tribal leaders. In general these projects were 
not as successful as the Buon Fnao experiment. In many areas 
Viet Cong control was stronger than at Buon Fnao, making re¬ 
cruitment diflicult. Often the tribal groups were not as advanced 
as the Rhade. Strike forces fretjuently had to be moved from their 
home areas in order to establish a new camp. It was also during 
this period that emphasis shifted from the establishment of mutu¬ 
ally supporting village defense systems to carrying out offensive 
strike force operations in order to open up and then secure an 
area. Finally, increased emphasis was placed on selecting area 
development campsites near the borders so that strike forces could 
be assigned a border sui v eillance mission in addition to the task of 
clearing and securing the assigned operational area. {Map 'f) 

The primary U.S. Special Forces mission during Operation 
Switchback continued to \ye the training of strike force troops 
and hamlet militia. By June 1963 approximately 11,000 strike 
force and 40,000 hamlet militia from over 800 villages had under¬ 
gone training that averaged about six weeks for strike force troops 
and two weeks for hamlet militia. The Special Forces also con¬ 
tinued to conduct training for the border surveillance and moun¬ 
tain scout programs. 
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Taile 1 —Disposition of U.S. Special Forces Detachments, 
December 19(»2 


Province 

CJDG CampsLlc 

Mission 

Quang Tri -_____ 

1 Corps 

Khe Sauh 

BS,“ CIDG 

Quang Natn ................. 

Da Nang 

Control (1 del) 


H«a Cam 

CIDC, MS,» AR,‘ misc. 


Phn Hoa 

CinC 

Quang Tin .............._ 

Tia Pify' 

CIDG 

Quang Ngai ... 

II Corps 

Tra Bong 

CIDG 


Ba To 

CIDG 


Mang Buk 

CIDG 

Kontum ... 

Dak Pek 

CIDG. BS 


Tanh Canh 

CIDG. BS 

Pleiku .... 

Pleiku 

Control (B dot) 


Plci Mrong 

CIDG, BS 


Plei Vt 

MS (1 det)^ 

Binh Dinh .. 

Van Canh 

CIDG 

Phu Bon. 

Cheo Rco 

CIDG 

Dai lac ..... 

III Corps 

Ban Don 

l$S. CIDC 


Buon Enao 

CIDG 


Buon Dan Bak 

CIDG 


Krong Krio Valley 

CIDG 

Tuyen Due 

Scrignac Valley 

CIDG 

Khanh Hoa , 

Nha Trang 

Control (Alt Hq) ) 

Control (III Corps) J 

CIDG 

Ninh Thuan _____ 

Phuoc Thicn 

Binli Thuan ... 

Song Mao 

CIDG, SF/ misc 

Saigon .. 

Capital Region 

Saigon 

Command (Hq det) 

Cia Dinh .... 

Thu Due 

AR. misc 

Phong Dinh ... 

IV Corps 

Can Tho 

Control (B det) 

Ba Xuyen .. 

Du Tho 

CIDG 

An Giang ..... 

Chau Long 

CIDG (1 det)** 


♦ Border s'^rveiilance. 

^Mouniaio scout. 

« Airborne Ranger. Vietnam Aimy, 
^On^ibe-Job tfainitig. 

* 77th Special Forces, Vietnam Anny< 
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Offensive actions conducted by CIDG strike forces during 
Operation Switchback included ambushes, reconnaissance patrols, 
and combat patrols within each camp's operational area. By June 
1963 the CIDG camps in II Corps had completed the training of 
enough strike force troops to enable U.S. Special Forces (Prov i* 
sional), Vietnam, to shift emphasis from training to operations 
against the Viet Cong. There were joint operations with X^ietuam 
Army units and also combined operations using CdD(f forces from 
different camps. In June» for example, lour coiupaiiies ol strike 
forces from the camps at Dak To, Plei Mrong, and Polei Krong 
were combined for an operation. The role l^.S, Spec iai Forces men 
played in many of these operations was much more positive in 
terms of direction and control than their role as advisers would 
indicate; in many instances Vietnamese Special Forces troops 
were unable to carry out an operation and U.S, Special Forces 
men were obliged to take over command. Vietnamese Special 
Forces oflicers and noncommissioned officers were not as well 
trained as their U.S. counterparts, and w’ere, furthermore, often 
unwilling to carry out offensive operations with the civilian irreg¬ 
ulars. This is not to say that they were afraid. Most had seen a 
great deal of fighting. They were just not interested in, or even 
remotely enthusiastic about, the CIDG pre^gram. From the point of 
view’ of the Vietnam Special Forces and the goveriimem the CdDCx 
program w’as an American project. The failure of the turnover and 
conversion of camps grew’ largely out of this unenthusiastic atti¬ 
tude on the part of the Vietnamese. In any case, combat opera¬ 
tions often placed an exceptional burden on U.S. Special Forces 
soldiers. A typical operation might involve a company of indige¬ 
nous CIDG Montagnard strike force troops and one or iw’o Special 
Forces men—an officer and a noncommissioned officer. II the 
Vietnamese Special Forces troops w’ere along, then the (ireen 
Beret w’as an adviser. But in a firefight he often became the 
commander, and the men he had around him w’ere not Americans. 
The Special Forces has more than a few’ decorations for acts of 
individual heroism under such circumstances, (See Af^fjendix B,) 
Viet Cong reaction to the expansion of the CIDCf program in 
many instances took the form of mere harassment or occasional 
probing fire. During Operation Switchback, how’ever, Viet Cong 
opposition increased. Every CIDG camp experienced some sort of 
enemy fire. The one instance of an attack in strength occurred on 
3 January 1963 w’hen tw’o reinforced Viet Cong companies, w’ith 
the assistance of at least thirty-three penetration agents in the 
strike force, attacked and overran the camp at Plei Mrong, The 
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ciiiiuilative effect of these attacks was an increase in camp secu¬ 
rity; specifically, Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, in Janu¬ 
ary 1963 issued a directive to all A detachments that called for a 
secondary defensive system inside the outer perimeter, along with 
other measures. 

Finally, it was during Operation Switchback that the Special 
Forces began to receive augmentation. Two U.S. Navy Construc¬ 
tion Battalion (Seabee) technical assistance teams arrived in 
January on a six-month temporary duty basis and were employed 
extensively in airfield construction. Two U.S. Army fivennan 
Engineer Control arid Advisory Detachments also came in to 
assist the Special Forces in coiistruciing roads, schools, drainage 
systems, and other ci\ i( action pro jects. Augmentation also in¬ 
cluded direct assistance in civil affairs and psychological opera¬ 
tions, In June 1963, men specially trained in civil affairs and 
psychological operations were assigned to Special Forces (Provi¬ 
sional), \'ietnam, and two-man teams were dispatched to Special 
Forces B detachments. 

The Turnover of Buou Enao 

The problems enconiitered in turning over the Biion Enao 
project to the \'ietnamese proved to be the same problems which 
arose every time turnover was attempted in the CIDCf program. A 
discussion of the Biion Enao experience, therefore, is illustrative 
of the broader turnover experience. 

The so-called turnover of a CllDCf camp consisted of nothing 
more th«m ' turning over complete authority and responsibility for 
the camp" to the Vietnamese Special Forces. The ClIDCi forces 
present in the camp niuintained their CIDG status. The opposite 
was true in a so-called t ouversion: civilian irregulars were con¬ 
verted into regular V'ietnamese soldiers, Regional or Popular 
Forces or Vietnamese Army, and lost their CIDG status. Conver¬ 
sion was not ^‘ery popular among the CIDG, although eventually 
most men did convert. 

The concept of the CIDG program provided that when an 
area could be considered secure or became accessible to V'ietnam 
Army units and govei nment agencies, it would be turned over to 
provincial control. By the end of Operation Switchback, July 
1963, the expanded CIDG program was still in the de\ elopmental 
stage-—only the villages in the Buon Enao complex were consid¬ 
ered secure and ready for turnover. Nevertheless, the turnover of 
Buon Enao was a failure. A 5th Special Forces Group synopsis of 
the CIDG program concluded: "By the end of 1963, the Buon 
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Enao complex was disorganized and most of its effectiveness had 
been lost/' 

The turnover at Buon Enao gave the first indication of two 
major problems that would arise later in the transfer of men 
trained by Special Forces to the government of Vietnam. The first 
of these was the lack of preparation on the part of the government 
for taking over and continuing area development projects. The 
second was the reluctance of strike force troops to be integrated 
into conventional Vietnamese units. During Operation Switch¬ 
back some cumps were closed out before tlie assigned mission was 
accomplished because of the lack of CIDG potential in the area, 
change of mission, or greater need elsewhere for the strike force 
personnel. 

In September 1962 the Darlac Province chief agreed to accept 
thirty-two of the 214 villages in the Buon Enao complex. These 
villages were considered secure. It was planned to turn over an 
additional 107 villages at the end of March 1963 and the remain¬ 
ing villages by the end of June 1963. 

The government arranged a very rigid schedule for the Buon 
Enao turnover. The province chief and the Vietnamese Special 
Forces were given orders to carry out the schedule to the letter. 
The U.S. Special Forces teams on the sites were therefore unable to 
alter the schedule, although there is evidence of their consider¬ 
able apprehension over the possible consequences of an unpre¬ 
pared turnover—apprehension that apparently was not shared 
by the government. Despite the formal co-ordination that look 
place, actual on-the scene planning and execution of turnover 
was handled unilaterally by the Vietnamese. The commanding 
officer of U.S. Special Forces (Provisional), Vietnam, was not 
shown the turnover plan in advance. 

By the end of 1962 the chief of Darlac Province had accepted 
the thirty-two villages, but since he was unable to support them 
financially or logistically the villages were turned over on paper 
only. The Special Forces had to continue to support the villages 
and pay the strike force and other costs. On 20 March 1963 the 
second lot of 107 villages was turned over with province support 
of the original thirty*t\vo still not forthcoming. The last 139 vil¬ 
lages were to be assimilated into the strategic hamlet program, 
but because these hamlets had not yet been approved for support 
by regular U.S. Vietnamese funds, U.S. Mission funds continued 
to support all 214 villages in the complex for the next few months. 

In April 1963, 604 of the 900-man Buon Enao Strike Force were 
turned over to the province chief to be used for the CIDG pro- 
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gram and border surveillance, and one company was sent to open 
a new camp at Bn Prang in Quang Due Province. The day after 
the turnover, the province chief moved the 604 CIDG troops from 
Buon Enao to Ban Me Thuot for indoctrination, thus leaving the 
complex without a strike force during the hours of darkness. These 
actions were taken unilaterally by the Vietnamese and apparently 
without any indoctrination or psychological preparation of the 
strike force. Although the province chief had assumed responsibil¬ 
ity for the pay of strike force troops on .SO April 1963, they were 
still unpaid by 26 July and seemed ready to desert, despite the 
prospect of higher pay scales at the Vietnam Army rate. Neither 
had the village health workers trained at Buon Enao been paid. A 
serious situation was narrowly averted when the Special Forces 
provided back pay to strike force troops and village health work¬ 
ers from CIDG funds. 

Once the strike force troopers left Buon Enao for indoctrina¬ 
tion, they did not return but were transferred to other parts of the 
province, and in the process their unit integrity was destroyed. 
The dependents of the strike force also started to leave: and there 
were other disturbing developments that added to the bewilderment 
and discontent of the Rhade, who had come to view Buon Enao 
as the source and symbol of the entire program. For examplep the 
dispensary facilities at Buon Enao, which had played a major role 
in thc^ initiation of the project, were dismantled and moved to Lao 
Tien and Buon Ho. 

Concern in .Saigon about the large number of weapons distrib- 
lited to the Rhade resulted, in December 1962, in a government 
order to reduce the number of weapons by 4,000. Difficulty was 
encountered in collecting the weapons because the tribesmen had 
received no instruc tions to turn them in. The order to do so ap* 
peared to them to be inconsistent with what they had been told, 
namely, that the weapons given them were for the defense of their 
villages and families. At the time of the turnover, there were still 
2,000 more weapons in the province than Saigon regulations per- 
miited, and there were further collections. The Special Forces did 
not participate in the collection of weapons. Disillusionment 
following the turnover of Buon Enao may have contributed to the 
Montagnard uprising which took place in bite September 1964, 

The reasons for the failure of the Buon Enao turnover can be 
siunmarized as follows: mutual suspicion and hostility between the 
Rhade and Vietnamese province and district officials; overly gener¬ 
ous distribution by U.S. agencies of weapons and ammunition to 
tribesmen wfiose reaction to government enforced repossession of 
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sonic of the weapons was understandably hostile; ,apparent disre¬ 
gard on the part of the Vietnam government for the interests, 
desires, and sensitivities of the Montagnards; inadequate Viet¬ 
namese government administrative and logistical support; and. 
hnally, failure of U.S. authorities to anticipate these difhculties and 
avoid them. 

Although the transfer of considerable assets took place during 
the early years, there were only rare instances of turnover where 
the mission of pacification had been accomplished and where troops 
were trained and ready to carry on without U S. supervision. Of 
the eighty-two CIDG camps that were established prior to October 
1904, more than forty were closed out or turned over by that date. 

The higher priority given the border surveillance mission after 
[illy 1903 caused a shift of the principal CIDG effort from the 
interior to border sites and was the reason for the turnover or 
closeout of seventeen of the eighteen camps relinquished between 
August 1903 and March 1904. Inadequate initial area assessment 
led in some cases to the selection of unproductive sites that later 
had to be relocated. Some camps were situated on indefensible 
terrain or had limited CIDG potential Other camps were moved or 
closed out altogether because of the discontent of the strike force, 
which liad been recruited from a distant area because of the lack of 
local resources. 



CHAPTER III 


The CIDG Program Under the 
U.S. Military Assistance Command, 
Vietnam: July 1963—May 1965 


From I9fi3 to I9fi5 the Civilian Irregular Defense Group pro¬ 
gram continued to develop rapidly and there were changes not only 
in its^ organization and command structure hut also in its mission. 
New combat techniques evolved and the integral role the CIDG 
would play in the U.S. counterinsurgency elfort in Vietnam began 
to take shape. The Montagnard uprising forced a re-evaluation of 
the program and placed new emphasis on developing satisfactory 
turnover procedures. The U.S. Special Forces in Vietnam became 
the 5th Special Forces (iroup (Airborne). Attention continued to 
be devoted to civic action and psychological operations with further 
augmentation of the Special Forces in these areas, and there were 
new developments in the logistical support system for the CIDG 
program. 

With the phase-#ut on 1 July 1903 of the U.S. Mission's logis¬ 
tical responsibility for the CIDG program, U.S. Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam, assumed complete responsibility for all 
Special Forces activities in Vietnam, with the exception of four A 
detachments engaged in surveillance along the Laotian border. 
These detachments passed to the control of the Military Assistance 
Command in November 1903 when it became responsible for every¬ 
thing, including the entire border surveillance mission, in the 
CIDG program. In order to achieve closer co-ordination between 
Special Forces (Provisional), Vietnam, and Military Assistance 
Command, Vietn^^m. a tactical operations center, composed of the 
S-2 and S--I sections from Nha Trang, was established in Saigon 
in March 1964. The logistical support center S-1 and S-A staff 
sections and the headquarters section remained in Nha Trang. 
This split command remained unchanged until the end of October 
1964. 

Until May 1964 the Special Forces chain of command—from 
headquarters at Nha Trang to B detachments at the four corps 
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headquarters to operational A detachments—remained unchanged 
and distinct within the Military Assistance Command. Vietnam, 
chain. With the growth of the U.S. advisory effort and the expan¬ 
sion of counterinsurgency programs, there was an increasing need 
for better co-ordination at all levels, particularly in the field where 
in many areas CIDG camps were near Vietnamese Army and pro¬ 
vincial units. Accordingly, on 1 May 1964, in order to integrate 
more effectively the CIDG program within the countrywide pacifi¬ 
cation program, operational control of Special Forces A and B 
detachments was transferred to the Military Assistance Command 
senior advisers in each corps tactical zone. The Vietnamese Special 
Forces were already under corps command, so both the U.S. Special 
Forces and the Vietnamese Special Forces were responsive to the 
same command levels. 

During Operation Switchback, a number of CIDG camps had 
been placed along the L^otian-Cambodian border. (See M(if> ^.) 
Emphasis was placed on expanding the Montagnard area develop¬ 
ment camps toward the border to provide border screening forc es. 
After Operation Switchback, U.S. Military Assistance Command, 
Vietnam, placed even greater emphasis on border surveillance and 
control. The Border Surveillance-Control Operating Concept 
drafted by Special Forces (Provisional), Vietnam, specified the 
following missions for U.S. and Vietnamese Special Forces: recruit 
and train personnel to serve in border surveillance and control 
units in populated areas; establish intelligence nets in the border 
areas to detect iniiltration; direct psychological indoctrination and 
civic action progi ams in the border control zone: gain control of 
the international border little by little and gradually expand small 
secure areas until the border zone should be permanently under 
the control of the Border Command; and conduct guerrilla war¬ 
fare—long-range patrol activities to deny the border areas to the 
Viet Cong by detection, interdiction, harassment, and elimination 
of the infiltration routes parallel to or through the border control 
zone. 

In November 1963 the U.S, Mission's responsibility for border 
surveillance was terminated and the mission assigned to Special 
Forces (Provisional), Vietnam, From this date, priority was given 
to the establishment of CIDG camps near the border where they 
could carry out a border surveillance or area development center 
and border surveillance mission, depending on the density of the 
population in the area. CIDG and Special Forces did not. however. 
Iiave the entire mission. The Vietnamese Pacification Plan called 
for use of both CIDG camps and Vietnamese Ranger battalions. 
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SprciAL Forces Camp with team house oji the left arid mortar pits in 
Pood dikes o?} the right. Guy wires support a?}tefi7ia pole in center. 


Other government forces manned approximately seventy-six border 
outposts, mainly of a static, defensive type, with a total strength 
of 3,860 men. In contrast, the CIDG concept involved active patrol¬ 
ling by screening forces, which often operated from forward operat¬ 
ing bases when the CIDG campsite was some distance from the 
border. By 1 July 1964, twenty-five border projects employing 
eighteen Special Forces detachments and 11,250»strike force troops 
had been initiated. 

Planning and organization for border surveillance was based on 
the planning factor that a CIDG camp could exert appreciable 
influence over the area within a ten-kilometer radius of the camp. 
The ideal distance, then, between border surveillance camps would 
presumably have been twenty kilometers. The addition of two 
border camps in IV Corps in late 1964, which resulted in an aver¬ 
age distance of twenty-seven kilometers between camps, was the 
closest Special Forces (Provisional), Vietnam, was able to come to 
this spacing interval. 

A strike force ceiling of 20,000 was set in November 1963 to be 
attained by July 1964, In March 1964, a table of organization and 
equipment for a CIDG light guerrilla company was issued. {Chart 
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Chart 5—Organization of Civilian Irregular 
Defense Group Company in 1964 


Civilian Irregular Defence Group 
Guerrilla, Light 150 EM 


Company Headquarters 

10 EM 


Rifle Platoon 

35 EM 



Weapons Platoon 

35 EM 







Major Eqfffpme?ti hem N<?. 

Carbine, .30 caliber, Ml ... . 103 

Launcher, grenade, carbine. 24 

Machine gun, light, .30 caliber .................... 3 

Mortar, BO mm. 3 

Pistol .45-calibor 1 

Radio. HT-1 . .. 20 

Radio, TR-20. 2 

Rifle, automatic. Browning, .SO caliber... * » 18 

Submachine gun, .45 caliber, M3 ... ..29 


5) The conventionalization of CIDCi forces had begun. Before this, 
the Special Forces troops and their counterparts had enjoyed con¬ 
siderable leeway in determining the strength of the ClDG forces 
at the various camps. The number of ClDG troops at any camp 
reflected, to the extent possible, the nature of anticipated opera¬ 
tions as well as the possible recruits in the area. 

The importance of the area development mission continued to 
fall off during this period with the shift of the program to the 
borders. The area development mission was stilbin force in border 
surveillance posts where there were adequate population resources, 
but many camps were located in such isolated regions as 1 Corps 
in the north where no such resources existed. In cases such as these, 
irregulars often had to be hired for pay and transported, along 
with their families, to the campsites. Very few hamlet militia were 
trained; the emphasis would be on off-site offensive operations, 
with a corresponding increase in advanced individual training and 
tactical practice for the civilian irregulars involved. 

Another trend toward the conventional employment of ClDG 
forces was their increased use in joint operations with Vietnam 
Army and other government units after assumption of their opera- 
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tional control by corps. In such operations, CIDG forces were used 
as regular troops in activities for which they had not been intended 
and, in many cases, for which they had not been trained or 
equipped. 

The ethnic composition of the Civilian Irregular Defense 
Group also expanded during this period to embrace Cambodians 
and the Cao Dai and Hoa > lao, religious sects in the Mekong Delta. 
These groups, like the Montagnards, did not always have the same 
goals as the governmeni, which accepted their inclusion in the 
program reluctantly. {Table 2) 

The initiation of new projects and the construction of camps 
constituted the major portion of the Special Forces effort during 
this }>eriod, largely as a result of the shift of attention to the borders 
under the border surveillance mission. Approximately thirty camps 
were opened. {Map 5) At tliat time, there were forty-four A de¬ 
tachments in Vietnam with four R detachments controlling them—- 
one in each corps tactical zone. Another R detachment was assigned 
to the Vietnamese Special Forces Training Center at Dong Ra 
Thin, just south of Nha Frang. A corollary to the opening of new 
camps was the requirement to close a number of other sites and a 
subsequent relocation of these troops to camps nearer the border. 
The Special Forces participated in the turnover or closeout of 
approximately thirty CIDG camps during this period. In areas that 
were considered secure, the paramilitary forces were turned over 
to provincial officials; in others, notably 1 Corps, the number of 
Montagnards available for CIDG recruitment was always very small 
and rapidly absorbed. 

The assumption of the border surveillance mission and the de¬ 
emphasis on area development resulted in a training requirement 
for strike force troops only. Very few hamlet militia were trained 
after November 1963. almost none after April 1961. Rasic training 
continued for strike force recruits, and much effort was devoted to 
retraining former members of the CIDG forces. 


C.offihat Operations 

There were a number of developments in the area of combat 
operations during the July 1963-May 1965 period, just before the 
extensive buildup of conventional U.S. forces. These were signifi¬ 
cant in that they laid the foundation for the combat operations 
that would characterize the Special Forces civilian irregulars in the 
years 1965-1970. 

Emphasis continued to be placed on the offensive role of strike 
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Table 2 —Ethnic Backgrolind of Strike Forces at U.S. Special 
Forces CIDG Camps, October 1964 


Site 


CoTn|>o»itlon 


I Corps Tactic 2 l Zone 

Da Nang ...... 

Ta Ko . 

Khaiii Due . 

Khe Sanh .... 

A Shau , .... 

A Ro . 

II Corps Taciical Zone 

Gia Vue . 

Pleiku .... 

Dong Ba Thin. 

Plei Do Lim ... 

Buon Mi Ga ... 

Ban Don . 

Bu Prang .. 

Dak Pek . 

Nha Trang . 

Polei Krong . 

Plei Djercng .. 

Due Co <Chu Dron) .. 

Kaniiack . 

Dong Tre . 

Buon Brieng .. 

Plei Me ... 

Plei Mrong . 

Dak To . 

Plei Ta Nangle... 

I'tiey Srunh .. 

Buon Beng (Cheo Reo) . 

III Corps Taetical Zone 

Bu Chia Map 

Suoi Da . 

Ben Cat . 

Bu Dop . 

Minh Thanh .. 

Trang Sup . 

Nui Ba Den . 

Loc Ninh . 

Long Thanh . 

Phuoc Vinh ... 

IV Corps Tactical Zone 

Moc Hoa .. 

A n Long .. 

Tinh Bien ... 

An Phu .... 

Don Phuoc . 

To Chau .. 

Vinh Cia ... 


Nung 

Vietnamese 
Vietnamese 
Vietnamese. Bru 
Vietnamese. Tau Oi 
Vietnamese 

Hre 

Nung. RJiade. Vietnamese 
Vietnamese, Cham, Tuong, Mien 
Jarai. Bahiiar. Nung 
Mnong 

Rhade. Mnong. Jarai, Thai 
Rhade. Mnong 

Sedang. Jarai. Halang. Vietnamese. Nung 
Vietnamese. Cham, Rhade. Raglai, Nung 
Rongao. Jarai, Bahnar 
Jarai. Bahnar 
Jarai. Nung 

Bahnar. Rhade. Jarai. Bong. Mien. Nung 

Bahnar. Nung 

Rhade 

Jarai. Nung 

Jarai. Bahnar, Rhade 

.Sedang. Nongao. Bahnar 

hahnar.Jarai. Nung 

Koho. Ma, Chil 

Jarai. Bahnar, Drung 

Vietnamese. Camb^iian, Stieng 
Vietnamese. Cambodian 
Vietnamese, Cainhudian. Nung 
Stieng 

Vietnamese. Cambodian 
Vietnamese, Cambodian 
Vietnamese. Cambodian 
Vietnamese, Cambodian 
na 

Vietnamese, Nung, Cambodian 

Vietnamese, Cambodian. Nung 
Vietnamese, Cambodian. Hoa Hao 
Vietnamese. Cambodian 
Hoa Hao 

Vietnamese. Hoa Ihlao. Nung 
Vietnamese. Cambodian 
Vietnamese, Cambodian 
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forces in both ;irea development and border surveillance opera¬ 
tions. The border surveillance operations were not as effective as 
the planners had hoped. The camps were too far apart, averaging 
twenty-eight miles between each, and the indigenous ClDG platoon 
and squad leaders were not really capable of conducting their own 
independent ])atrolling. It was typical for a new border surveil¬ 
lance camp to engage and inflict casualties on the Viet Cong for a 
few weeks, then to relapse into inertia. The Viet Cong were clever 
enough to avoid contact on the border, as well as in the interior 
where they had no immediate operational interest. Their purposes 
were served if their main force units, groups of replacements, and 
resupply columns could cross such areas undetected. There was no 
interlocking, lateral patrol pattern between border surveillance 
camps. Each camp was authorized four companies. Two companies 
were supposed to be on the border at all times, operating from 
forward bases in a wide linear deployment that subdivided the 
company into platoons, sections, and five-man reconnaissance teams; 
but this arrangement did not work very well in practice. It is 
doubtful that the negative intelligence reports by ClDG patrols 
were of much value. Eighteen border sites, with a total of sixty-three 
strike force companies assigned, gave a density of one company to 
twenty-eight miles of border, or, in terms of continuous patrolling 
on a 24-hour basis, one platoon to twenty-eight miles. This consti¬ 
tuted only a minor presence on the border. As a result, the border 
surveillance camps had no real success in controlling enemy move¬ 
ment across the border. The continued existence of the camps, how¬ 
ever, was still justified, because they were able to continue valuable 
surveillance missions and collect a variety of intelligence data and, 
where located in populated areas, they contributed significantly to 
area develo])ment. 

The U.S. Special Forces and Vietnamese Special Forces counter¬ 
part command structure had its effect on the combat operations 
conducted in the ClDG program. Vietnamese Special Forces 
counterparts consistently resisted patrolling in squads and platoons. 
They argued reasonably that they lacked trained, indigenous ClDG 
leaders. The shortage of leaders among the irregulars, however, was 
an inescapable consequence of the Vietnamese Special Forces re¬ 
fusal to allow leadership training in the camps. Even with this 
shortage of leaders, many border operations were planned in camp 
to break down into small squad-size patrols on arrival at the border, 
but the plan was seldom carried out. Once away from camp, the 
Vietnamese Special Forces patrol commanders frequently found a 
plausible excuse for changing the plan and keeping the force to- 
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gether as a company. The Vietnamese Special Forces also resisted 
patrolling at night. The night outpost "ambush'* was a Special 
Forces compromise, which had the value of placing armed troops in 
a location outside the camp without the necessity for insisting on 
patrolling. 

Command problems also arose. V'ietnamese Special Forces men 
normally served as strike force commanders both in the CIDG 
camp and on operations. On patrol, however, the V'ietnamese 
Special Forces often abdicated this role, with command then going 
to the US. Special Forces by default. When Vietnamese Special 
Forces commanders demonstrated a complete inability to exercise 
command in situations in which everyone's safety depended on the 
issuance of orders, or when delay meant defeat or allowing the enemy 
to escape, some U.S. Special Forces detachment commanders were 
virtually forced to assume command authority. Ironically, but not 
surprisingly, the good rapport that readily developed between 
Special Forces and strike force troops tended to diminish the 
authority of the counterpart Vietnamese Special Forces almost to 
the point of eliminating them from the chain of command. 

In general, the operational effectiveness of the U.S, Special 
Forces CIDCi in this period was hindered by two things. The 
Montagnard uprising in September 1964 caused a loss of momen¬ 
tum, and, combined with heavy rains in the highlands, severely 
restricted offensive operations for the last quarter of 1964. Until 
midd965. despite the assignment of additional missions, the pat¬ 
tern of CIDG operations remained essentially the same as that 
described above: patrols were generally of company size, and 
were carried out in daylight. The target was the local Viet Cong 
shadow government. 

On 15 May 1964 the U.S. Mission in Saigon initiated a new 
program called Project Leaping Lena, with the mission of con¬ 
ducting reconnaissance operations in Vietnam. Under Leaping 
Lena, Special Forces A detachments trained Vietnamese Special 
Forces and CIDG troops in techniques of long-range reconnaissance 
patrolling. In June Leaping Lena began to be transferred to the 
Military Assistance Command and the Special Forces under Opera¬ 
tion Switchback pnxredures. Under the Military Assistance Com¬ 
mand and the Special Forces, Leaping Lena ^vould become Project 
Delta, the first of the special operations which would come to be 
among the most powerful and effective combat operations of the 
Vietnam War. Project Delta had a long-range reconnaissance and 
intelligence gathering mission as its basic operating concept. Orga¬ 
nized into a reconnaissance element and a reaction force, at full 
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Operating capacity Project Delta would comprise about 000 men, 
both US. and Vietnamese, plus an advisory command element 
organized as a modified R detachment. The typical reconnaissance 
element consisted of eight road patrol teams of four indigenous 
personnel each> and sixteen reconnaissance teams of two Special 
Forces and four indigenous personnel each. The reaction force 
was a battalion equivalent of three or more companies; for Project 
Delta, this force was a Vietnamese Army Ranger battalion while 
other projects used Montagnard troop units. 

Another special operations force, the mobile strike force had its 
beginnings in this period. In October 1904 a mobile strike force, 
dubbed the *Tagle P'light/’ was formed in 11 Corps Tactical Zone. 
It was the forerunner of the mobile reaction forces which consisted 
of highly trained CIDCr units organized into separate companies at 
Special Forces company ^corps or field force) and Special Forces 
operational base level for use as reserve and reinforcement elements 
to Cl DC camps threatened or under attack by superior numbers of 
the enemy. Mobile strike forces were also capable of conducting 
raids, ambushes, combat patrols, and other small-sc ale conventional 
combat operations independently, in conjunction with other ClD(i 
units, or in support of conventional forces. When organized in 
1964, the mobile strike forces were placed under unilateral U.S. 
Special Forces command. It would not be until December 1966 
that they would come under joint U.S. S}>ecial Forces-\'ietnamese 
Special Forces command. Throughout their existence, mobile strike 
forces maintained a flexibility of organization, but usually a typical 
company would have a headquarters element, three rifle platoons, 
a weapons platoon, and a reconnaissance platoon. As in the case of 
other special operations forces, the mobile strike forces were air¬ 
borne qualihed. 

Viet Cong operations in the vicinity of ClDCr camps continued 
at a high level of intensity throughout the 1963-1965 period; 
three major Viet Cong attacks took place and the camps at Hiep 
Hoa and Polei Krong were overrun. The enemy victories spot¬ 
lighted two major Aveaknesses of the CIDG camp system at that 
time: each camp was on its own during the hours of darkness and 
if attacked the arrival of reinforcements was unlikely until day¬ 
light; and in areas where the Viet Cong effectively controlled the 
villagers and could rely on their silence, it was possible for a Viet 
Cong battalion to preserve surprise right up to the moment it 
launched its attack at close range. CIDG camps were also infiltrated 
by Viet Cong posing as loyal troopers and helping the enemy with 
itttelligence and interior sup|X)rt when the attacks began. 
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Two niglus after tlie Polei Krong attack, tlie Viet Cong at¬ 
tempted a similar raid on the 300-member strike force at Nam 
Dong in tlie soiuliwest portion of Tluia Tliien Province in I Corps 
area. At 0230 on 0 July 1004 an estimated reinforced battalion of 
several hundred Viet Cong launched a co-ordinated attack. Ii 
opened with a shattering mortar barrage that hit most of the key 
installations, followed by the three ground assaults, The camp, 
however, was not overrun, '('lie H.S. Special Forces troops and the 
Ninigs put up a gallani light and held tlie inner perimeter until 
dawn, when the \het Cong withdrew. 

Nain Dong had been scheduled to be closed out for lack of 
recruiting potential and its defenses were not in good shape. Tall 
grass had been allowed to grow on otherwise good fields of fire 
right up to the outer perimeter, and the defenses of tlie inner pe¬ 
rimeter were reasonably sound more by chance than by a 
deliberately constructed defensive feature. It was an old French 
installation, too small to contain the strike force: it was therefore 
used as the core of a larger t amp and housed the Special Forces 
and the Nungs. This inner perimeter of defense helped save Nam 
Dong: the "hardened'* and "lighting*' camps developed within the 
ne>ci few years would utilize the second interior perimeter defense, 
or mutually supporting positions, extensively and with success. 
Even with total penetration and breakdown of the first perimeter, 
a camp i:ould be held from the inner perimeter. 

There is evidence that the \'iet Cong had been attempting to 
undermine the loyalty of the garrison, .\gilalors had appeareci in 
the village and treated members of the strike force to drinks. On 
the day before the attack, there had been some rock-throwing; 
even a few weapons had been fired by the Viemamese civilians. In 
the afternoon there had been a show of reconciliation, but the 
Nung leader feared more trouble. I'lint night none of the Nungs 
slept in their quarters. .\11 were at their posts, armed and alert, 
when the attack came. 

A circumstance that favored the \'iet Cong was a peculiar deci¬ 
sion on the part of the district chief, whose headquarters was at 
Klie Tre, a village at the other end of the valley about a three-hour 
march away, l ie insisted that his Civil Guard companies do all the 
patrolling west of the airstrip and had forbidden the Nam Dong 
garrison to send any patrols into the area adjacent to the campsite 
in the direction from which the attack came. 

The enemy approached from the northwest across the river and 
the airstrip. Surprise was complete. Ten mortar concentrations 
within fifteen minutes shattered the night and paralyzed the de- 
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fenders. Only one fragmentary message was received by the B 
detachment at Da Nang. The radio shack was hit early, but the 
Special Forces radio operator who slept there rolled over as the 
first round exploded and tapped out at 0235 **iinder intense mortar 
attack/* It is estimated that 80 percent of the casualties occurred 
within the first fifteen minutes of the attack when the radio shack, 
the Niing barracks, and the dispensary were knocked out. The 
camp was badly cratered—much more severely than 1 liep Hoa or 
Polei Krong. 

As the mortar barrage lifted, the first assault rolled over the 
outer perimeter. Strike force troops who were not actually on 
watch had been asleep in their barracks, but the Nungs were at 
their posts, manning machine guns and fighting in the communit a* 
tions trenches. Unlike that in Polei Krong, ammunition at Nam 
Dong was stockpiled close to the gun positions. The Nungs fought 
well; a number of them were wounded, but none were killed. 

The Viet Cong had crept up to the exterior lines of barbed 
wire through the tall grass and breached the wires apparently be¬ 
fore launching the attack so that they could toss hand grenades 
into an o|>en 81-mm. mortar emplacement. This emplacement was 
the scene of heroic action when the U.S. detachment commander. 
Captain Roger H, C. Donlon, who was himself wounded^ repeat¬ 
edly attempted to rescue a team member wounded by grenades. 
Captain Donlon was awarded the Medal of Honor. 

Two more assaults were'directed at the inner perimeter. The 
Viet Cong charged in with great elan; some did not stop until 
disabled by the intense fire. Close examination of the dead Viet 
Cong after the action suggested that the attacking force had been 
increased by special shock troops just before the operation. Among 
those killed close to the inner perimeter while leading the assault 
elements were well set-up, well-muscled young men with close- 
cropped hair and clean fingernails and toenails, an indication that 
they had not been in the jungle very long. 

The defenders held out, but dawn was welcome for they had 
little ammunition left. There was no relief until daylight. It was 
the Vietnamese Independence Day weekend and the Vietnamese 
pilots were off in Da Nang. Nothing was ready to go. The flareship 
was not even loaded, but it finally got over the target at 0430 and 
reported the entire camp ablaze. The Vietnamese district chief at 
Khe Tre had heard the firing and assembled his two Civil Guard 
companies for march, but, fearing ambush, he would not start until 
first light. As the column approached the village outside the camp, 
it met the last withdrawing elements of the Viet Cong. 
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Following ihe attacks on these three camps. Special Forces 
(Provisional), Vietnam, issued a detailed and extensive standing 
operating procedure on CIDG camp security for use by U.S, detach¬ 
ment commanders in advising their Vietnamese Special Forces 
counterparts. The Special Forces began to use small groups of 
Nungs as special security forces for certain CIDG camps, princi¬ 
pally in I Corps and II Corps, The Nungs, many of whom had 
fought with the French during the Indochina War, proved to be 
excellent soldiers. They entered into contracts with the ILS. Special 
Forces and were directly responsible to them. 

Logistics 

In the early stages of the CIDG program, the IJ.S, Mission in 
Saigon employed a flexible and militarily unorthodox system to 
supply CIDG camps. The Army adopted many of these methods to 
provide a system of logistics unique in U.S. military history. It was 
not part of the ILS. Military Assistance Program for Vietnam, and 
it was independent of Military Assistance Advisory Group and 
Vietnam Army control. Funding was handled under a phase of the 
Operation Switchback program called Parasol-Swi cchback. 
Under Parasoi.-Switcuback, funds for the CIDG program were 
received by Special Forces headquarters in Vietnam. The U.S. 
Army Counterinsurgency Support Office was established on Oki¬ 
nawa on 27 February lOfiS and assigned the mission of supporting 
the Special Forces programs through triservice depots and local 
procurement sources and accounting for the Parasol-Switchback 
funds expended outside Vietnam. Many items of clothing and 
equipment, for example, had to be obtained from markets in other 
countries because of size problems, composition of material, and 
equipment which had to be tailored to Montagnard measurements. 
Funds for procurement and salaries of civilian irregulars in Viet¬ 
nam were accounted for by Special Forces headquarters. 

There were ten key features of the Special Forces logistical 
system for the CIDG program. 

1. Control of material, transportation, and funds (including CIDG 
troop pay) was kept in U.S. hands down t# the point of issue to the ulti¬ 
mate users. 

2. Local purchases of goods and services were autliori/ed at all 
levels, with cash from current operating funds. 

3. Requisitioning, justification, stock control, and other procedures 
were, initially at least, simple and informal. 

4. Deliveries of equipment and supplies to A detachments from 
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higher echelons were made from the Logistical Support Center at Nha 
Trang directly t# the A detachments, 

5. Air trans|)ortation, with supplies landed or dropped, was the 
predominatit method of delivery, 

6. Maintenance by replacement took the place of repairing equip¬ 
ment on the site. 

7. A sjx^cial Counterinsurgency Support •ffice was established in 
Headquarters, U.S, Army, Ryukyu Islands, #kinawa, to control and 
expedite Special Forces external logistical support. 

8. U.S, balance-of-paynients control regulations were waived, per¬ 
mitting unlimited direct overseas procurement. 

9. A sj^ecial ^ tpiick-reacting supply and procurement'' procedure 
was devised to provide <pack procurement service in the United States 
for unusual needs. 

10. Formal accountability was dropped on shipment of material to 
the Special Forces, and justification of requests was not reqtnred above 
the level of the S|>ecial Forces operational base. 

Rations for CIDG troops, petroleum products, and other goods 
used on a daily basis were obtained in Vietnam through local and 
central procurement. Construction materials, labor, and services 
were also largely procured and paid for locally. Rations for Amer¬ 
ican military personnel along with standard equipment and sup¬ 
plies were obtained from the U.S. Army Support Group and later 
U.S. Army. Vietnam, and the U.S. commis.sary in Saigon, and 
were supplemented by local purchases at each echelon. 

The Special Forces Logistical Supply Center at Nha Trang 
aimed at keeping a sixty-day stock level of standard-issue items and 
those special items that had in effect become standard for the CIDG 
program, for example, uniforms and jungle boots for CIDG troops. 
Three of the four B detachments maintained emergency five-day 
stocks, particularly of ammunition and medical supplies. Because 
of the bad weather prevailing in I Corps during the monsoon, the 
forward supply point at the B detachment at Da Nang kept fifteen- 
day stocks. Over 9,000 line items of all classes of supplies were 
handled. In the last three months of 1904, a monthly average of 
1,335 tons was distributed from the center at Nha Trang, of which 
1,245 tons were delivered by air. 

The most significant organizational change in the logistics sys¬ 
tem during this period was the establishment of forward supply 
points, like the one at Da Nang in I Corps and at the other B 
detachment headquarters in Pleiku, Saigon, and Can Tho. At each 
of these points a five-day emergency stock was maintained for A 
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detachments. Four basic advantages were derived from the employ¬ 
ment of the forward supply points in each corps tactical zone: 
aircraft could be used to the maximum extent, the response time 
to subordinate detachments' requests was reduced, the stockpile 
was dispersed, and a more effective use was made of sea lift. 


Civic Action a?ul Psychological Operations 

The role and purpose of civic action in the context of insur¬ 
gency-counterinsurgency is sometimes confused with that of psycho¬ 
logical operations. Civic action, apart from its nation-building and 
humanitarian aspects, should be recognized as an activity calculated 
to prepare the way for psychological operations. By generating a 
sense of goodwill in the population through specific beneficial 
actions, a state of mind favorable to psychological operations is 
created among the people. These operations, if carefully planned 
and skillfully executed, promote a sense of loyalty to the govern¬ 
ment and motivate the people to co-operate with the government in 
order to defeat the insurgency. The two activities may proceed 
concurrently and may even be carried out by the same person or 
persons. 

The border surveillance sites' in isolated areas did not offer 
the same opportunities for civic action that existed in the area 
development centers. Nevertheless, Special Forces men, to the 
extent practicable, ran medical dispensaries, helped build schools 
and local markets, and initiated sanitation, agricultural, and home- 
improvement projects. As the CID(» program developed, it became 
customary for the two medical noncommissioned ollicers in each A 
detachment to hold sick call at the CIDG camp dispensary or in 
the adjoining village two or three times a week for the benefit of 
CIDCf dependents, the local villagers, and any others from the 
surrounding countryside. After establishing this routine, the aid- 
men would extend their activities by conducting village sick calls in 
outlying villages, taking their medicines and equipment in a jeep 
or on their backs. 

The contribution by the medical men is generally considered to 
be the most influential and productive of all the various civic action 
programs—and by far the biggest success with the people. By the 
spring of 19fi4, over 1.5 million people had been helped by the 
Special Forces in the medical programs under civic action. Special 
Forces medical men and their Vietnamese assistants treated wounds, 
fractures, sores, and infections; gave immunizations and pills for 
many diseases and illnesses; pulled teeth; and delivered babies. 
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Treating a Chiij> at the Special Forces Dispensary 

Tliey also supervised and lielped in ilie building ol village 
dispensaries. 

Co operating witli IJ.S. civilian agencies, tlie U,S. .Army Spec ial 
Forces conducted a wide variety of nonmedical civic actions includ¬ 
ing distribulion of relief supplies to refugees (food, clol liing, blan* 
kets, cooking utensils, soap, and tootlibruslies—all fuinislied by die 
Cnited States Operations Mission, CARE, religious groups, and 
families of Special Forces troops back liome); building and repair¬ 
ing scliools, dispensaries, playgrounds, marketplaces, pagodas, 
latrines, orplianages, and leprosariums; digging wells, clearing 
land, carrying out irrigation and drainage projects: constructing 
and repairing roads, bridges, and culverts: distributing tools, fer¬ 
tiliser, and seed received from United Stales Operations Mission 
and CARE; working for rodent and insect control; improving tlie 
grade of cliickens and pigs witli breeding stock provided by 
United States Operations Mission; building ponds and stcxking 
tliem witli fisli provided by United Slates Operations Mission: 
distributing scliool books, pencils, notebooks, blackboards, and 
clialk: conducting classes in Englisli for CIDG troops and in some 
cases local officials; and establisliing co-operative stores wliere local 
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produce and handicrafts could be sold and manufactured articles 
purchased. In remote and dangerous areas, Special Forces men 
sometimes acted as the forward agents or representatives for U,S. 
civilian agencies. 

Two typical motnhly reports submitted by A detachments in 
March 19(34 further show the wide range of Special Forces activity. 
Civic action activities c:onducted by one Special Forces A detach¬ 
ment in one month included 925 patients treated at the camp dis- 
pensary; patients treated in three neighboring villages: land 

cleared for growing dry rice and vegetables; security fence con¬ 
structed for a strategic humlet (villagers who were physically able 
to work furnished the labor): food provided for a leper colony 
nearby: two new houses constructed for the leper colony (clothing, 
tools, and other implements lor the colony were purchased at the 
local market and at the district capital instead of being recjuested 
through normal supply channels, since the lepers were familiar with 
the local tools and worked better with them); and a co-operative 
store established to resell at a small profit merchandise bought at 
the district capital. 

A recapitulation of civic action activities conducted in a single 
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nioiitli by all Special Forces detachments deployed throughout 
Vietnam at that time included the distribution of 7,800 kilograms 
of rice, 1,000 pounds of salt, milk, fish, and other foods: 300 sets of 
clothing and school uniforms and quantities of yard goods and 
blankets: and school supplies, including textbooks, for various 
town schools. Twenty-four truckloads of bamboo and thatch were 
delivered to one village; bridges, roads, wells, and schools were 
repaired: cement was donated for the improvement of one pagoda 
and one Catholic church; 33.130 patients were treated at CIDG 
camp dispensaries: 23,140 patients were treated in neighboring vil¬ 
lages by U.S- Special Forces and Vietnam Special Forces medical 
men or village health workers: 11^ villages were visited by medical 
patrols; and 3,000 typhoid inoculations were administered. 

Americans were the driving force behind civic action; the atti¬ 
tude of the Vietnamese and even the people involved, occasionally, 
was disappointingly indifferent. There were some encouraging in¬ 
stances of genuine concern on the part of district chiefs, province 
chiefs, Vietnamese Special Forces camp commanders, and other 
government officials for the welfare of the people, but many reports 
of Special Forces units mentioned the unsympathetic attitude of 
their Vietnamese Special Forces counterparts toward the civilian 
population. The following is an excerpt from the section on civic 
action in a U.S. Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, study of 
Tay Ninh Province dateci 23 December 1063: 

Vicinaniese military action in the province is almost non-existent. 
The scope of civic action projects being accomplished by USOM and 
US military personnel includes education, commerce, transportation, 
public welfare, health, and sanitation. But the refusal of ARVN mili¬ 
tary personnel to coo^rerate and assist in these projects results in failure 
to achieve the ohjeaives of military civic action (goodwill leading to 
supjxjrt for the GVN). 

While a few' isolated instances of military civic action liave occurred, 
the prevailing attitude among military personnel is that manual labor 
which assists civilians is beneath a soldier s dignity. The degree of in¬ 
difference of the military tow'ard civilian welfare w'as exemplified w'hen 
the Vietnamese soldiers refused to help unload USOM emergency food 
supplies for a hamlet destroyed by the Viet Cong, The arrogant, incon¬ 
siderate treatment of civiliaiiis by soldiers has caused many civilians to 
sup|X)rt the Viet Cong. 

A milder form of the military resistance to civic action was the 
reluctance of Vietnamese soldiers to help build houses for the 
civilians on the grounds that they saw no reason to help some 
questionable refugee to have a house when their own families' 
housing was so poor. Province chiefs and district chiefs were in 
many cases not disposed to contribute to civic action. Supplies in- 
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tended for relief purposes or for civic action projects were occa¬ 
sionally siphoned off into coniniercial channels, or the intended 
recipients were made to pay for them instead of receiving them 
free. 

The villagers were generally receptive to medical attention and 
to relief and welfare aid. The benefits to the individual were direct 
and tangible. Reactions to larger community-improvement projects, 
however, were not always what an American would expect. Vil¬ 
lagers were willing to work on such projects if they were paid for 
their lal)or and for the materials they provided, Inu the concept of 
co-operative self-help with an unpaid contribution from each partic¬ 
ipant seemed foreign to their nature or culture patterns. Such 
projects had only limited success. 

Psychological operations conducted in connection with the 
CIDG program began with emphasis on the direct day to-day, 
person^o-person approach based on thorough knowledge and un¬ 
derstanding of the ways of the local villagers and their leaders. 
Later, under Vietnam Army and Vietnamese Special Forces man¬ 
agement, it became largely a mass-media program with one-time 
lectures to assembled groups, film showings (American westerns 
were very popular), loudspeaker broadcasts, and the distribution of 
printed matter. Until the 1964-1965 period, Vietnamese military 
participation in psychological operations was minimal; Special 
Forces provided most of the initiative, often without fixed guide¬ 
lines, using their imagination in ad hoc programs. In the period 
1964-1965 an augmentation of men qualified in civic action and 
psychological operations was provided to the Special Forces, with a 
resultant improvement in the program. 


The MorilagiKtrd U}?rising 

The bad feeling between the Montagnards and the Vietnamese 
flared intoan armed uprising in September 1964. The Montagnards 
struck in five CIDG camps in the 11 Corps Tactical Zone: Buon 
Mi Ga, Buon Sar Pa, Bu Prang, Ban Don, and Buon Brieng. During 
the night of Septemljer 19-20, sixty-four CIDG troops disarmed 
and restricted their U.S. Special Forces advisers and rebelled 
against the government. At Bu Prang the mobile strike force 
troops killed Fifteen of their Vietnamese leaders and later killed 
seventeen Popular Forces soldiers and two civilians at a nearby 
Popular Forces post. The Buon Sar Pa Mobile Strike Force with 
help from Bu Prang killed eleven Vietnamese Special Forces troops 
at their camp, seized the district headquarters at Dak Mil, and 
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advanced on the town of Ban Me Tliuot. the province capital Two 
hundred Vietnamese civilians were also rounded up and held at the 
Buon Sar Pa camp. The CIDG force at Ban Don bound and gagged 
their Vietnamese Special Forces advisers and marched on Ban Me 
Thuot. The camp at Buon Brieng, although requested to do so, did 
not join in the uprising—mainly as a result of the cooMieadcd 
actions of the U.S. Special Forces detachment commander, C:\[y* 
tain Vernon P. Gillespie. 

These disorders constituted an armed challenge to the govern¬ 
ment. By late evening of 20 September, however, most of the 
insurgent elements had returned to their base camps. 11.S. Special 
Forces A detachment leaders at Bit Prang, Ban Don. and Buon 
Brieng personally persuaded their Rhade units not to march on Ban 
Me Thuot, but those at Buon Sar Pa and Buon Mi Ga were less 
successful The following six days were marked by an uneasy calm 
during which leaders of both sides negotiated. On 28 September 
the situation was finally brought under control by LIS. advisers 
acting as intermediaries. 

Montagnard demands presented to Vietnamese olficials at a 
conference in Pleiku from 15 to 17 October included: publishing of 
government policy in regard to landownership and relations be¬ 
tween Montagnards and the government; representation in tlie 
National Assembly and at the district and province levels of govern¬ 
ment; positions in government bureaus and local government 
offices; larger Montagnard quotas in Vietnamese officer and non¬ 
commissioned officers schools; Montagnard tribunals; and certain 
symbols of Montagnard autonomy, for example a Montagnard 
flag, Montagnard languages taught in primary schools, and reten¬ 
tion of Montagnard names for cities and villages. Goverinuent 
representatives agreed to some of these demands and promised to 
study the others. 


The }lh Special Forces Group (Airborrie) 

In the early summer of 1964, two decisions were made con¬ 
cerning the future employment of the U.S. Special Forces in Viet¬ 
nam: to expand the Special Forces organization to a full group, 
and to change the tour from a six-month temporary duty assign¬ 
ment to a one-year permanent change of station. 

The emphasis on the border surveillance mission after the 
takeover from the U.S. Mission, the further development of that 
mission as stated in the Vietnamese Pacification Plan for 1964, and 
other new missions under consideration created a requirement for 
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Table 3—Organization of U S. Special Forces Detachmems 


Operational Dotachinent C 

CoininaiuJing oflker, lieutenant colonel .. 

Executive olficer, major ....... 

Adjutant, captain .....*.. 

Intelligence olficer (Ui>. Army), captain ..... 

Opci atioti arul training olficer (U.S, Army), captain ... 

Supply officer (U.S. Army, captain ... 

Sci gean t major EO ..... ........ 

[uttrlligeiice «i(‘igeant E^ .... 

Operations setgeiint K8 ..... 

Supply «crgeiint E8 ... 

Assistant supply sergeant E7 .... 

Ratlio operator supervisor E7 ..... 

Administrniion supi'ivisor £6 ...... 

Chid of research and dev elopment operators £5 .. ^ 

Senior lield radio i epairman E5 ... 

Operational clerk K5 ....... 

Opei ational Detaclimcnt B 

Commanding oincer, major ....* 

Executive oHicer, captain — .. 

Adjutant, captain ....... .. ..*.. 

Intelligence oHicor (U.S, Ainiy). captain .... *... 

Operation and training olficer (U.S. Army), captain ... 

Supply olficer (U’.S. Ann)), captain ...... ..... 

Sergeant major Ef> ............ 

Intelligence scigeant E8 ..... 

Opciations sergeant E8 ....... 

Chief medical noucoimnisNioncd ollicer ES ... 

If envy weapons leader K7 ....... -»< 

Light weapons leader £7 ... 

Engineer sergeant E7 ....... 

Radio operauir .supi:rvisor E7 .. 

Supply sergeant E7 . 

Administration supervisor K6 .... 

Assisiani supply sergeant E6 ....*. 

pi even live metlicine specialist E6 ....... 

Chid of research and developmeiii operators E5.... ' 

Engineer E"> .... 

OjMn ational clerk £5 ..... 

Operational Deiachinent A 

Commanding officer, captain .... 

Executive oflicoi. lieutenant ........ 

Operations sergeant E8 ..... 

Heavy weapons leader E7 . — ..... 

Intelligence sergeant E7 . 

Light weapons leader £7 ......... - * 

Medical specialist £7 ...... 

Radio operator supei v isor E7 ...- -..... 
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Table 3—Organization of U.S. Special Forces Detachments— 

Continues! 


Operational Detachment A—coiiiituiert 

Engineer sergeant E7 . 

Assistant medical specialist E6 . 

Chief of research and de\'elopmcnt operator E5 
Engineer E5 ..... - — 

Administrative DctachincnL 

Commanding ofliccr, captain 
Executive officer, lieutenant 
Detachment sergeant E7 . 


Mess steward E7 . - -...* *. 1 

Supply sergeant E6 ..... I 

First cook E6 ..* ^ ...... *. * *. 1 

First cooks E5 . 2 

Armorer E4 ......... 1 

Detachment clerk E4 . 1 

Cooks E4 . S 


Equipment reports clerk E4 
Cooks apprentice E3 . 


Table 4 —Status Report, U.S. Speciai. Forces CIDG Camps, 
OcTOliER 1964 


Location 

1 

Viemamese 
Special Forces 

US. 

Special Forces 

Strike 

Force 

Nung 

Force 

Officers' 

Eiillsied 

Men 

Officers 

Enlisted 

Men 

Companies 

Men 

Men 

I Corps Tactical Zone 








Da Nang . 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

5S 

158 

Khe Sanh ..... 

2 

11 

2 

10 

5 

677 

48 

Kham Due* . 

1 

12 

2 

10 

2 

183 

118 


1 

12 

2 

10 

5 

507 

408 

A Ro. 

1 

IS 

2 

10 

4 

358 

55 

A Shau . 

4 

10 

2 

10 

S 

332 

45 

Ta Ko ... 

1 

6 

1 

10 

2 

231 

0 

II Corps Tactical Zone 








Pleiku . 

14 

54 , 

12 

29 

0 

0 

60 

Kannack ..... 

5 

17 

2 

10 

S 

418 

36 

Cia Vuc ,**.**♦*,,, 

2 

8 

2 

10 

s 

541 

74 

Dak Pek . 

1 

16 

2 

10 

4 

479 

33 

Dak To . 

1 

10 

2 

10 

S 

371 

— 

Buon Bcng ... 

2 

10 

2 

10 

5 

865 

— 

Polei Krong . 

1 

10 

2 

9 

4 

463 

25 

Plei Mrong .. 

3 

IS 

2 

10 

3 

464 

37 

Chu Droll . 

1 

8 

2 

5 

4 

444 

35 
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Table ^—Status Report, U,S, Special Forces ClDG Camps, 

OcroBER 1964 — Continued 



Vietnamese 
Special Forces 

U.S. 

Special Forces 

Strike 

Force 

Nung 

Force 

Location 

OIBcers 


Officers 

Enlisted 

Men 

Companies 

Men 

Men 

II Corps Tactical 
Zonc^continuctl 








IMci Do I-iio 

2 

9 

1 

5 

2 

271 

41 

Pk-i Me .. 

1 

10 

1 

5 

3 

241 

35 

Plicy Sronh ... 

1 

3 

2 

10 

4 

652 

0 

Buon Mi Ca .. 

1 

3 

1 

5 

4 

61<) 

0 

Nha Trang 

5 

11 

1 

5 

3 

505 

0 

Ban Don .. 

2 

12 

2 

10 

5 

799 

0 

Plri Ta Nangic ,, .. 

1 

1 

2 

10 

4 

606 

0 

Dong Trc .. 

1 

9 

2 

10 

4 

619 

51 

Dong Ba Thin 

‘ — 

14 

1 

5 

2 

308 

9 

Bijon Bricng . 

1 

10 

2 

10 

3 

775 

22 

Plci Djcrcng. 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

231 

30 

Bn Prang . 

0 

0 

2 

10 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Ill Corps Tactical Zone 








Saigon . 

8 

IS 

6 

17 

0 

0 

0 

Bu Chia Map. 

4 

10 

2 

10 

4 

44!) 

9 

Siini Da . 

5 

3 

2 

10 

5 

570 

0 

Bu Hop . 

3 

8 

2 

10 

3 

275 

0 

Minh Thanh . 

4 

8 

2 

10 

3 

382 

0 

Trang Sup . 

4 

15 

1 

5 

7 

856 

1 

Nui Ha Den . 

» 

ft 

1 

5 

2 

175 

0 

L«c Niuh . 

3 

7 

2 

9 

I 

596 

0 

Long 1 lianh . 

» 

ft 

3 

12 

ft 

ft 

ft 

I hii Due . 

3 

15 

2 

9 

ft 

ft 

521 

Hen Cat . 

d 

ft 

1 

5 

4 

450 

ft 

IV Corps Tactical Zone 








Can Tho . 


‘70 

10 

17 

83 

— 

0 

Moc liioa . 


<^23 

2 

10 

4 

608 

33 

Don Phijoc . 


<^10 

2 

10 

2 

462 

0 

An Long . 


<^11 

2 

10 

3 

434 

0 

An Phil . 


MS 

2 

10 

5 


0 

Tilth Uicn . 


*23 

2 

10 

4 


0 

Vinh Gia . 


M8 

2 

10 

3 


1 

To Chan . 


MS 

2 

10 

3 

B 

0 


•Two Jetachnicnts. 

^ Noi available. 

9 Combined flBuros for officers and entisted men. 
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more Special Fortes detaclimeius. In Marcli 1964, tlie coniniimdiiig 
oflicer of Special Forces (Provisional), Vietnam, liad lec]nested 
eleven additional A deiacliments, tliree B detaclimenis, and four C 
detacliments—in effect an increase lo a full group. In die spring ol 
1964, Special Forces (Provisional), Vietnam, became an establislied 
command and was oflicially designated U.S. Army Special Fortes. 
Vietnam. Finally, on I October 1964, tlie 5tli Special Forces (b oup 
(Airl)orne), 1st Special Fortes, witli an aiitliori/ed strcngtii of 
l,297r was assigned to Vietnam. Tlie introduction of tlie btli Special 
Forces Group unci die transition to permanent cliange of station was 
to be pliased, witli tlie first nine pennanent cliange of station A 
detachments arriving on 2S September 1964. All tempoiary duty 
detachments were to depart hy I May 196.5. By the end of Septem¬ 
ber there were fi\e B and forty-four A detachments in Vietnam, ol 
which one B and three A detachments were assigiietl to special 
projects, plus a signal element and tweiuy-man psychologic al opera¬ 
tions and civic action auginentation unit. By February 196.5 Special 
Forces strength would rise to four C. twelve B, and forty-eight A 
detachments. 3 <ind 4) 

With the expansion to group le\ el, C detachments were to 
replace B detachments at the corps level and B detachments were 
to continue to control A detachments and possibly were to be 
collated with Vietnamese Army division head(]uarters. IIead(]uar- 
ters, 5th Special Forces Group (Airborne), was to exercise com¬ 
mand less operational control of deployed detachments, which 
would remain for the time being with the G.S. senior advisers in 
each corps: to advise on opening and closing of camps: to establisli 
new cumps: mid to advise tlie Vietnamese Special Forces lligli 
Command. {^Fahle .!>) "l lie 5tli Special Forces Group would also 
provide formal training wlien re(]uired for Vietnamese Special 
Forces ;ind CI1)(» units. 



PART TWO 

THE MIDDLE YEARS: 1965-1968 



»■« 




CHAPTER IV 


The CIDG Program Begins To Mature 


In the early years the Civilian Irregular Defense Group pro¬ 
gram was essentially a defensive effort characterized by the over¬ 
riding goal of securing control over the indigenous minorities and 
winning their allegiance so that they would not fall to the Com¬ 
munists. The missions were to control the Viet Cong, either 
through area development or border surveillance or combinations 
of the two. The civilian irregulars and the U.S. Special Forces 
were not hunting the Viet Cong in the beginning. The buildup of 
conventional U.S. forces in Vietnam changed all that and opened 
the door to the next stage in the evolution of the Special Forces 
CIDG program—a stage in which the Special Forces and the irregu¬ 
lars would find themselves cast in a distinctly offensive role. They 
were to become hunters with the mission of fielding and destroying 
the enemy. 

In January 1965, just before the beginning of the massive U.S. 
commitment of conventional forces to South Vietnam, the U.S. 
Special Forces counterinsurgency program was defined in a letter 
from Headquarters, 5th Special Forces Group (Airborne), to the 
commanders of all operational A, B, and C detachments: 

Definition: The SF Counterinsurgency Program is a phased and 
combined military-civil counterinsurgency effort designed to accomplish 
the following objectives: (a) destroy the Viet Cong and create a secure 
environment: (b) establish firm governmental control over the popula¬ 
tion; and (c) enlist the population's active and willing support of, and 
participation in the government's programs. 

These objectives are accomplished while executing any one of three 
possible assigned missions: (1) border surveillance and control, (2) op¬ 
erations against infiltration routes, or (3) operations against VC war 
zones and bases. 

Concept of the Operation: This is essentially a clear, secure, and 
develop operation. A fundamental point in the counterinsurgency pro¬ 
gram IS that, where possible, the Strike Force personnel should be 
locally recruited in order to provide an exploitable entry to the popu¬ 
lace which, in turn, facilitates military-civil relations. 

The letter goes on to state that no population area which is "un¬ 
committed'' or which has been dominated by the Viet Cong can be 
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At Ease in Camp, Montacnare>s Are Amused at Americaji's attempts 
to play (he native flute (left) and the ritual of shaving (right). 


considered won to the government until the Viet Cong have been 
cleared from the area, the local Viet Cong underground organiza¬ 
tion has been eliminated, and the government of the Republic of 
Vietnam has firmly replaced that of the Viet Cong. The letter also 
points out that in remote areas the task is often to introduce the 
government representatives for the first time. 

While the new offensive role of the CIDG under the U.S. Special 
Forces is reflected in the letter, its operations statement reveals that 
the old area development concepts were still operative to a large 
extent. As the number of conventional U.S. forces began to grow, 
however, the use of the Special Forces and CIDG troops in a 
straightforward, offensive combat role became the norm—both in 
theory and in practice. In these middle years, the civilian irregulars 
under the Special Forces assumed a fully offensive, though not 
always fully conventional, role. They became hunters of the Viet 
Cong and the North Vietnamese Army. 

U.S. forces were there to defeat the enemy. Their presence and 
the presence of conventional North Vietnamese units changed the 
nature of the entire war. Before 1965 there was principally a 
guerrilla insurgency. After 1965 the conflict became more conven¬ 
tional, with the major qualification that guerrilla tactics were used 
heavily by the enemy. At any rate, the '’conventionalization** of 
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Strike Force Assault Troofs Leaving Helicopter 


the war led to the "conventionalizatioiV' of the civilian irregulars, 
who were no longer fighting for their own protection but instead 
were fighting to defeat the enemy. 

The emergence of the Special Forces Civilian Irregular Defense 
Group project as an offensive effort is not surprising. For the most 
part, the American soldier arriving in Vietnam found himself in 
an environment totally different from anything he had ever ex¬ 
perienced. He was not used to the heat, the rain, the jungle; he 
did not know the Vietnamese people and their culture; he did not 
speak the language; and, most signiikantly, he did not know who or 
where the enemy was or how to find out. On the other hand, the 
U.S. Special Forces and their civilian irregular troops were accus¬ 
tomed to the heat, rain, and jungle, and they could communicate. 
Special Forces men had come to know the people and their culture. 
Participation by the Special Forces in tribal ceremonial functions 
was not uncommon, and the Montagnard bracelet worn by many 
Green Berets was a token of Montagnard respect and involved a 
ceremony for its presentation. And, finally, if they did not know 
who or where the Viet Cong were, they could find out. 

Besides causing the shift to the offensive in the Special Forces 
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CIDG role, the large number of American troops had other effects 
on the CIDG program, both good and bad. For example, new 
American commanders often misjudged or misunderstood the cap¬ 
abilities of the Civilian Irregular Defense Group units present in 
their tactical areas of responsibility. As a result a company of ir¬ 
regulars would occasionally be requested for a job which a U.S. 
infantry company could handle but for which the irregulars were 
neither trained nor prepared. Another mistake IJ,S. commanders 
made was to propose splitting a CIDG company, with the idea ol 
sending one platoon here and another there. This practice, stand¬ 
ard procedure for an American unit, was hard on the CIDG troops 
for whom unit integrity was extremely important. The civilian 
irregulars did not think of themselves as battalions, brigades, or 
divisions. They were companies, strike forces, tied together not only 
by their Vietnamese Special Forces commanders and U.S. Special 
Forces advisers, but also by their common homelands and tribal 
bonds. It is not surprising then that a CIDG platoon would be in 
over its head trying to work with a U.S. infantry platoon on its 
flanks. On the whole, U.S. commanders never really became familiar 
with the civilian irregulars and their capabilities. 

The U.S. buildup also had good effects. Most important of these 
was in the area of camp defense and security—two major concerns 
in the early years. The chief difficulty had been to reinforce a camp 
rapidly and effectively when it came under imminent or actual 
enemy attack. The buildup of U.S. forces not only provided power¬ 
ful U.S. reaction forces, but it also promoted further development, 
particularly from 1966 to 1967, of indigenous reaction forces, known 
as mobile strike units, in numbers, dispersion, and strength. The 
advent of U.S. Air Force suppot t along with the helicopter and its 
availability to the CIDG reaction forces made rapid and effective 
response a reality. Command and operational control structures 
were reorganized and streamlined in order to provide rapid reac¬ 
tion forces with reserves. Eventually, these developments would 
make it possible for the Special Forces and civilian irregulars to 
reinforce camps under attack that would otherwise have been lost. 
Similar positive effects were achieved in other combat operations. 
For example, in the early 1960s the Irregulars had run into enemy 
units which were too big for them to handle. In the latter years, 
such contacts could be and were exploited. In fact, one of the major 
functions of the CIDG came to be precisely that of finding the 
enemy in force so that he could be engaged. 

Along these lines, it is not surprising that the ability to gather 
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intelligence that was inherent in the Special Forces CIDG effort 
came to be heavily used The CIDG troops and their U.S. and 
Vietnamese Special Forces leaders were ideally suited for the task of 
finding and fixing enemy forces. Their camps were dispersed from 
one end of the country to the other, usually in Viet Cong territory- 
Further, the civilian irregulars and the Special Forces were them¬ 
selves trained guerrillas, capable of meeting the enemy on his own 
terms. Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, estimates indicate 
that in the course of this period almost 50 percent of the comm;md*.s 
ground combat intelligence came from Special Forces and civilian 
irregulars. 

Again, this new role as intelligence gatherers had both good and 
bad effects on the Special Forces CIDG program. On the positive 
side, the CIDG program was revitalized and strengthened when its 
value as a source of intelligence was realized and exploited. In the 
early years plans had been formulated for the discontinuance of the 
program as such, and its integration into the conventional Viet¬ 
namese military structure. In fact, the opposite happened. The 
program continued to expand vigorously as new missions like the 
production of intell igence were devised. (T able 6) 

On the other hand, the emphasis on producing reliable intel¬ 
ligence for use by conventional forces necessarily led to the decline 
of what may be termed *1ocaT intelligence. Under the area devel¬ 
opment concept, emphasis had been placed on intelligence covering 
the local Viet Cong underground organization in the area of 
operation of each camp. The aim was to destroy the Viet Cong 
organization in each tactical area of responsibility. Later, when 
priority was given to intelligence for conventional forces, local 
intelligence efforts deteriorated, with a corresponding decrease in 
the effectiveness of local area development. Finding and destroying 
the Viet Cong countrywide by conventional military methods took 
precedence over the more subtle tactic of systematically rooting out 
the Viet Cong structure in each of the areas surrounding the CIDG 
camps. This is not to say that the expanded and unified intelligence 
mission given the Special Forces and civilian irregulars was not 
effective. On the contrary, it was effective. But the talents of the 
Special Forces in area development came to be exploited only to 
a minimal degree. 

Finally, the demand for intelligence was the primary factor in¬ 
fluencing the development of the so-called unconventional opera¬ 
tions carried out by the Special Forces during this period. The 
mission of finding the enemy led to the establishment of such 
special operations as Projects Delta, Omega, and Sigma, which 
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proved to be significant contributions of the U.S. Special Forces to 
the war in Vietnam. The intelligence these projects produced was 
invaluable, and their deadly effectiveness against the enemy proved 
their worth as methods of offensive counterinsurgency. 

In the course of these middle years, the Special Forces troops 
also were given new missions, which, while related to the CIDG 
program, were in addition to their CIDG mission. Included among 
these were the subsector advisory mission and the Recondo (recon¬ 
naissance-commando) School mission. 

Combat actions during this period fell into three categories. 
First, there were actions connected with the opening, closing, or 
defense of CIDG camps, especially along the border, including the 
battles at A Shan, Fang Vei, Con Thicn, Loc Ninh, Thuong Thoi, 
and Bu Dop. The pattern seems to have been that when a camp 
became a real nuisance to the enemy he was very likely to attack in 
great strength in an effort to overrun and destroy it. Otherwise the 
camps were left alone, and any contacts made were, for the most 
part, the result of sending out patrols from the camp. 

Second, there were combat actions that grew out of the special 
operations, including Project Delta operations in I Corps: Bi.agk- 
JACK 33 operations in III Corps under Project Sigma—the first 
operation in which mobile guerrilla forces were employed in con¬ 
junction with a project force; Bi.ack jack 41. in which two mobile 
strike force companies conducted a parachute assault in the Seven 
Mountains region of l\^ Corps, and a mobile strike force carried 
out an operation in 111 Corps around Soui Da, in which the force 
was credited with rendering a Viet Cong battalion ineffective and 
which eventually developed into Operation Ati it:koro. 

Finally, the third type of combat action took place when CIDC^ 
troops were employed in conjunction with conventional forces in 
conventional combat operations. Among these were Operation 
Nathan Hale, jointly conducted by ClD(r forces, 1st Cavalry 
Division (Airmobile), and 101st Airborne Division: Operations 
Uenky Ci.AV and Tuayer; Operation Rio Bi.anco in I Corps, 
involving CIDG troops. Regional Forces, Vietnam Army troops. 
Vietnam Hangers, Korean marines, and II.S. marines; and Opera¬ 
tion Sam Houston in II Corps, conducted by the 4th Infantry 
Division and the CIDCi troops. The CIDG trcK>ps also fought in the 
cities during the enemy Tel offensive of 1968. Contacts made by 
mobile strike forces and mobile guerrilla forces often developed 
into significant combat actions. 

The introduction of large numbers of II.S, forces to the conflict 
in Vietnam brought drastic changes in the role of the U S. Special 
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Forces, in the Civilian Irregular Defense Group program, and in 
the war itself. The effects were felt almost immediately in the 
assignment of new subordinate missions, including that ol assisting 
in the introduction of U.S. forces into rem#te areas. Initially the 
U.S. troop buildup had its greatest impact on the CJDCi program 
in the II and 111 Corps Tactical Zones because conventional opera¬ 
tions were, in the beginning, conducted there on a much larger 
scale geographically than they were in IV Corps or I Corps. In II 
and III Corps, tactical areas of responsibility of the CIDC; camps 
repeatedly intersected or were included in the operational areas of 
conventional U.S. forces, with the result that camp strike forces 
came more and more under indirect U.S. operational control. 

U.S. unit commanders soon realized that a Civilian Irregular 
Defense camp was an excellent source of local information. They 
learned quickly that guides, interpreters, scouts, or trackers, and 
fairly proficient prisoner of war interrogators were to be found in 
the camps, and that the strike force companies—provided that their 
special aptitudes were exploited and they were not expected to 
perform in all respects like U.S. infantry companies—could be 
useful adjuncts to U.S. search and destroy operations. In 1 Corps 
conventional operations by the 111 Marine Amphibious Force were 
concentrated near the coast and therefore did not become opera¬ 
tionally involved with the Civilian Irregular Defense Group. It was 
not until the spring of 1967, with the introduction of Task Force 
Oregon, that this situation changed. In IV Corps the U.S. buildup 
had no impact on operations in the beginning, although good 
effects were felt, for example, in more helicopter and tactical air 
support. 

The buildup benefited the Civilian Irregular Defense (»roup 
program itself in many ways. U.S. Army engineers were brought in 
to assist in the construction of camps. U.S. ground forces could now 
be used as security forces when areas were being explored to selei t 
new campsites. A combination of U.S. combat forces and civilian 
irregulars would make it possible to establish ClDG camps in areas 
where enemy strength had previously made it unfeasible. There 
was now increased helicopter support for ClDG airmobile opera¬ 
tions. U.S. combat forces could now be employed as reaction 
forces to exploit opportunities developed by ClDG operations and 
to relieve ClDG tro«ps or camps under attack. The camps of the 
civilian irregulars were small, isolated strongpoints, without any in¬ 
herent capability for mutual support. The organic mobile strike 
forces did not attain significant strength until late in 1966; Viet¬ 
namese Army reaction forces were usually available but could 
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seldom be committed quickly. Actually, until the U.S. infantry 
arrived in strength tliere was no force available to exploit sitcli a 
target of opportunity as a multibattalion concentration of Viet 
C'ong preparing to attack a Special Forces camp, or to justify pene¬ 
tration of the war zones by C'lDG reconnaissance patrols to locate 
enemy units. Especially during 1965 and 1966 many of the more 
productive U.S. operations in II and 111 Corps began as reactions 
to CIDG contacts with the enemy or as attacks against enemy 
concentrations discovered in tlieir preparations by Special Forces 
agencies. 

The troop buildup also brought difficulties for the Special 
Forces. These invariably stemmed from a lack of tmderstandirig on 
the part of U.S. commanders at all levels of the nature of the CIDG 
program and its command structure, of the role of Special Forces 
operational detachments, and of the capabilities and limitations of 
irregulars. The most i ommon mistakes of U.S. commanders and 
staff officers were to equate a strike force company witli a regular 
infantry company and to assume that CIDG camps located in an 
American unit's assigned area automatically came under its opera¬ 
tional command. 

In tlie period from July 1965 to June 1966 the Special Forces 
continued to grow. No attempts at turnover were made during this 
year; the emphasis was on expansion and development of ClDCx 
resources in support of the war effort in general. This growth was 
another effect of the U.S. buildup, one which liad not been ex¬ 
pected and which came to liglit when the 5th Special Forces Group 
submitted its analysis of the CIDG. 

With the deploynieiu of conventional U.S, combat units to RVN in 
May 1963, it was fdt by many that the ClDG effort was no longer 
recpiired or valid in the face of the increased enemy threat. A study was 
conducted by the MACV staff to dotennine the desirability of com¬ 
pletely phasing out all USASF and cotn erting the CIDG to Regional 
Force status by 1 January 1967. The proposed conversion schedule 
required a specified number of CIDG to convert to RF during a speci¬ 
fied time frame. 

While being considered for complete phase-out by January 1967, it 
was found that the CIDG camj>s provided valuable staging bases from 
which .'\RVN and the Free World Military .'\ssistance Forces (FWMAF) 
could launch offensive 0 |)erations against tlie enemy, a role which the 
founders of the program had not foreseen. 

Sonie of the points made by the departing commander of the 
5th Special Forces {.\irborne) in June 1966 concerning his year of 
command will bear repeating here. 
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Spkciai. Forces Mi:n and Civilian Irreciilars on fmiroi fmmr (o eaf . 


Tlic ‘'spcci.^il ’ xiibout Special Forces is simply thai the iion-commis- 
sioiiecl officers are ilic fimest to be foiiiul anywhere in the world. Their* 
multiple skills and individual motivation are exploited to the fullest in 
the combat environment of the A detachment in VC-dominated areas. 
If today s Special Forces N'CO has ever had any peer, it was probably 
the tough, self-reliant, combat-tested soldier who fought on the Indian 
frontier of our own country during the I87()'s. . . p 

Also, to my surprise, 1 discovered that the ClDC troops are not the 
band of unskilled, disorganized, and disgt untled ]>easants I had en> 
visioned. They are, in fact, closely knit religious or‘ ethnic minority 
groups with a fierce loyalty to each other and to those who will treat 
them with res[>cct and consideration. . . . 

I'he addition of an airmobile company (light) has prov*ed to be of 
particular value. Command and control are greatly enhanced, and the 
organic capability to stage niy own airmobile operations has drastically 
reduced reaction limCr which is so important in this counterinsurgency 
environment. Similarly, the engineer augmentation has greatly assisted 
in improving airlields and expediting camp construction. . . , 

A few observations should be made in the area of combat o[>cra- 
tions. First, much of the initiative still rests in the hands of the and 
the NV.A. This remains so primarily as a resuh of the first-rate intelli¬ 
gence system of the VC. In general, most engagements occur when the 
VC determine that it is to their advantage to liglit. Otherwise, they fade 
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into the bush, 0[x?raiioiis of larger-ihau-coni|)aiiy si/e seldom make 
contact. Small unit patrolling and aml^ushes (s(|uad and platoon), 
backed u|) by res|)o*isive air su|)|)ori and reaction forces, fuive |)roven 
to be a most effective a|)|)roaclK , , In this manner we have been 

able to average 9.7 coiuacis per day with the enemy during the past 
year. Counting operations outside the camp perimeters each day during 
the past twelve months. . . . 

Project Delta cominues to l>e a particularly useful intelligence 
gathering means. . . . The iechni<iue of em|)lo}nieni of these 

recoilrtaissance teams today differs somewhat in that they are now 
em|)loyed in VC controlled areas whei e there are no major friendly 
actions in jnogress which might com|)romise Della's jnesence. . . 

Currently these six-man US-Vietnamese teams *'work an area'* for 
longer j^eriods (generally thirty days) than heretofore. Rej^eaiedly they 
have collected valuable intelligence. , , . 

Probably the single greatest U.S. shortcoming in Vietnam is our lack 
of timely, accurate intelligence. Soldiers’ complaints about their re¬ 
pealed '*ivalks in the woods" witliout contact give evidence of this 
problem. SF CIDG camps however, have helped to fill this vacuum. SF 
camps are able to establish effective agent nets in the locale of the 
camp using CIDG who are native to the area. ... It is a unique 
capability wliich accrues to the USASF-CIDG system. .VIACV [2 slates 
that over 50 percent of all their ground intelligence re[x)rts in the 
country come from S|)ecial Forces sources. . . 7'lie 1st Air Cavalry 

Division's Operation Cra/y Horse during May 19hfi in Binh Diiih 
Province is an exam]>le of an o|)eratiou hainched solely as a result of 
intelligence obtained by a CIDG-Special Forces patrol . . . An¬ 

other exam|)le of success achieved from rajjid exj^loitation of SF battle¬ 
field intelligence occurred when Cam|) Buon Fa Vang, Darlac Province, 
ll CTZ, conducted an o|^ration on 18 March 19r>(>, in which a VC 
Com|)any Commander was KIA and several documents were ca|)turc<l. 
Subsecjuent analysis of the documents indicated the locution of four VC 
com|)anies, a|)|)roximaiely twenty-two kilometers from the cum|). An 
operation was planiu cl on the basis of the captured infoi mation. Opera¬ 
tion Le Hai 21 made cotuaci with a VC battalion located at the coordi¬ 
nates taken from the documents. . . . 

The areas of civic action and psychological operations continue to 
occupy much of our attention. According to USARV records, the 5tli 
Group Civic Action Program accounted for half of all the civic action 
projects conducted by USARV units during 19r>5-r>r> to date. . . . 

In I9()4 officials in the United States Mission in Saigon began 
pressing for more em|)hasis on providing advice and assistance to 
the \'ieinaniese on civil matters. One program which was developed 
and rapidly expanded called for U.S. advisers to assist the \'ieinam* 
ese government officials in improving the civic and comnuinity 
activities in their local areas. The advice and assistance ranged from 
large-scale projects such as dam construction, crop devel#pment, 
bridge building, and road improvements to the digging of wells, 
planning and supervising elementary sanitation systems, the estab- 
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lishment of small businesses, the construction of Moiiiagnard 
hospitals, and the technical training of medical ordeiiies> dental 
technicians, and automotive mechanics. 

Ll-S. Military Assistance Command, V'ietnam, advisers ivere as¬ 
signed to province or sector officials (roughly ecjuivalent to state 
officials in the United States), and as the number of American 
advisers increased, they were assigned to the next lower political 
level, the subsecror (town or village) officials. At the same time, it 
was recognized that the real focal point for advice and assistance 
should be the officials of tlte town or village. The availability of U.S. 
advisers, civilian and military, did not always stretch to include 
these grass roots officials. 

Since a number of CIDC* camps were located near subsector 
headejuarters, the U.S. Army Special Forces was asked in 1964 to 
study the practicality of assigning the additional mission of advis¬ 
ing subsector officials to the U.S. Special Forces commanders in the 
nearby ClDC- camps. At this point in time, the lO.S advisers from 
the Military Assistance Command, V'ietnam, had proven their 
worth in the political structure but had all the responsibility they 
could mmiage. Geographically they were stretched thin. The U.S. 
Special Forces headejuarters agreed to take on the additional mis¬ 
sion of advising the V'ietnamese civilian officials with the clear 
understanding that the C1D(> combat mission had priority. One 
compelling reason for accepting these posts in a select number of 
locations was that the Special Forces adviser had a built-in defensive 
capability in the form of the CIDG troops in nearby camps, a 
resource not available to the Military Assistance Command adviser, 
especially in insecure districts largely controlled by the V'iet Cong. 

After a successful test period with an A detachment in this dual 
role, the Military Assistance CJommand assigned the subsector mis¬ 
sion to appropriately situated A detachments in all four corps 
tactical zones. In certain provinces in III and IV' Corps, where 
most of the subsector officials were advised by Special Forces A 
detachment commanders, the control B detachments were assigned 
the next higher political level retjuirenient—the sector advisory 
mission. The mission of an A detachment commander in this 
assignment was to advise and assist the subsector official or district 
chief in the training and employment of his Regional and Popular 
Forces troops. As a sector adviser, a B deiachmem commander had 
a similar mission in relation to the sector commander or province 
chief. 

By October 1965 6ve B detachments had coequal missions and 
thirty-eight A detachments were assigned the subsector mission. The 
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Speceau Forces Soldiers Between Missions 


iiiiiiiber of detachments assigned these missions peaked in the first 
quarter of 1966 at seven B and forty-one A detachments and there¬ 
after declined. At the end of June 1967 there were four B and 
twenty-three A detachments so assigned. On the whole, the per¬ 
formance in the subsector and sector advisory mission by the Special 
Forces was very good, but A detachments were clearly better moti¬ 
vated and more effective in carrying out the subsector mission when 
controlled by a B detachment charged with the sector advisory 
mission. 

The combination of the coetjual missions of B detachments and 
the similarly charged A detachments under them was most produc¬ 
tive in the Mekong Delta, where the presence of U.S. troops was 
not a factor, and the contest, despite presence of the Vietnam Army, 
was for the most part between government paramilitary forces and 
local \'iet Cong units. In these circumstances, the B detachment 
commanders were in a position to plan and co-ordinate the opera¬ 
tions of all CIDG, Regional Forces, and Popular Forces units in a 
province by using an integrated intelligence system. Detachment 
lV-41 at Moc Hor in Kien Tuong Province, B-42 at Chau Doc in 
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the snme province, and B-43 at Cao Lanh in Kien Phong Province 
—all in the IV Corps—were able to operate most effectively in this 
\vay. 

In the area of combat developments, the achievements of Proj¬ 
ect Delta must be mentioned. Project Delta was the first unit 
specifically trained to perform special operations. When it first 
became operational in December 1964, after a long period of 
training, it consisted of six reconnaissance teams of eight Vietnam¬ 
ese and two IJ.S. Special Forces men each, and a reaction force, the 
Vietnam Army's 91st Ranger Battalion (Airborne) consisting ol 
three companies. By 1967 Project Delta had expanded to sixteen 
reconnaissance teams composed of four Vietnamese and two U.S, 
Special Forces members, eight roadrunner teams, and a reaction 
force of six companies. The pattern of operations consisted of infil¬ 
trating teams, normally by helicopter, at dusk or after dark into a 
Viet Cong-controlled area, without benefit of lights or ground re¬ 
ception party. At first the teams were limited to reconnaissance and 
were withdrawn if discovered. Subsequently, a decision was made to 
allow them to continue operations provided that contact with the 
enemy had been safely broken and to attack small targets that they 
could handle without help. Missions were assigned by Military 
Assistance Command, Vietnam, or the Vietnamese Joint (general 
Staff and were based on recommendations from the commanding 
general of the Vietnamese Special Forces and the commanding offi¬ 
cer of the 5th Special Forces Group (Airborne). 

Besides Project Delta, other combat developments in this 
period included the creation of the Apache Force and the Eagle 
Scouts, which were eventually integrated into the combat recon¬ 
naissance patrol and molnle strike forces, which also had their 
beginnings at tliis time. The full effectiveness and capabilities of 
the combat reconnaissance patrol anti mobile strike forces were 
not realized until after June 1966. 

The Apache Force was conceived as a combined force of Special 
Forces men and indigenous troops with the primary mission of 
orienting an American battalion or larger size unit prior to its 
commitment to combat against Viet Cong or North Vietnamese 
Army forces. The orientation included terrain walks, map analyses, 
Viet Cong or North Vietnamese small unit tactics, a review of 
lessons learned to date on enemy weaknesses and common mistakes 
made by U.S. forces when first committed. Finally, the Aparlie 
Force usually accompanied the American unit into the field for the 
first several days of combat. Jts secondary mission was to serve as a 
multipurpose reserve for the Special Forces ClDG program in order 
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Soldiers Firjnc an 81-mm. Mortar 

to extend intelligence capabilities, conduct offensive operations 
with Nung companies (which came to be heavily utilized in the 
mobile strike forces), reinforce threatened areas, or act as a reac¬ 
tion force for camps, outposts, or forward operations bases under 
attack. The Eagle Scouts, like the Apache Force, were capable of 
reconnaissance and combat and could l^e moved by helicopter as 
well. These two forces, along with others, represented stages in the 
evolution of an effective reconnaissance and reaction force—the mo¬ 
bile strike force. 

The formation of combat reconnaissance platoons of thirty- 
four men each, one platoon to each camp, began during the first 
quarter of 1965. It took some time to send all the platoons to Dong 
Ba Thin to receive special training at the Vietnamese Special 
Forces training center under Project Delta instructors, but the 
reconnaissance platoon became the elite unit of each camp and 
measurably increased the effectiveness of strike force operations. In 
most camps there was at least a reconnaissance squad attached to a 
regular strike force patrol, usually of company strength. The com¬ 
bat reconnaissance platoon was infrequently employed as a unit, 
but elements were often assigned the task of finding and fixing 
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enemy targets or used for psychological operations and small raids, 
or to adjust artillery fire and air strikes. In July 1966 the decision 
was made to increase the strength to two reconnaissance platoons 
per CIDG camp. 

From 1961 to 1964 a serious weakness in the CIDG program 
was the lack of troops to reinforce a camp garrison under atinck or 
to exploit a patrol contact Avith the enemy. 

General William C. Westmoreland in June 1965 ap[)roved the 
creation of a small reserve force for each C detachment for use in 
long*range [)atrolling, reinforcement, and reaction. These multi* 
purpose reaction forces, called mobile strike forces, were formed 
during the fourth quarter of 1965. Another mobile strike force was 
organized at Nha Trang under the operational control of the Com¬ 
manding Officer, 5th Special Forces Group (Airborne). F.ach mobile 
strike force consisted of a headquarters and three companies with a 
total strength of 594. Each company was com{x>sed of three infantry 
platoons, a weapons platoon, and a reconnaissance platoon which 
together had a total strength of 198. Mobile strike force troops 
were trained to a tactical competence beyond that of a CIDG camp 
strike force company. A Special Forces A detachment, initially with¬ 
out Vietnamese Special Forces counterpart, Avas assigned to each 
mobile strike force. .\t first full use Avas not made of the strike 
forces’ capabilities as reaction and reconnaissance units. Instead 
these units for the most part acted as interior guards for the cor[)s 
C detachments and the headquarters compound at Nha Trang. 
After June 1966. hoAvever, full use of the mobile strike forces Avas 
made, Avith excelletit results. 

There Avas a significant engagement at the \ Shau c:ani[) in I 
Corps on II March 1966 that underscored the need for an clfet tive 
reaction force. A Shau Avasan isolated camp soutlnvest of Hue, about 
five miles from the Laotian border. The camp’s mission Avas border 
surveillance and the ititerdiction of infiltration routes. During the 
first Aveek in March I9()6, captured enemy documents and informa¬ 
tion from defectors indicated that an attac k by four North \'ic t- 
namese Army battalions Avas imminent. Reinforcements Avere 
requested. Headquarters, I Corps, disapproved the request, but the 
commander of the 5th Special Forces (iroup (.\irborne) committed 
a mobile strike force company of 143 men, seven of them U.S. 
Special Forces men, Avhich arrived in the camp on 7 March. The 
garrison consisted of 220 civilian irregulars, 10 U.S. Special Forces 
men, 6 Vietnamese Special Forces men, several inter[)reters, and 
41 civilians. 
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Altlioiigli local patrols and iiiglu ambush parties liad failed to 
liiid the enemy on 7 and 8 Marcli, the Viet Cong began to probe the 
outer defenses at 1930 on tlie Stir Early on 9 Marcli the enemy 
opened up with 81-mm. mortars, causing fifty^seven casualties and 
damaging camp structures. Air strikes were ineffective because of 
heavy ground fog, and one incoming 0-47 crashed after being hit 
by ground fire. A helicopter evacuated twenty-six wounded. 

Mortar and 57-nuu. recoilless rifle fire beginning at 0400 on 10 
Nfarch reduced most of tlie remaining buildings to rubble and 
silenced half the crew-served weapons. At 0500 tlie enemy launched 
heavy assaults across the runway against the east wall and—under 
cover of the tall grass that had been allowed to grow up in the 
defensive minefield—ngainst the south wall. The defense of the 
southeast corner collapsed and the fighting surged into the camp. 
Survivors from the east wall and south wall defenses withdrew to 
positions near the communications bunker and the north wall at 
about 0830, Air strikes were then brought in with good effect on 
the enemy forces occupying part of the breached walls and on 
enemy units that were forming east of the airstrip for another 
assault, but they had no power to change the outcome of the fight. 
The enemy attack had succeeded. In midafternoon Headquarters, 
[II Marine Amphibious Force, dispatched sixteen H-34 helicopters 
with tactical air support to evacuate the garrison. At 1720 survivors 
began to mo" e toward the landing zone, with Special Forces mobile 
strike force troops fighting a rear guard action. Heavy enemy fire at 
the pickup point inflicted many casualities, and the waiting civil¬ 
ian irregulars panicked and tried to force their way into the air- 
craft. Two helicopters were destroyed by enemy fire. Some were 
unable to touch down because of the low ceiling. Only sixty five 
of the original three to four hundred persons were evacuated. 

By 1745 all who remained and could do so—seven of the Special 
Forces men, forty mobile strike troops, fifty CIDG troops, and the 
two downed helicopter crew^s—made their escape, moving in a 
northeasterly direction. On I I and 12 March several small groups 
w^ere sighted by rescue aircraft and picked up. Further air search 
from the 13th through the 15th of March failed to locate any more 
survivors. 

In July 19f):') fighting took place near Camp Bong Son, Binh 
Dinh Province, 11 Corps, involving four Special Forces men and the 
883d Vietnamese Regional Forces Company. The action bears 
mention because it illustrates the demands often made on Special 
Fortes men in South Vietnam mid reflects the considerable ability 
demonstrated by many Green I^erets in combat. The following 
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account was written by Major Paris D, Davis, then a captain, who 
participated in the action. 

We had just finished a successful raid on a Viet Cong Regimental 
Headquarters, killing upwards of one hundred of the enemy. 'I'he raid 
had started shortly after midnight. We had four .Americans iind the 
88JJrd Vietnamese Regional Force Company participating in the raid. 
After the raid was completed, the first platoon of the 883rd company 
broke and slnrtcd to run just about the same time 1 gave the signal to 
pull in the security guarding the river bank. I went after the lead 
platoon, MSG Rilly Waugh was with the second platoon. SSG David 
Morgan was with the third platoon, and $P4 Brown was with the fourth 
platoon. It was just beginning to get light (dawn) when 1 caught up to 
the first platoon and got them organized, and we were hit by automatic 
machine gun fire. It was up front and the main body of the platoon was 
hit by the machine gun. 1 was hit in the hand by a fragment from a 
hand grenade. .About the time 1 started moving the platoon back to the 
main body, 1 heard firing and saw a wounded friendly VN soldier run¬ 
ning from the direction of the firing. He told me that the remainder of 
the 883rd company was under attack. I moved the platoon I had back 
towards the main body. When I reached the company, the enemy had 
it pinned down in an open field with automatic weajxrns and mortar 
fire. 

1 immediately ordered the platoon I had to return the fire, but they 
did not—only a few men fired. 1 started firing at the enein)r, moving up 
and down the line, encouraging the 883rd company to return the fire. 
We started to receive fire from the right flank. I ran down to where the 
firing was and found five Viet Cong coming over the trench line. I 
killed all five, and then I heard firing from the left flank. I ran down 
there and saw about six Viet Cong moving toward our position. 1 threw 
a grenade and killed four of them. My M16 Jammed, so I shot one with 
my pistol and hit the other with my M16 again and again until he was 
dead. 

MSG Waugh started to yell that he had been shot in the fool. 1 ran 
to the middle of the open field and tried to get MSG Waugh, but the 
Viet Cong automatic fire was too intense, and I had to move back to 
safety. By this time SSG Morgan, who was at the edge of the open field, 
came to. He had been knocked out by a VC mortar round. He told me 
that he was receiving sniper fire. 1 spotted the snijx^r, and shot him in 
his camouflaged man-hole. 1 crawled over and dropped a grenade in the 
hole killing two additional Viet Cong, 

I was able at this time to make contact with the FAC, CPT Bronson 
and SGT Ronald Dies. CPT Bronson diverted a flight of I05*s and had 
them drop their bombs on the enemy's position. I ran out and pulled 
SSG Morgan to safety. He was slightly wounded, and 1 treated him for 
shock. The enemy again tried to overrun our position. 1 picked up a 
machine gun and started firing. 1 saw four or five of the enemy drop 
and the remaining ones break and run. I then set up the 60mm mortar, 
dropjjed about five or six mortars down the tube, and ran out and tried 
to get MSG Waugh. SSG Morgan was partially recovered and placing 
machine gun fire into the enemy position. I ran out and tried to pick 
up MSG Waugh, who had by now been wounded four times in his right 
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foot. 1 tried to pick him up, but 1 was unable to do so. I was shot 
slightly in the back of my leg as 1 ran for cover. By this time CPT 
Bronson had gotten a flight of F4's. They started to drop bombs on the 
enemy. 1 ran out again, and this time was shot in the wrist—but 1 was 
able to pick up MSG Waugh and carried him fireman style, in a hail of 
automatic weapon fire, to safety. I called for a MEDEVAC for MSG 
Waugh. When the MEDEVAC came, I carried MSG Waugh about 201 
yards up over a hill. As I put MSG Waugh on the helicopter, SFC 
Reinburg got off the ship and ran down to where the 883rd company 
was locateci. He was shot through the chest almost immediately. I ran to 
where he was and gave him first aid. With SSG Morgim's help, 1 pulled 
him to safety. 

The enemy again tried to overrun our position. I picked up the 
nearest weapon and started to fire. 1 was also throwing grenades. I 
killed about six or seven, 1 was then ordered to take the troops I had 
and leave. I informed the colonel in the C&rC ship that 1 had one 
wounded American and one American I didn’t know the status of. I 
informed the colonel that I would not leave until I got all the Ameri¬ 
cans out, SFC Reinburg was MEDEVACcd out. The fighting continued 
until mid-afternoon. We could not get the company we had to fight. 
The enemy tried to overrun our ji«sition two more times. We finally 
got reinforcements, and with them 1 was able to go out and get SP^I 
Brown who lay out in the middle of the field some fourteen hours from 
the start until the close of the battle. 

Major Davis received the Silver Star and the Purple f leart for 
his efforts in this action. 



CHAPTER V 


The Combined Special Forces CIDG 
On the Offensive 

Between May lOfifi and May 19fi7 there were wide ranging 
changes and improvements in the operational employment of the 
Special Forces and the Civilian Irregular Defense (»roup program 
assets. Areas in which substantial progress was made during these 
twelve months were enumerated in the debriefing report of Ml May 
1907. 

Emphasis was placed on mobility in operations in all camps, the 
report notes. Mobile guerrilla forces were formed and operated in 
enemy-controlled zones: mobile strike forces doubled in number, 
were airborne-qualified, and participated in many o{>erations as 
exploitation forces and as reserves for camps needing additional 
strength at critical times. Two or more CIDG camps conducted 
operations within the same corps tactical zone or across corps 
boundaries. 

The CIDC» progi am grew. Twenty-two new camps opened and 
nine camps in relatively pacified areas were closed; the new camps 
were constructed as ^‘fighting camps'’ and, in the case of the delta 
region, ^'floating camps.” The number of CIDC» combat reconnais* 
sauce platoons was increased from thirty four to seventy-three. The 
Military Assistance Command Recondo School to prepare selected 
soldiers for long-range reconnaissance duty was established in 
September IQfifi with sixty sttidents per three-week course; by 
January 19fi7 the number of students had doubled. 

Operational responsibility for Camp Plei Mrong was trans¬ 
ferred to exclusive Vietnamese Special Forces control, with super¬ 
vision by Detachment 1^24 (Kontum) and Company B (Pleiku). 
This was the first time a C1DC» camp had been turned over to the 
Vietnamese Special Forces and may be viewed as a first step in so- 
called Vietnamization. Operations were integrated with nearby 
U.S. and Free World forces with surprisingly good results. The 
integration was most evident in operations and intelligence and 
pointed up the need for further effort in the communications 
field. 
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A combined U S. Special Forces-Vietnamese Special Forces 
operational directive which specified that camp operations begin 
and, where possible, end in the hours of darkness was complied 
with by the CIDG camps. This tactic, based on the realization that 
the night belongs to him who uses it, was a sharp and welcome 
departure from previous practice. The substantial jump in the 
number of the enemy killed in the last quarter of 1966 (817 to 
1,302) was unquestionably influenced by this change in tactics. 

Procedures were developed to produce annually a II.S. Special 
Forces campaign plan to co-ordinate future camp installations. A 
campaign plan for fiscal year 1967 was produced in September 
1966, and one for fiscal year 1968 was completed in July 1967. This 
development grew out of a command conference in Nha Trang in 
August 1966 at which General Westmoreland directed the com¬ 
mander of the 5th Special Forces Group to make a close examina¬ 
tion of the present and proposed deployment of the group's opera¬ 
tional detachments throughout Vietnam. He specified that each 
detachment be examined to insure that it had a mission and a loca 
tion that would enable it to exert its full potential. He suggested 
that A detachments and their civilian irregular strike forces be 
replaced where practicable by South Vietnamese Army or Regional 
Forces and Popular Forces units and that any CIDG camp improp¬ 
erly located to carry out its mission be relocated. Planning was to 
be co-ordinated with corps senior advisers and Vietnamese corps 
commanders. 

A flood campaign plan for operations in the delta region during 
flood conditions was developed. The plan was built around use of 
some four hundred watercraft {including eighty-four airboats), 
helicopters, sophisticated U.S. Navy craft, and waterborne maneu¬ 
vers, with civilian irregular forces in the boats. 

Projects Omega and Sigma were formed and, along with Project 
Delta, conducted operations in the field. 

The 5th Special Forces (»roup administrative and logistic orga¬ 
nization was critically examined with the object of improving con¬ 
trol and supervision, A number of elements were created and 
installed as new parts of the staff including new comptroller, judge 
advocate, aviation, Air Force I iaison, and staff engineer sections, 
and a new acting inspector general. The existing S-2 (intelligence) 
section was completely overhauled, and the S-3 section as well as 
the open mess association was revised. New radio research and 
historical units were created, as was a new military intelligence 
augmentation detachment. 

New funding controls were imposed and inspected, and new 
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atliletic\ morale, and welfare facilities, including clubs, a theater, a 
cliapel, and a library were proposed. Tlie promotion system for 
enlisted men was revised. Noncommissioned ofHcers conducted all 
group briefings, including briefings for tlie Chief of sStaff, II.S. 
Army. Officers in staff positions were replaced wlienever possible 
by noncommissioned officers, witli tlie greatest success in tlie area 
specialist (S-3) and order of battle (S-2) specialties. 

Psychological operations were witlidrawn from die .S-5 section 
and installed in tlie S--3 section, wliere tliey could be integrated 
witli all operations. I he S-5 section was abolislied in favor of a 
revolutionary development support activities section. 

Liaison officers were exclianged witli tlie Vietnamese .Special 
Forces liigli command, and II.S. Special Forces liaison officers were 
attaclied to all major H.S. Army units close toCIDG camps. 

Otlier changes were made in decentralizing logistics, including 
tlie creation of forward supply points in all four corps tactical 
zones, plus direct sea, air, and road sliipmeiits tliereio. A detailed 
civic action program was developed in an attempt to avoid pliiloso* 
phy and sliow "liow to do it" instead. Handbooks on liow to o])erate 
any portion of tlie group's business from an A detacliment to an 
agent net were made up and distributed. A new training program 
for civilian irregulars and new techniques for resupply of CIDG 
camps weatliered out or under violent attack were develojied. 

Problems noted in tlie debriefing report of May I9()7 included 
tlie adverse effects produced by tlie continuing prejudice on tlie 
part of H.S. forces against tlie Vietnam Army and tlie continuing 
danger of Montagnard rebellion. 

Tlie campaign plan to coordinate future camp installations 
provided for tlie use of assigned H.S. .Special Forces troops by posi¬ 
tioning tliem for optimum employment and co-ordinated action 
and by giving tliem tasks commensurate witli tlieir capabilities. 

The concept of operations plan for 19()7 included tlie following 
tenets: offensive operations were to be tlie principal means to 
achieve over-all objectives. Empliasis would be placed on tlie Revo¬ 
lutionary Development Support Program—designed to win tlie 
people to tlie government—assisting Free World forces, and increas¬ 
ing tlie participation of tlie Vietnam Army. Tlie plan, presented in 
detail for each corps tactical zone, projected tlie conversion of seven* 
teen CIDG camps to tlic Regional Forces. Efforts were called for in 
tliree major areas: strategic deployment of CIDG camps in die four 
corps tactical zones; employment of mobile guerrilla. Special Forces, 
and CIDG troops in areas not covered by CIDCi camp operations; 
and use of long-range reconnaissance forces provided to tlie Viet- 
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naiiiese Army and Free World forces, including training to develop 
their organic reconnaissance capabilities. 


hiivlligcncc Opcrnlioiis Over)muled 

In the course of a year, beginning in June 1966, the intelligence 
project of the 5th Special Forces (iroup (Airborne) e% oK ed from a 
fragmented effort into a co ordinated, productive program on a 
countrywide scale. First, emphasis was placed upon establishing 
American-Vietnamese Special Forces intelligence projects at all A 
and B detachments. These served to improve the intelligence skills 
of the Vietnamese Special Forces and began to prepare them for the 
time when they would be on their own. One problem whicti had to 
be met was that the quantity and (juality of information coming out 
of the A detachments varied widely. The How of information was 
crucial to the success of the intelligence effort and required im¬ 
provement. Probably the most serious problem that plagued the 
Special Forces intelligence progiam was the inability of the 5th 
Ciroup to analyze rapidly and disseminate (juickly the information 
that came in so that combat forces could act promptly on known 
data about the enemy. .Also the sheer volume of intelligence infor 
Illation which began to flow into the group from the various agen¬ 
cies that accompanied the U.S, buildup required a new 
organizational structure. 

To set the intelligence house in order, at group headquarters a 
number of regulations were written that specified exactly the steps 
to be taken. Regulations were written on source control, collection 
procedures, intelligence reporting, methods of recording, and dis¬ 
semination. Within the S-2 section, a counlerintelligente branch 
and a collection branch were created in addition to the order of 
battle branch and administrative branch. .After distribution of the 
new regulations, mobile training teams were sent into the field, 
first to the .A detachments, to assist in carrying out the new prcKe- 
dures. The whole intelligence program at an A detachment was 
usually embodied in one individual, the intelligence sergeant, 
whose training and background varied. The intelligence sergeant 
normally acquired a large store of valuable information about the 
enemy in his detachment*s tactical area of responsibility, but often 
he took this information with him when he left the detachment, 
forcing his replacement to start from scratch. The new regulations 
and mobile training teams provided instructions for developing 
agent nets to gather information on enemy operating bases and 
underground organization and retjuired the .A and B detachments 
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to maintain handbooks, overlays, and organizational charts that 
would provide permanent, continuing hies of verified information 
about the enemy. As the system of gathering, classifying, and 
recording information on the enemy began to function at the A and 
B detachment levels, operational results began to show. It became 
the practice for camps to plan operations based on knowledge of 
where the enemy was to be found instead of trying to conduct 
operations to cover the entire tactical area of responsibility of the 
camp. 

To exploit the information that was being gathered by the A 
and B detachments, it was necessary to refine the process of analyz¬ 
ing the raw information in order to produce iinished intelligence 
and then to distribute it to lower, higher, and adjacent headquar¬ 
ters. This task was accomplished by the establishment of intelli¬ 
gence analysis centers, which operated under the S-2 at each of 
the four Special Forces company headquarters located in the four 
corps tactical zones. Each center had four branches: recording, 
analysis and evaluation, collection, and dissemination. The major 
advantage gained from the intelligence analysis centers was that the 
analysis and dissemination functions were decentralized and there¬ 
fore became much more responsive and efficient. 

Up to this point, the intelligence program had been put into 
effect by men from within the 5th Special Forces C»roup. More 
people were needed, however, and these were obtained by adding 
to the 5th C»roup the 40.^d Radio Research Special Operations 
Detachment and an unnumbered 110 man military intelligence 
detachment. The members of the military intelligence detachment 
were subdivided into five composite teams, each containing men 
with counterintelligence, interrogation, collection, analysis, and ad¬ 
ministrative skills. One team was kept at group headquarters and 
one team went to each of the four company headquarters in the 
four corps tactical zones. Working in conjunction with other 
Special Forces troops, most of the collection and counterintelli¬ 
gence men were attached to the subordinate A and B detachments 
by the companies. At these locations they would assist in writing 
collection plans: in recruiting, training, and assigning operations to 
agents; and in developing counterintelligence and counterespionage 
nets. The nets were especially important for identifying and elim¬ 
inating enemy agents who had penetrated the indigenous fortes in 
the CIDC» camp and were a substantial threat to camp security. 
The group headquarters, with its auginentation team, directed 
these programs and provided policy guidance at all levels of the 
command. 
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With the deployment of the military intelligence anginentaiion 
teams, the group could finally operate effectively with other II,S* 
intelligence organizations. It became possible to accept the teams’ 
information, collate it with the information from Special Forces 
channels, and disseminate a higher quality of intelligence through 
the company intelligence analysis centers to subordinate B and A 
detachments, as well as to U.S. and other Free World Military 
Assistance Forces operating in each of the company areas of interest. 

The status of the Vietnamese Special Forces in the eyes of many 
U.S. Special Forces men had been up to this point rather low, and 
not without justification. Nevertheless, the Vietnamese Special 
Forces had been improving and the results began to show. The 
Vietnamese Special Forces organization consisted of a Special 
Forces command, which was composed of a headquarters element, 
one Special Forces group, an airborne Ranger battalion, a Special 
Forces training center, a signal company, a headquarters and service 
company, and Project Delta. The Vietnamese Special Forces 
Group was organized into four C detachments—one to each corps 
tactical zone—twelve B detachments, and seventy-three A detach¬ 
ments. The Vietnamese Special Forces was charged by the joint 
General Staff with the following missions: to plan and conduct 
unconventional warfare operations when approved by the Joint 
General Staff; to plan, conduct, and support counterinsurgency 
operations, such as the CIDG program, within the republic; to 
collect, process, and submit to the Joint General Staff intelligence 
information; to carry out political warfare activities; and, for the C 
detachments, to advise the commander of a corps tactical zone on 
the employment of Special Forces and civilian irregular troops. 

A marked increase in the competence of the Vietnamese Special 
Forces, with the most noticeable improvements at the A detach¬ 
ment level, became apparent during 196fi and 19fi7. It finally be¬ 
came possible to begin the long-desired gradual reduction in the 5th 
Special Forces Group advisory participation in the CIDG program. 
For many years Special Forces detachment commanders, although 
officially only advisers, actually served as camp commanders because 
of the lack of leadership ability on the part of their Vietnamese 
counterparts. During 1967 the importance of the advisory aspect of 
the Special Forces mission was emphasized at the command level 
in order to give the Vietnamese Special Forces A team commander 
more responsibility. Results were generally positive, with Vietnam¬ 
ese Special Forces A detachment commanders assuming greater re¬ 
sponsibility and demonstrating improved leadership. The single 
best example of the new Vietnamese leadership at work was Camp 
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Plei Mrong. On I May 1967 the camp was tunied over completely 
to the cotittol of the V^ietnamese Special F*orces, and the U.S. 
Special F*orces detachment was withdrawn. F*iirther, plans were 
made for the turnover of two more camps, Minh Thanh and Vinh 
Gia, during the last part of 1967 depending on how well things 
went at Plei Mrong. V^inli Gia was successfully transferred to 
V^ietnamese Special F*orces control on 27 jtine 1967, and Minh 
Thanh shortly thereafter. 

The typical CADG camp in 1967 was commanded by a V^ietnam- 
ese Special F*orces A team commander. The organization of his A 
team paralleled that of the U.S. Special F*orces A team, with men 
trained in operations, intelligence, medical aid, weapons, political 
warfare, communications, supply, and demolitions. Each of the Viet^ 
namese Special F*orces team members in a camp was advised by a 
U.S. Special F*orces team member with similar skills. The normal 
force contingent at a CIDG camp, besides the Special Forces troops, 
consisted of four 132-man ClD(i companies, two combat reconnais¬ 
sance platoons, a civic action and psychological operations squad; 
and could include a recoilless rifle or a 105-inin. artillery section, 

A countrywide plan for the deployment of CIDG assets was 
included in the 1967 concept of operations for the 5th Special 
F*orces Ciroup (Airhorne) and approved by General Westmore¬ 
land on 7 March 1967. (Mnf) 6) 

In the 1 Corps Tactical Zone the plan was to maintain and 
expand the present camps to the west of the F*ree World Military^ 
Assistance F*orces. In II Corps it called for maintaining and rein¬ 
forcing the system of border surveillance camps and building a 
second line of camps in the interior highlands. The primary pur¬ 
pose of this second line of camps was to interdict the infiltration 
routes leading to and from the populated coastal region. In 111 
Corps the plan was to maintain and reinforce camps engaged in 
border surveillance and to place camps in, near, and between War 
Zones C and D in order to better execute the missions of interdic¬ 
tion of infiltration routes and harassment of base areas. In IV Corps 
the plan was to maintain and reinforce the interdiction of V^iet 
Cong infiltration routes from the manpower and material reservoir 
of the Mekong Delta and to clear the Plain of Reeds of V^iet Cong 
known to be operating there. 

Except in II Corps, this plan of action was successfully carried 
out in 1966 and 1967. Construction was begun in 1 Corps of one of 
the two camps approved by C^eneral Westmoreland. In III Corps 
five of the proposed nine camps were begun, with the remainder 
waiting for engineers to become available. Of the five camps sched- 
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uled to be closed or converted, only one remained in operation by 
the summer of 1967. In IV Corps by the summer of 1967 three of 
the seven proposed camps were open and conducting operations. 
While the turnover went according to plan in II Corps at Plei 
Mrong, the construction of new camps in the interior did not take 
place because of the changes in the deployment of Free World 
Military Assistance Forces. 

The quality of the CIDG troops improved during this period 
also. The debrieling notes of the fjth Special Forces Group tom- 
mander attested to the improvement. 

During my tour in Vietnam, 1 have seen a steady improvement in 
the fighting spirit and military proficiency of the ClDC. This is directly 
attributable to the improvements previously noted in the VNSF A 
detachments. Increased tactical success and night ojjeraiions have given 
the CIDG greater confidence. Even in cases when USASF and VNSF 
personnel are not present, the CIDG are closing with and destroying 
enemy units. The most notable example of this occurred on 8 April 
1967. Three platoons from Camp Trung Dung (A-502), without US or 
VNSF present, were deployed south and east of the camp in night am¬ 
bush jX)sition, when an NVA company attacked an RF outpost. Em¬ 
ploying superb lire and maneuver, and coordinating with each other by 
radio, the CIDG platoons moved to cut off the enemy withdrawal, kill¬ 
ing forty-two NVA and capturing twenty weapons. While this is only 
one incident, it is indicative of the improvement in the CIDG forces. 

The tactical and operational innovations of this period im¬ 
proved significantly the performance of the civilian irregulars. To 
determine progi ess in a counterinsurgency is difficult at best. There 
are many intangibles that cannot be reflected in statistics, but 
statistics can be used to determine whether progress was made in a 
given area. {Table 7) The increase in combat effectiveness was a 
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direct result of the tactical and operational command directives 
initiated by the 5th Special Forces Group (Airborne). 

While a strong effort was made to increase the number of 
operations, command emphasis centered on improving techniques 
in three major respects. First, it was desirable to increase operations 
based on solid intelligence about the enemy rather than random 
search methods. While such a tactic may seem basic, it had not 
been properly used. By the new procedure Headquarters, 5th 
Special Forces (iroup (Airborne), retained a plot of all enemy 
sightings within each camp's area of responsibility. Superimposed 
over this plot was a second plot of all company search and destroy 
operations conducted by the camp. At the end of each month an 
analysis of these plots soon disclosed whether the camps were, in 
fact, operating properly. Second, an effort was made to conduct 
operations over a greater range of territory and to sustain them 
longer. Third, both the Vietnamese Special Forces high command 
and 5th Special Forces (iroup headquarters directed that in all 
cases operations were to begin and, where feasible, end during the 
hours of darkness. The only exceptions to this policy were those 
heliborne, reaction, and other special operations that had to be 
initiated during periods of daylight. By the spring of 1967 well 
over 90 percent of the operations conducted by units subordinate 
to, and advised by, the 5th Group were begun during the hours of 
darkness. The effect of this program was a marked increase in the 
number of enemy contacts developed by the (ilDCi, a decrease in 
the number of enemy attacks on installations, and the mounting 
confidence that the irregulars and Vietnamese Special Forces had 
in their own ability to operate at night. As success and confidence 
grew, so did the effectiveness of night operations, with the result 
that the Viet Cong lost their most valuable protection—the cloak 
of darkness. 

The increase in the number of the enemy killed and the com¬ 
parative decrease in (]lD(i and Sp(^cial Forces losses were directly 
attributable to the improved techniques. By carrying the fight to 
the enemy instead of waiting for him to pick the situation, the 
Special Forces and civilian irregulars were able to employ their 
supporting fires effectively against an unprepared opponent. 

The decided increase in the number of civilian irregulars 
wounded was a direct result of the new procedure of conducting 
more operations in enemy base areas that were extensively booby- 
trapped. S^ 'diers moving into and throug h those areas were bound 
to take mon, casualties. Fortunately, effective medical evacuation 
and swift treatment for the wounded cut these losses. The increase 
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Di/\gram or A Fighting Camp 


in the number of weapons captured and the corresponding decrease 
in the nuniljer of weapons lost is an indication that CIDG troops 
were standing and fighting, while the enemy was withdrawing from 
the Ijattlefield and leaving his dead and weapons behind. 

The physical facilities and configuration of the camps under¬ 
went a significant change in the course of the year with the develop¬ 
ment of first the fighting camp and then the floating camp. The 
fighting camp was an austere, functional, easily defended camp, 
which employed the principle of defense in depth. It was designed 
not as an isolated, walled fortress in the midst of hostile territory, 
but as a Ijase for extended operations throughout the A detachment 
tactical area of responsibility. The fighting camp concept was based 
upon aggressive coniljat operations liacked up by a capability to 
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Vietnamese 51711 ke Tkoofs Man AikBOAT in River Oi^eration 

reinforce rapidly. Both kinds of camps were constructed with 
locally procured materials and labor at a saving of approximately 
ten thousand dollars per camp over the previous camp construction 
costs. The first camp to be built according to fighting camp specifi¬ 
cations was at Plei Djereng, A-25I, Pleiku Province, in 11 Corps 
Tactical Zone. Construction was begun on December Plfifi by 
the Special Forces Fngineer Team KB-7 of the fi.'^Qth Engineer 
Detachment, engineer augmentation for the 5th Special Forces 
Croup. The floating camps were constructed in areas inundated 
annually by the floodwaters of the .Mekong River. To insure that 
the camps would be able to function in spite of the flooding, 
buildings were constructed a story and a half high, with a floating 
floor that rose with the water; medical bunkers, ammunition bun¬ 
kers, and crew-served weapons positions were built on reinforced 
platforms that also floated: and floating helipads were made cap¬ 
able of supporting a loaded UH-ID. 

In order to maintain operational efficiency during those periods 
when troop changes were taking place at remote Special Forces 
camps, and to pass on all the accumulated knowledge and experi- 
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ence of past Special Forces operations to new camp coiiiiiianclers, 
two A detachment handbooks were published. The first hook 
furnished guidelines for the opening of new CID(i camps, the 
second established procedures for the operation of those camps. 
The handbooks were distributed to every level of command in [he 
5th Special Forces Ciroup. They proved to be an invaluable aid for 
new A detachment commanders in strengthening the security and 
improving the operational effectiveness of their camps. 

Jn the fall of 1966, before floating camps were built, floods in 
JV Corps threatened to destroy some camps and cm tail operations 
throughout the area. By extending the Special Forces logistical 
capability to its maximum and by improvising such things as float¬ 
ing helicopter pads and weapons emplacements, camps were kept 
in operation even though some of them were completely sub¬ 
merged. A completely new set of tactics was developed employing 
the speed and firepower of airboats, U.S. Navy river patrol boats, 
patrol air cushion vehicles, armed helicopters, and reconnaissance 
aircraft in combined operations supported by artillery and tactical 
aircraft. The results were telling victories over the \^iet Cong and 
proof that with imagination and perseverance the flood season 
could be turned into a significant tactical advantage. 

In terms of troop strength, the ClDG program continued to 
grow in tliis year, also. The total number of companies increased 
from 249 to 268, Combat reconnaissance platoons, thirty-four 
civilian irregulars per platoon, were authori/.ed: these were tcj be 
increased from one to two platoons for each A detacliment. Twelve 
106-mm. recoillcss rifle sections of six or eight men each were 
added, as were twenty-two liowitzers witli Fourteen-man trews. 

Probably the most significant achievement made in the whole 
ClDG program was the development oF strategic concepts for the 
deployment of CID(i camps, Tliese concepts were put into effect 
with the closing or conversion oF camps that were not needed, and 
the establishment of new camps which supported the strategic 
plan in each corps tactical zone. In the course of the year, twenty- 
two new camps were opened in and around enemy base areas, 
while nine camps were closed or converted to Regional Forces or 
Popular Forces status. 

Substantial gains were made in the effectiveness of the Special 
Forces program during 1966 and 1967. The war finally was carried 
to the enemy, into his base areas, at Special Forces initiative. In 
May 1966 over 50 percent of ClDG camps had surrounding areas 
that could not be entered because of the strength of the enemy. By 
May 1967, because of the increased combat power of the Special 
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Forces and civilian irregulars, friendly forces Avere capable of 
operating throughout areas of responsibility with minimal losses. 
This progress was not without cost, however: fifty fiv e Special 
Forces and 1,654 Vietnamese, including the civilian irregulars, gave 
their lives during the year There were 7,0## of the enemy killed, 
according to body count, and many more who were not counted. 

During February, March, and April of 19fi7. combat forces 
advised by the 5th Special Forces (rrou[) expanded and intensified 
their operations in remote areas previously under the c ontrol of tlie 
Viet Cong. Five new camps were opened in the midst of traditional 
enemy strongholds. In III Corps the establishment of Camps Prek 
Klok and Tong Le Chon, in War Zone C, Avas an ini{)ortant step 
in restricting the enemy's use of that notorious base area. In several 
cases the enemy strongly opposed these intrusions into what he had 
considered his territory. On 14 April 1967 Camp Prek Klok re¬ 
ceived approximately 150 rounds of 82-min. mortar fire, followed 
by a ground attack by an estimated two battalions of Viet Cong. 
This was the first large-scale attack on a Special Forces camp 
since A Shau was overrun in March 1966. In the vicinity of Camps 
My Phuoc Tay and My An, there were numerous encounters with 
Viet Cong units of company and battalion size. Because of the 
aggressive tactics of the CIDCi and mobile strike force units and 
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the rapid reaction of tactical air and artillery siipjK)rt, the \'iet 
Cong suffered several defeats in this area* 

In 1 Corps on 4 May 1967 at 0330 Camp Lang Vei, Detachment 
A-IOI, Qiiang Tri Province, was attacked by a company'Sii':e force 
supported by mortars and tanks. About one platoon of Viet Cong 
gained entry into the camp. With the assistance of fire support from 
Khe Sanh, enemy elements were repelled from the camp at 0500. 
Two Special Forces men were killed and five wounded: seventeen 
civilian irregulars were killed, thirty-five wounded, and thirty- 
eight missing. Enemy losses were seven killed and live wounded. 
Subsequent intelligence and prisoner of war interrogations indi¬ 
cated that the attackers were aided from inside the camp by Viet 
Cong who had infiltrated the CIDG units, posing as recruits. One 
prisoner of war said that he had been contacted by the Viet Cong 
before the attack and directed to join the CIDG at Lang Vei in 
order to obtain information on the camp. After joining the CIDG, 
the man recruited four other civilian irregulars to assist him. One 
man was to determine the locations of all bunkers within the camp, 
the second was to report on all the guard positions and how well 
the posts were manned, the third was to make a sketch of the camp, 
and the fourth was to report on supplies brought into the camp 
from Khe Sanh. The Viet Cong had contacted the prisoner who 
was under questioning on four occasions before the 4 May attack to 
get the information. On the night of the attack, the prisoner of war 
and another CIDG man killed two of the camp guards and led the 
Viet Cong force through the wire and minefield defenses into the 
camp’s perimeter. This technique of prior infiltration was a Viet 
Cong tactic common to almost every attack on a camp. 

On 8 May 1967 Camp Con Thien, Detachment A-llO, Quang 
Tri Province, was attacked at 0230 by two battalions of the 812th 
North Vietnam Army Regiment with sappers attached. The assault 
was supported by mortars, rockets, and flame throwers. Artillery 
and air support was employed against the enemy throughout the 
attack. Since the camp was important to, and forward of, the Marine 
Corps [x^sitions in the demilitarized zone area of I Corps, a Marine 
battalion was moved into the camp for defensive strength. The 
perimeter, which was defended jointly by the U.S. Marine Corps, 
U.S. Special Forces, Vietnamese Special Forces and civilian irregu¬ 
lars, was penetrated at two places. Of the 212 of the enemy killed 
in the attack, 38 were credited to Special Forces, Vietnamese Special 
Forces, and CIDG troops. The defenders lost 14 CIDG men killed, 
4 Special Forces and 16 CIDG men wounded, and two CIDG men 
missing, along with 44 U.S. marines killed and 110 marines and 5 
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men from a U.S. Navy construction battalion wounded. Enemy 
weapons captured included 4 flame throwers, 4 crew-served weap¬ 
ons, 12 40-rnrn. rockets, and over 100 individual weapons. 
Throughout the month of May the camp was subjected to constant 
harassing fire by mortars, artillery, rockets, and recoilless rifles. The 
total number of rounds received was over 1,500; on one occasion 
some 250 rounds landed in the space of four minutes. 

The following chronological summary of the action at Con 
Thien was written by the Special Forces A detachment commander, 
Captain Craig R. Chamberlain, and submitted with the monthly 
operational summary of Detachment A-110 for the month of May 
1967: 

0210 hrs. —Six to eight round burst of small arms fire was heard 

east of camp. No other sounds were heard. No particu¬ 
lar significance was given to this fact at the time be* 
cause the enemy had fired weapons around the j30si- 
tion on pre\rious occasions apparently to draw fire in 
order to better determine the automatic weapon 
{positions. 

0230 hrs. —Attack commenced: 1 was silting in the entrance to the 

command bunker when mortar and recoilless rifle fire 
of great intensity started landing throughout the USSF 
position and along the perimeter. Although some min¬ 
utes must have passed, it seemed that small arms fire 
broke out along the perimeter almost immediately. 
0245 hrs. —SSC Gibson, radio supervisor, and Kiet, camp inter¬ 

preter, joined me at the CP bunker. Throughout this 
time a constant monitor was made of the USMC Bat¬ 
talion Tactical net. Situation at this time was still not 
clear and scope of enemy attack not fully appreciated. 

0255 hrs. —SSG Brilhmte and SGT Zicaro joined the group at the 

Cp bunker. Enemy by this lime had penetrated to Co 
146 position and sappers were moving into USSF/ 
LLDB (/.tc Luong Dac Biet —Vietnamese name for 
the VNSF) area. Some confusion existed at this time 
because of the difficulty in determining if the moving 
jx^rsonnel were NVA or CIDG. tv'ho having been 
pushed off the perimeter, were looking for a place to 
regioup. Within a few moments we were able to deter¬ 
mine who the enemy were, and the NCO's at my 
position took them under fire with small arms and 
grenades. 

0300-0320 hrs,—Fighting continued around the bunker with exchange 
of grenades and small arms fire. At least six homemade 
grenades exploded outside the CP bunker but did no 
dantuge. One AT round from a B-40 hit the noi th side 
of the bunker and penetrated through the sandbags 
into the connex box that formed the base for the 
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0320 lirs. 


0330 lirs. 


0335 hrs. 


0100-0500 


bunker. Tliroughoul this period we were able lo hold 
the CP bunker and had suffered only minor wounds lo 
USASF personnel. 

—Enemy moved a Rame thrower lo a position on the 
right front of the CP bunker, firing from about 10 lo 
15 meters range. They put the first shoi right in from 
of ihe CP bunker, bui for some reason ignition of the 
fuel was not complete. There was a flash and roar, and 
it w'as immediately decided to abandon ihe position. 

—Relocated CP group into the Sea Bee's area. Until our 
arrival the Sea Bee's had not realized the situation and 
were still deep in their bunkers. They were immedi¬ 
ately informed of the situation and moved into the 
trenches, and a secondary strong point was created. At 
this time coordination and communication was re¬ 
established with Camp Commander and the LLDB 
detachment. By using one of their radios, communica 
lion was reestablished on the battalion tactical net. 

—Remainder of the USASF Det (CPT King, SFC Loff, 
SFC L.ansberry, SFC Gomez) joined us at the Sea Bee's 
position. They had been located on to}) of hill 158 in 
positions within the area of construction for the new 
camp. They too had been confused as to the situation, 
and it was not until they observed the flame thrower 
being used that they realized the seriousness of the 
situation. NOTE: (Illumination throughout the action 
was very sporadic. The supply of hand-held flares was 
rapidly exhausted, and the USASF 81mm mortar posi¬ 
tion was unienable for all practical purposes during 
this phase of the action. A flare ship was on station a 
good |K)rtion of the time but was ha^^ing difficulty in 
getting oriented over the position. This, coupled with 
low ceiling and smoke, made its effectiveness very 
limited. The importance of illuminations were obvi¬ 
ous. When there was sufficient light, definite lulls in 
the fighting, particularly along the perimeter, would 
occur, only to be followed by intense action as soon as 
the flares burned out.) 

hrs.—USASF and Sea Bees remained in position, and we 
satisfied ourselves with keeping the enemy out of our 
position. Fighting continued to l>e very heavy along 
the Marine perimeter. Some difficulty was encoitniered 
in keeping abreast of the USMC situation. During this 
period, ammo was resupplied to ihem using am tracks. 
The Bn Commander utilized the Marine Engineers to 
reinforce and strengthen their position. Some con¬ 
fusion and shooting took place as the amtracks passed 
in front of the ClDG positions. No confusion existed 
regarding whose tracks they were, but rather in regards 
to ihe gi'ound elemeni moving with them. The camp 
commander was able to get things undei* control very 
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rapidly once he was made aware of the situation. 
NOTE: (During the period there were undoubtedly 
times when we could have brought enemy forces under 
lire from our position, but due to the confusion, I 
directed all USASF and Sea Bee personnel to hold 
their fire until 1 was absolutely sure of the target. This 
occurred mainly in the Marine position in the east, 
just north of where the airstrip bisected the perimeter,) 

0500-0630 hrs.—The situation liad clarified itself enough at this time so 
that we were able to take steps to push the enemy ele¬ 
ments out of our immediate area. During this time, 
the .50 cal MG position was reoccupied and effective 
lire placed on the enemy troops occupying part of the 
Marine perimeter as well as a portion of the ClDG 
|>erimeter. This weapon kept going until mechanical 
failure, coupled with personnel being wounded, forced 
us to leave the gun and return to a secure position 
where we were able to place fire on the enemy. 

0630 hrs. —At this time it became obvious that: (I) the enemy was 
trying to effect a withdrawal, and (2) he had waited 
too long and had a large number of men trapped in¬ 
side the |)€rimeter. As the light conditions improved, 
the action took on the characteristics of a turkey shoot, 
I believe without a doubt the enemy took his greatest 
casualties during this period. He simply waited too 
long. 

0730 hrs. —Action terminated except for some small pockets of 
resistance. USMC elements immediately started sweep¬ 
ing the area outside the perimeter. MEDEVAC opera¬ 
tions commenced and continued throughout the re¬ 
mainder of the morning. 

Captain Chamberlain concluded his report with the comment: 
*'The overall performance of the ClDG troops was quite commend¬ 
able. They responded well to orders issued by the company com* 
mander. The camp commander . , . was a great help in stabilizing 
the men with his calm, don’t-get-excited attitude.'’ 

The rapid reaction capability of the mobile strike forces in 
camp defense and in support of camp operations is illustrated by 
the following action. From January through March 1967, repeated 
contact with the enemy was made in the vicinity of Camp Bu Dop, 
Pluioc Long Province, in III Corps. On 14 January one ClDG 
company from Bu Dop, accompanied by two U.S. Special Forces 
and two Vietnamese Special Forces men, departed the camp with 
the mission of conducting a search and destroy operation with re¬ 
connaissance in Bu Dop’s tactical area of responsibility. The patrol 
left at 0400. The terrain consisted of rubber trees, thick under¬ 
growth, bamboo thickets, and savannah grass. The path of the patrol 
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ran tliroiigli an area wliere a reconnaissance patrol from Bu Dop liacl 
encountered the enemy on 8 December 1966, As the patrol drew 
closer to that area, the men heard shots and the company immedi¬ 
ately broke into three 61es and started to search the area. At 1153, 
tlie point squad received fire and suffered one killed and one 
wounded. Firing broke out all around the company, and advisers 
Sergeant First Class R. Williams and Staff Sergeant }. Boorman 
made radio contact with a forward air controller who requested air 
strikes. The company was receiving heavy fire From the right flank, 
and seven more soldiers were wounded and two killed, Williams 
and Boorman advised an assault from the right flank to prevent 
encirclement. The company was still in its initial assault, liut a 
momentary lull enabled the men to follow this tactic. The CIDCi 
company attacked and overran the enemy positions, and the disor^ 
ganii?ed enemy withdrew in disarray. At 1220 an air strike was made 
on the retreating enemy. The troops continued the assault, finding 
the bodies of twenty-five North V^ietnam Army soldiers in the 
enemy positions. Hy this time, the company had suffered three 
killed and eleven wounded. Undercover of air strikes, the company 
withdrew to the west to locate a landing zone for medical evacua¬ 
tion. While waiting for the helicopters the men collected and 
assembled all equipment and dtxuments captured. The company 
was still receiving small arms fire from the east, and additional air 
strikes were made in that direction. The landing zone was secured, 
and medical evacuation was completed by 1500. At 1730 C'aptain 
Chester (iai rett, with an additional company, landed and immedi¬ 
ately started searching the area. The first company was extracted at 
1730 and reuii iied to base camp. While searching the area, (iarrett 
found that an additional sixteen North V^ietnam Army soldiers had 
been killed. Twenty-five maps and schematic drawings that were 
also found indicated that plans were being made to attack Camp 
Bu Dop uiid Bo Due Subsector. .\t 1915 the relief force withdrew 
to base camp, arriving there at 2245. Witliin two hours after the 
first contact was made in this operation, the mobile strike force at 
Nha Trang had been airlifted to Bu Do); to defend the camp, 
while Captain (iarrett took the second CIDG company in to re¬ 
lieve the company wliicli liad made the initial contact. 

At 0745 on 17 February 1967, the 1st Company of the 'I'hird 
Nung Battalion (.\irborne). III Corps mobile strike force, arrived 
at Bu Dop to reinforce tlie camp and conduct offensive operations 
to the east of camp. On 20 February, this company made contact 
with more tlian a battalion from the 12tli Nortli X^ietnam .\rmy 
Regiment, which was armed with 57-mm. recoilless rifles, 82-mm. 
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mortars, and the standard enemy small arms. The North Vietnam¬ 
ese directed an extremely heavy volume of fire into the advancing 
troops, but the civilian irregulars and the Special Forces troops, 
using sound infantry tactics, outmaneuvered the enemy and gained 
fire superiority. Fighting continued until tactical aircraft attacked. 
The enemy broke off the lighting and headed for the Cambodian 
border. Withdrawing south to a landing zone where medical evac¬ 
uation was accomplished and reinforcements were brought in, the 
company then moved west back into an area protected by Bu 
Dop's artillery unit to rest for the night. The result of this action 
was 4i North Vietnam Army soldiers killed, I Special Forces soldier 
killed, 1 CIDG soldier killed, and 7 CIDG soldiers wounded. 

On 23 March 1967, two CIDG companies from Bu Dop engaged 
a reinforced company of the North Vietnam Army approximately 
ten kilometers east of camp. Twenty of the enemy were killed in 
this action along with another estimated forty killed by U.S. air 
strikes that were requested. On 24 March, a CIDG company and a 
mobile strike force company conducted a heliborne assault on the 
same area and shortly thereafter became heavily engaged with two 
North Vietnam Army battalions, equipped with automatic weap¬ 
ons and recoilless rifles and supported by mortars. Casualties 
were 3 CIDG men killed and II wounded and 2 Special Forces 
men and 14 mobile strike force soldiers missing. It was conlirmed 
that 98 of the enemy were killed, with an estimated I7i killed by 
air strikes. 

In IV Corps a significant incident took place in the area of Camp 
Thuong Thoi, A-425, Kien Phong Province, on 6 January 1907. A 
company-size search and destroy patrol engaged an estimated Viet 
Cong company in fortified positions. A-T25 requested assistance 
from the mobile strike force to hold the Viet Cong in position and 
destroy them before they could slip across the Cambodian border. 
A U.S. Air Force forward air controller adjusted artillery lire and 
called for an immediate air strike while the mobile strike force 
was being committed. Within three hours of the request, enough 
helicopters had been assembled at Can Tho, and the mobile strike 
force company had been lifted from there into position, but not 
before the Viet Cong company was able to withdraw into Cam¬ 
bodia under cover of darkness and carry away the dead and 
wounded. All indications were that the Viet Cong suffered heavy 
casualties. 

Besides their participation in operations originating in the 
CIDG camps, the mobile strike forces also engaged in a large 
number of operations of their own in each of the four corps 
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tactical zones, which were the mobile strike forces* operational 
areas. The strength of the mobile strike forces was doubled in the 
period from June 1966 through June 1967, The Nha Trang Mobile 
Strike Force, B-55, later the 5th Mobile Strike Force Command, 
was under the group commander’s control. It grew to reinforced 
battalion strength in three years and saw action in all four corps 
tactical zones. Originally organized in 1964 under unilateral Special 
Forces command, the mobile strike forces were brought under 
joint U.S.-Vietnamese Special Forces command in December 
1966. As of midd967 the Special Forces operations base at Nha 
Trang and the C detachment. Company A, in III Corps, each had 
live mobile strike force companies. Companies C, B, and D in I. l\, 
and IV Corps, respectively, had three mobile strike force companies 
each. Mobile strike forces were flexibly organized, but a typical 
company had a headquarters, three rifle platoons, a weapons pla¬ 
toon, with mortar and machine gun sections, and a reconnaissance 
platoon. (Chart 6) 

Mobile strike operations were conducted by irregular forces 
specially organized, trained, and equipped to rove the enemy rear 
for extended periods of time, conducting reconnaissance in force: to 
seek out and raid enemy bases; to interdict enemy lines of commu¬ 
nication and support: to ambush and, if possible, to pin down and 
destroy small enemy units: and to establish contact with the enemy’s 
large units so that major air and ground forces could be called in to 
destroy them. As developed by the Special Forces in Vietnam, the 
concept of mobile irregular warfare in support of counterinsurgency 
operations was predicated in part on the availability of tactical and 
strategic airpower and of an organized force of at least battalion 
strength with organic or provided transportation resources for im¬ 
mediate commitment to major engagements initiated by the mobile 
irregulars. Many combat actions were initiated by mobile strike 
forces during 1966 and 1967. On 2 April 1967 at OO.HO, patrols 
from the IV Corps Mobile Strike Force Company providing local 
security for Camp My An, A-426, detected an estimated .^00 Viet 
Cong approximately three and half kilometers south of the camp. 
The Viet Cong were taken under fire, and the mobile strike force 
patrols fought their way back to defensive positions where the 
remainder of the mobile strike force company also took the Viet 
Cong under fire, Gunships and an AC-47 aircraft armed with 
automatic weapons were called in for support. Firelights lasted 
approximately three hours and included hand-to-hand combat. The 
Viet Cong broke away at 0330 and withdrew to the southwesr. 
Results of the action were 1 Special Forces man wounded, 6 mobile 
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Strike force men killed, 22 mobile strike force men wounded, and 2 
carbines lost. The enemy lost 73 killed and eight small arms and 
assorted ammunition and supplies captured- At 1500, a new mobile 
strike force company was moved from Don Phuc, A-^30, and re¬ 
lieved the company at My An* Company D, IV Corps, recom¬ 
mended the mobile strike force company for an award for its 
outstanding action against the Viet Cong battalion. 

In III Corps Tactical Zone the most significant action of the 
quarterly period ending 31 January 1967 occurred near Camp Suoi 
Da, A-322, in Tay Ninh Province- On 2 November III Corps 
mobile strike force troops moved by air into the Suoi Da area to 
conduct reconnaissance missions against a known Viet Cong base 
area- Eight separate fights with elements of several Viet Cong 
regiments took place, and the mobile strike force was credited 
with rendering a Viet Cong battalion ineffective. Total confirmed 
enemy casualties were 85 killed, but another 148 were probably 
killed in ground action. This action was one of many in a situation 
that later led to the launching of Operation Attleboro, up to that 
time the largest of the war involving conventional U.S- and Viet¬ 
namese units. {See Appendix E.) 

Another significant area of mobile strike force employment was 
in the conduct of special operations. As part of a special operation 
named Blackjack 41Ci three companies of the Nha Trang Mobile 
Strike Force conducted a parachute assault in the Seven Mountains 
region of IV Corps in May 1967. Blackjack 4IC grew directly out 
of the special operation Blackjack 41, which had the missit' of 
conducting unconventional warfare against the Viet Cong fortes 
concentrated in the Seven Mountains region—^a region which had 
long been a notorious Viet Cong stronghold. In addition to mobile 
strike forces, CIDG companies and a mobile guerrilla force partici- 
pated in Blackjack 4IC- The mission of Blackjack 4IC was to 
exploit the intelligence gathered by the IV Corps Company D 
Mobile Strike Force and conduct operations to seal off Nui Giai 
Mountain in the Seven Mountains, denying the Viet Cong further 
use of it: to inflict maximum casualties on Viet Cong forces in the 
area: and to destroy Viet Cong command and supply installations- 
The Company D Mobile Strike Force had been operating on 
Nui Giai Mountain since 20 April. On 9 May 1967 it received 
intelligence that one company from the 512th Viet Cong Battalion 
was operating on Nui Giai and would defend the mountain. It was 
decided to launch a large-scale operation to seal off Nui Giai and 
clear it of Viet Cong. The operation began at 0645 on 13 May with 
thirty-nine Special Forces troops and three companies of the 5th 
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Special Forces Group Mobile Strike Force conclucting an airborne 
assault on drop zone Bi-ackjack, south of Nui Ciiai. The drop took 
place from fiveC-ISO's Hying in close formation {in 2,000'foot trail) 
and with the paratroopers jumping from a TOOdooi altitude. No 
resistance was encountered in tlie drop zone, A mobile guerrilla 
company moved from Chi Lang at 0001 on M May and assumed a 
blocking position on the southeastern tip of Nui Ciiai. Elements of 
B-42, three ClDG companies from Vinh Ba \o;ii, and Tinh 
Bien, assumed blocking positions on the nortli, west, and northeast 
of Nui (iiai. During the first three days of the operation, the 
blocking forces conducted probes from the south of Nui Giai, On 
the fourth day of operations all elements began deep probes into 
the mountain. Contact was made with the Viet Cong every day 
except on 15 May. The 5th (h*oup .Mobile Strike Force and the 
mobile guerrilla company made re|>eated contact with an esti¬ 
mated two platoons of Viet Cong armed with two light machine 
guns, a ()0aiim. mortar, Browning automatic rifles, and assorted 
small arms. The Viet Cong were in fortified, camouflaged positions, 
A total of seven air strikes were conducted on this location. The 
Company D Mobile Strike Force was evacuated from the mountain 
on 16 May and the operation terminated on 18 May. One company 
from Vinh Ciia and one company from Finh Bicn remained on >aii 
Giai to conduct further operations and deny the Viet Cong use of 
the mountain. ✓ 

As a result of the a< tion, it was confirmed that 40 of the enemy 
were killed; 12 were w<iunded. Of the friendly forces. 0 were 
killed—8 of them CIDCt men and I man fiom the strike force; 35 
were wounded—12 C1D(; men, 4 men of the strike force, and 0 
men of the U.S. Special Forces. Eleven small arms were captured 
as well as medicines, assorted do: imients, and some field e(]uip' 
nient. Three thousand pounds of rice, ten squad-size huts, fifteen 
caves, and one command post \s'ere destro)'ed. 

The biggest single lesson learned from the campaign was that 
a large-scale operation like Blac;kjatk 41C, involving eleven coiit 
panies and an airborne assault marshaled out of Nha Trang, could 
be assembled and launc hed in a very short time. 7 he operation 
was conceived, planned, and put into effect in less than thirty-six 
hours. ()nl>' eighteen hours elapsed from the time the operations 
order was issued to all task force commanders at Can 'Fho uniil the 
first elements were dropped on the Blackj.vck landing zt)ne. 

In concluding this section on the events of June 1066^June 
1967, some comment is appropriate on 6lh Special Forces Ciroup 
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developiiieius in the fields of training, revolutionary dev elopment 
activities, and logistics. 

In conjunction with its ClDCt and special operations missions, 
the group expanded its training activities at the Dong Ba Thin 
Training Center, a key element in the constant effort to upgrade 
the competence and efficiency of Vietnamese Special Forces and 
CIDG troops to the point where they could he sell-sustaining. Dur¬ 
ing 1966 and 1967 there was a signiBcant increase in the quality, 
capacity, and diversity of leadership training and advanced Special 
Forces courses presented at the center. A large part of the instruc¬ 
tion was being given by Vietnamese Special Forces by the summer 
of 1967. In order to have all mobile strike forces qualified as 
parachutists, a basic airborne school was established at the center. 
The planned input was one CIDG company of 132 persons per 
month, but^the school had the capacity to qualify one battalion per 
month if the need arose. 

On 15 September 1966, by direction of C General \A^es(nioreland, 
the 5th Special Forces Group established the Military .Assistance 
Command, Vietnam, Recondo Sc hool. The school trained selected 
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troops from all Free World Military Assistance Forces in the long- 
range reconnaissance techniques developed and employed by Pro¬ 
ject Delta. The school was able to conduct the following training: 
a three-week reconnaissance-commando course, with a maximum 
school capacity of 120 students—a class of 60 students began train¬ 
ing every two weeks: a one-week airborne course for reconnais- 
sance*commando students: mandatory subject training sucli as 
esca[3e and evasion and survival: a one-week long-range reconnais¬ 
sance patrol c ourse for men assigned to Projects Delta, .Sigma, and 
Omega: and special training such as high altitude-low opening 
parachuting, scuba, or other training missions as required. Selected 
X'ietnam Army cadre were trained also as the nut lens of the Viet¬ 
nam Army Ret onnaissance-Oommando School, which was scheduled 
for establisliment. 

Developed in \9i\i\, the toiuept of revolutionary development 
included civic action, troop motivation, and psychological opera 
lions. 1r) the course of l%6-iq(i7 the :nh Group unified its efforts 
in these areas under a new revolutionary development support 
activities section at the 5ili Group headquarters in Nha Trang, 
wliich had tlie responsibility of planning, supervising, and evaluat¬ 
ing VS. Special Forces participation in tlie revolutionary develop¬ 
ment progiaiiL The major point of emphasis was that revolutionary 
development had to l)e a X'ietnamese progiam. and in tlie final 
analysis its success or failure depended on the Vietnamese. If 
the people were to be won over to the government, the revolu¬ 
tionary development projet t had to lie Vietnamese—a fact which 
was unquestionably borne out by events after 1961. Medical aid 
continued to he the most popular and significant form of civic 
action. Finally, the Civic Action Guide published by the 5th Group 
pointed up the need to develop projects that could be supported 
locally and continued by the people after U.S. and Vietnamese 
Special Forces troops left the area. 

The unusual logistic demands of the Special Forces and CIDG 
program continued, with the added requirements of greater ex¬ 
pansion. Forward supply points in each of the four corps tactical 
zones, heavy emphasis on aerial resupply, and rapid resupply tech¬ 
niques continued to be used and expanded. Two new logistic 
requirements that arose in the course of the year dealt with air 
support for guerrilla operations and the logistical needs of the 
prestocked figliting camps. To speed resupply, tlie so-called red 
ball system was established. Designed to provide rapid response to 
urgent supply requests, tlie red ball made resupply within one hour 
a reality. High-priority requests received a distinctive red ball 
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marking tliat insured special liandling from tlie time a request was 
received until tlie item was pulled from tlie wareliouse. placed on 
line, and loaded on aircraft. From tlie time of its inception on 15 
Marcli 1907 to tlie end of May, over 115 WS, Special Forces red 
ball requisitions were prcKessed. 

Tlie entire logistic: support system for tlie U.S. Spec ial Forces 
and ClDG program in Vietnam was exceptionally efficient* The 
whole cotintrywide operation was handled hy 250 U.S. soldiers, 
eighty of whom were Special Forces men. All told, the 5th Group 
developed what was considered one of the most elite ieiit and eco 
nomical supply systems in Vietnam. Operational control was exer¬ 
cised differently in each of the corps areas. (('.ha}f 7) This was 
especially true in regard to operations conducted in conjunction 
with conventional forces. 


The Tei OlfenTwe: The C.7#G Grou'^ Up 

Three major changes in the Special Forces Givilian Irregular 
Defense Group effort took place from June 1007 to Jutie 1908 and 
in many respects set the stage for the remainder of Special Forces 
participation in the war in Vietnam. Two of these were the result 
of policy changes which came from within the group, while the 
third change came about as a result of the enemy's l%8 Tei 
offensive. 

The first change was a significant increase in so-called Vietnam- 
izution. In early 1908, senior commanders of tlie .Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam, were discussing metliods of increasing tlie 
number of Vietnamese involved in tlie conflict, reducing tlie 
number of American casualties, and releasing U.S. units for respon¬ 
sive deployment hy U.S. Military Assistance Command, Vietnam. 
In essence, the concept which developed and which was adhered to 
through 197# called for the ClDG camp and mobile strike forces to 
be employed as balanced forces to establish an interdiction zone in 
the western border area of South Vietnam. 'The 5th Special Forces 
Group began to prepare for disengagement with the development 
of plans for the assimilation of the ClDG hy the Vietnam Army or 
other government agencies. This included renewed emphasis on 
the closure, turnover, and conversion of ClDCr camps. Within the 
group itself, a number of steps were taken to lay the groundwork 
for Vietnamese take-over of the ClDG program. A new program 
was initiated to improve Vietnamese counterpart relations and 
stress the training of the Vietnamese so that they could accept 
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greater responsibilities in the direction of the CIDG program. 
Extensive administrative, operational, and logistical responsibility 
was delegated to U.S. Special Forces company commanders, one in 
eacli of tlie four corps tactical zones, and tliey were encouraged to 
establish and maintain the closest relationship possible with the 
senior U.S. and Vietnamese commanders in their respective zones. 
Within the group headquarters itself, staff sections were oriented 
toward a tnission of co ordination, support, service, and planning, 
which included making long-range studies for future commitment. 
Finally, to the extent possible, assignments were lengthened so 
that U.S. Special Forces men could spend a longer time with their 
Vietnamese counterparts to increase the operational efficiency of 
the Vietnamese. 

The second change in the Special Forces CIDG effort was in the 
area of revolutionary development, civic action, and psychological 
operations, and this too grew out of the increasing emphasis on 
Vietnamizaiion. The mission of the group in the civic action and 
psychological operations field was to advise the Vietnamese Spec ial 
Forces, to support the government revolutionary development pro¬ 
gram, and to conduct psychological operations against the Viet 
Cong. Because of the difference in organization and responsibilities 
of the group S-5 section and its counterpart, the political warfare 
section of the Vietnamese Special Forces high command, however, 
this mission was not being fully achieved. In the political warfare 
section, the officer in charge was responsible not only for the civic 
action and psychological oj>erations but also for the motivation 
and indoctrination of the indigenous troops—their morale and 
welfare. Therefore, in order to provide compatible advisory assist¬ 
ance to the Vietnamese political warfare section, the 5th Special 
Forces Group psychological operations section was moved from the 
S-3 to the S-5 section, and the combined civic action-psychological 
operations section was augmented with a political warfare section 
that included a motivation and indoctrination officer. This officer 
was responsible for education, information, troop benefits, de¬ 
pendent care, and other matters affecting the morale and welfare 
of the civilian irregular troops. Along the lines of the Vietnamese 
political warfare concept, the first priority of the effort went to the 
troops, the next to the population, and the next after that to dealing 
with the enemy. Great emphasis was given to providing assistance 
to the CIDG soldier and his family. The net result of this reorga¬ 
nization of the U.S. Special Forces civic action and psychological 
operations effort was to increase Vietnamese participation, thereby 
preparing the Vietnamese for total take-over and at the same time 
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Teaching Wife of Vietnamese Solbier To Treat His Foot Wound 


improving the motivation of the CIDG for conversion to complete 
Vietnamese control. 

Finally, the third change in the Special Forces CIDG effort 
that occurred during this year came as a response to the enemy Tet 
offensive and the change in the nature of the war which it brought 
about. In the course of the Tel offensive, CIDG troops were 
employed in the defense of certain urban centers, a combat role 
new to them but one in which they proved to be very effective. 
Further, after Tel, the CIDG came to be regarded as an economy 
of force element which could be used to release conventional units 
for deployment in response to new enemy buildups. These tactical 
and strategic changes in the employment of civilian irregulars 
reflected once again the flexibility and responsiveness of the U.S. 
Special Forces CIDG effort and were further evidence of the 
Special Forces' wide-ranging counterinsurgency capabilities. 

With the large-scale introduction of conventional North Viet¬ 
namese Army forces and sophisticated enemy weapons into South 
Vietnam, the CIDG program was re-evaluated to analyze its effec¬ 
tiveness in the light of the transition from an insurgency situation 
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to one of insurgency coupled witli ''lioi’’ war. During ilie twelve 
niontlis major clianges in enemy armament occurred. Introduced 
in quantity were tube artillery, large rockets, large mortars, mod¬ 
ern small arms of tlie .\K47 type, antiaircraft artillery up to ST nim., 
and heavy macliine guns. Tanks were employed on one occasion 
against tlie ClDCi camp at Lang Vei, and otliers were siglited in 
Laos and Cambodia near tlie border and in Soutli Vietnam. In 
central and soutliern Soutli Vietnam, Nortli Vietnamese Army re- 
placements were used to bolster main force Viet Cong units that 
had lost many men. 

Tlie enemy launclied liis Tei offensive on 29 January 1968, 
Tliis was followed by a massive buildup at Klie Sanh and tlie 
armor-supported attack tliat overran tlie camp at I.aiig Vei in I 
Corps. Pressure on CIDG camps, except for tlie attack on I-ang Vei, 
was unusually light during tlie entire Tet offensive and for approxi¬ 
mately sixty days tliereafter. As tlie enemy withdrew from tlie 
vicinity of tlie urban areas, pressure on tlie CIDG camps increased, 
principally in tlie form of frequent attacks by mortar and rocket 
fire on camps near known enemy infiltration routes and base areas. 
CIDG forces responded in an exemplary manner in all corps tacti¬ 
cal /oneu (luring Tet and were responsible for tlie successful defense 
of several urban areas, as well as tlie rapid relief of otliers. Among 
tlie urban tenters successfully defended by tlie CIDG were Nlia 
Trang, Qui Nlion, Kontum, Pleiku, Cliau Doc, Ban Me Tliuot, 
Plian Tliiet, and Dalat. Tlie street-figliting ability demonstrated by 
the CIDG troops in tlie defense of these towns was somewhat sur¬ 
prising in view of the fact that their training had not been geared 
for that kind of combat, but their superior performance demon¬ 
strated conclusively that the CIDG soldier was the combat equal of 
any soldier in Vietnam, Immediately following Tel, a major tacti¬ 
cal redeployment of conventional troop units was necessary in 
order to provide forces to counter the increased enemy threat in 
northern I Corps. It was at this point that CIDG troops were used 
as economy of force elements in order to make this redeployment 
of coinentional units possible. 

The effects of the Tet offensive were also felt in the effort to 
turn over the CIDG program to the Vietnamese, In many cases 
the schedule for the turnover or conversion of certain camps was 
brought to a virtual standstill by the Tet offensive. Areas thought 
to be secure and ready for conversion or turnov er proved not to be 
in the light of Tet, and the schedules had to be revised. 

Besides these three major changes in the character and conduct 
of the r.S. Special Forces CIDG program, there were other (level- 
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opments which deserve mention. The superior performance of the 
mobile strike forces prompted the authorization for a total of 47 
mobile strike force companies—up 28 companies from the number 
authorized the Special Forces during the 1966-1067 period. By the 
summer of 1968, 34 mobile strike companies were in existence: 5 
in I Corps, 12 in II Corps, 7 in III Corps, and 10 in I\'' Corps. 
Construction of new camps, while not nearly as widespread as in 
1965 and 1966, continued. While the Tet offensive did slow it down, 
the turnover process continued with the successful turnover to com 
plete Vietnamese Special Forces control of three camps. In response 
to the increase in enemy firepower and in recognition of the valu¬ 
able tactical role played by the CIDG, a weapons modernization 
program was submitted to and approved by Military Assistance 
Command, \''ietnam, in April 1968 under which the ClDG troops 
were given priority in the receipt of M16 rifles, M60 machine guns, 
and M79 grenade launchers. Up to this point, the ClDG troops had 
been using Ml carbines and some M14's. As the new weapons 
became available, they were issued to the mobile strike forces, the 
combat reconnaissance platoon.s, and the camp strike forces, in that 
order. The weapons transfer program was completed by January 
1969. and the combat effectiveness of the CID(i was significantly 
increased as a result. The use of both camp and inohile strike forces 
in conventional operatioii.s in conjunction with U.S., Vietnam Army, 
and Free World forces took place on an ever-increasing scale, 
presaging the eventual assimilation of the CID(i into the Vietnam¬ 
ese military organization. 

An enemy assault on Camp Loc Ninh, A-331, in III Corps, 
took place from 29 October to 4 November H)f)7. .\lthough the 
assault was a determined enemy attempt to overrun a camp, the 
camp strike force, together with elements of the 1st U.S. Infantry 
Division which reinforced it on the second day, successfully de* 
fended the camp with no outside help except air strikes, and dealt 
the enemy an extremely heavy defeat in which he lost over 1,000 
killed. Of that figure, 184 enemy killed were credited to the civilian 
irregulars and the U.S. and Vietnamese Special Forces at Camp I.oc 
Ninh. Against that, the camp casualties in the action were 4 Spec ial 
Forces men wounded. 6 CIDCi men killed, and 39 ClDG men 
wounded. The following account of the action at L.oc Ninh is 
paraphrased from the operational report for the quarterly period 
ending 31 January 1968. 

Before the attack, one ClDG company was engaged in patrolling 
approximately eight kilometers northwest of Loc Ninh, while three 
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Civilian Irregulars Learning To Fire a Machine Gun 


companies, a reconnaissance element, and a civic action and psy¬ 
chological operations squad were inside the camp. The ClD(i 
camps were organized for defense, with the troops billeted in the 
wall of [he defensive perimeter and each CID(i company assigned 
a specific part of the perimeter and the responsibility for defending 
it. All basic weapons were in defensive positions at all times. 

Since mid-September 1967, reports from significant problem 
areas and intelligence reports of the Free World military forces, the 
Vietnam Rangers, and the Special Forces had all indicated that the 
Viet Cong were making preparations for a large-scale ground as¬ 
sault in Loc Ninh District. In early October allied intelligence 
placed the time of the attack between 22 and 30 November, F.nemy 
reinforcements were observed moving into Loc Ninh District. The 
272d Viet Cong Regiment, which had been located in the Hu Dinh 
Secret Zone, moved into the vicinity of Loc Ninh in early July 
and remained there except for making one excursion to the south. 
The 273d Viet Cong Regiment was observed moving north in mid- 
August from its previous position in War Zone C to a jxjsition 
near Dong Xoai. One week before the attack on Loc Ninh, the 
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regiment crossed the Song ne;uid took its position northwest of I,oc 
Ninh; it became the camp’s primary Viet Cong protagonist. The 
IfiSth North \'ietnamese Army Regiment operated in the fishhook 
area after its 7 August attack on Camp Tong Le Chon and was 
believed to have moved farther northeast into Loc Ninh District 
in early November. At least one battalion and possibly two battal¬ 
ions of the Ih^th Regiment participated in the attacks on Loc 
Ninh. The 84A North \^ietnaniese Army .Artillery Regiment was 
believed to have moved some attack forces into northwest Phtioc 
Long in mid-October, while the 141st North Vietnamese .Army 
Regiment is not believed to have moved any stibstantial tin its into 
the battle area, thotigh troops from the i4ist Regiment may have 
been assigned to other attacking units. Captured doctiments in- 
dicatecl that a few of the enemy killed in action belonged to the 
Mist Regiment. .After the 273d \^iet Cong Regiment moved north, 
the 9th Viet Cong Division headquarters moved from War Zone D 
to Loc Ninh in the latter pan of September 19b7 and appears to 
have supervised the attack on Ltx: Ninh, which began on 29 October 
19G7 ut 01 IT), All the aforementioned intelligence was known before 
the attack. The actual extent in numbers of the attackers and the 
duration of the attack were unknown. There were no indications 
that a prolonged and fanatical attempt would be made against the 
CIDCi camps in Loc Ninh District, 

During the first hours of 29 October the subsector compound 
north of Loc Xinh begun receiving 82-miii. mortar and heavy 
small arms and automaiic weapons fire from the northwest. Within 
a few minutes of each other, Camps Loc Ninh and Hon Quan 
began receiving moriar fire in and around the compound. Loc 
Ninh received continuous heavy mortar fire until approximately 
0250 after which it became sporadic until it ceased at 0530. During 
the initial heavy mortar attack, Loc Ninh Special Forces Camp 
A-331 received approximately twelve rounds inside the compound, 
with live rounds landing in the vicinity of the gate to the camp. At 
lion Quan no rounds landed within the compound. Hon Quan 
received approximately sixty rounds of 82-mm. mortars during the 
first hour, and the province chiefs house was the target of some 
eight to twelve 57-mni. recoilless rifle rounds. At 0115 the Viet 
Cong struck the subsector of the Regional Forces and Popular 
Forces compound with co-ordinated mortar and ground attacks, 
and at 0220 after an hour of fighting it was reported that Viet Cong 
were within the compound. IJ.S. troops could not substantiate the 
report tunil 0520 when it was confirmed that one U.S. Regional 
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Forces and Popular Forces adviser and a district chief were in the 
command bunker within the compound. 

For four and a half hours undercover of darkness, an esiimated 
battalion of the 273d Viet Cong Regiment supported by a battalion 
from the 84A North Vietnamese Army Artillery Regimeni attacked 
Camp Loc Ninh with mortar, rocket, heavy machine gun, and small 
arms fire. The camp received an estimated one hundred and eighty 
82-111111, and 120-mnL mortar rounds and fifteen RPG40 rounds. 
The camp went on full alert at 0115, Forward air controllers, 
Spooky (C-47 aircraft), light fire teams, and tactical air support 
were at their stations within fifteen minutes and gave continuous 
support to I,oc Ninh tliroughout the night until the enemy broke 
contact at 0520, At this time detachment A-331 at Loc Ninh 
launched an operation with two CIDG companies to relieve the 
Regional Forces and Popular Forces compound. By 1600 the com¬ 
pound had been secured and all Viet Congexpelled. 

During the attack Loc Ninh carried out a field operation in 
which twenty-three men of the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese 
Army were killed. 

After the attack ceased at 0530 on 29 October the Loc Ninh 
Special Forces Camp immediately began to improve its defensive 
position. On 31 October at 0050 the camp was again attacked by an 
estimated two battalions of the 273d Viet Cong Regiment, sup¬ 
ported by a battalion from the 84A North Vietnamese Army Artil¬ 
lery Regiment, It was estimated that the camp received two hun¬ 
dred rounds from 82-nim, and 120-mm, mortars and eighteen 
rounds from 122-nini. rockets, as well as RPG40, RPCi7V, and 
recoilless rifle lire of undetermined caliber. A Viet Cong battalion 
attempted a mass assault on the camp, but the attack was broken up 
and the Viet Coilg were pinned down and then destroyed hy co¬ 
ordinated fire from the camp and tactical air strikes. At the first 
sign of light the enemy withdrew to the north, northeast, and 
northwest. At 0200 on I November 1967 Camp Loc Ninh received 
approximately ten 82-mm. mortar rounds, believed to have been 
fired in order to allow the enemy to gather his dead and wounded 
from the battlefield. Contact with the enemy was light and sporadic 
until the following day at 0050 when the enemy again massed a 
battalion for an obvious last-ditch effort to overrun the camp. Once 
again the attack was repelled by the camp's withering defensive 
fire and especially well-placed air strikes. After the final air sortie, 
the enemy became disorganized and fled. Sporadic contact was 
maintained until dawn. 

The enemy's main force was estimated at nine North Vietnam- 
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ese Army and Viet Cong battalions, which participated in the 
attacks on Camp Loc Ninh from 29 October to 4 November 19()7. 
The enemy units consisted of the following: 3 battalions from the 
273d Viet Cong Regiment, which was believed to be located to the 
west of Loc Ninh; I battalion of the 84A Artillery Regiment 
deployed around Loc Ninh: 1 to 2 battalions of the I ()5th North 
Vietnamese Army Regiment located southeast of Loc Ninh; 2 to 3 
battalions of the 272d Viet Cong Regiment located east of Loc 
Ninh; part of a battalion of the 141st North Vietnamese Army Regi¬ 
ment which was distributed among the other participating units; 
and a heavy weapons battalion equipped with antiaircraft guns 
and mortars. Each battalion, except for the heavy weapons battal¬ 
ion, is believed to have numbered between 300 and 400 men and to 
have been slightly understrength. The heavy weapons battalion 
organically has fewer men than an infantry battalion. Each infantry 
battalion was equipped with the usual Chinese or Soviet small arms 
and crew-served weapons. In addition, the 84A North Vietnamese 
Army Artillery Uegiment provided 120-mm. mortars and 122-mm. 
rockets. One surface-to-air missile exploding in the air was observed 
by two U.S. forward air controllers. The missile was fired from an 
area approximately eight kilometers west of Loc Ninh. 

The enemy employed no tactical innovations in his attacks on 
Loc Ninh. An attack usually commenced with heavy mortar bom¬ 
bardments, followed in quick succession by ground assaults that 
were preceded by squad-size sapper units coining from several 
directions. A larger attack consisted of several assault waves; during 
the height of battle Loc Ninh withstood at least three such full- 
scale ground assaults. Usually, the enemy's last offensive operation 
was a ruse for body recovery. Almost all Viet Cong operations 
were conducted under cover of darkness. The attackers usually 
began assembling after dusk and reached their offensive positions 
at about 2100. Most attacks were launched about 0030 and con¬ 
cluded at dawn, with scattered sniping in the early morning hours 
allowing the attack force an orderly withdrawal. Allied air recon¬ 
naissance observed heavier than usual antiaircraft guns surround¬ 
ing Camp Loc Ninh. Some of the fire received at camp came from 
.50-caliber machine guns, some mounted as quads. While the 
enemy's antiaircraft fire was not effective, it did divert extensive 
suppressing fire from other targets. Recoilless rifles and antiaircraft 
weapons were employed from civilian homes, especially from inul- 
tistoried structures. Despite the extensive preparations made by the 
enemy, the only compound they were able to penetrate was the 
Regional Forces compound on the first day of battle. 
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The discipline of the civilian irregular and Special Forces 
troops was outstanding during the assaults. As a result of periodic 
practice alerts, everyone knew exactly where to go and what to do. 
The troops of the U.S. Special Forces, Civilian Irregular Defense 
Group, and Vietnamese Special Forces with their commanders 
stayed with their assigned units throughout the attack, assisting 
wherever and whenever they were needed. The U.S. Special 
.Forces detachment commander was in the communications bunker 
at first; after forwarding the required reports to higher headquar¬ 
ters, he took his position on the perimeter and directed the 
defense of the camp. The executive officer served at the point of 
greatest impact, assisted in resupplying the perimeter with ammuni- 
lion, gave first aid, and helped with evacuation of the wounded 
and dead. The team sergeant was everywhere; he moved from 
position to position on the perimeter, offering encouragement and 
reassurance to the troops and forwarding necessary reports to 
the detachment commander. The team medic not only treated the 
wounded on the defensive perimeter but also in the medical bun¬ 
ker. Weapons men divided their time between the mortar crews 
and the perimeter. Team members were all periodically active and 
were exceptionally effective in keeping the camp defenses orga¬ 
nized. Individual acts of heroism were too numerous to mention; 
suffice it to say that every U.S. team member was recommended for 
an award of valor. 

There were additional contingency plans: camp defense plans 
and camp alert plans. Effective communications were maintained 
throughout the attack on Loc Ninh. Internal communication was 
excellent, as was external communication to higher head(|uarters. 
Even after the discovery that the outside antennas had been de¬ 
stroyed in the attack on Loc Ninh, communication was immediately 
regained by switching to the underground emergency antennas. 

All requests to higher headquarters were met promptly. The 
flareships and Spooky were on the scene of battle within twenty-five 
minutes after their summons and they remained on the scene as 
long as they were needed. Forward air controllers, air and artillery 
support were outstanding. No requests for reinforcements were 
made to higher headquarters, but as the fight developed over the 
next several days, Vietnam Army units and the 1st Brigade of the 
Isl U.S. Infantry Division were airlifted into Loc Ninh. Logistical 
support was superb. Requests to higher headquarters for supplies 
and equipment were handled with immediate dispatch. Medical 
evacuation was swift once daylight came and the fighting abated. 
All reports were submitted to higher headquarters according to the 
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Standing operating procedure, and all deserving individuals were 
recommended for awards of valor. 

Enemy pursuit, aside from the civilian irregular relief column 
dispatched to the Popular Forces compound, was left to the 1st U.S. 
Infantry Division in and around Loc Ninh. There were reports that 
the enemy was fleeing in all directions in a disorganized manner. 
Initially the enemy withdrew to the west of Loc Ninh, but heavy 
contact with U S. and CIDG units diverted the Viet Cong to the 
north, northeast, and east. A trail survey later revealed that the 
enemy withdrew in battalion-size or larger units primarily north¬ 
east toward the Cambodian border and due east to the Hu Dinh 
Secret Zone. 

A confidence bred of demonstrated ability created in the ranks 
of Civilian Irregular Defense Group troops a conviction that they 
could win against the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese regulars. 
With this conviction the transition to the offensive was complete. 
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Unconventional Operations 


With the formation of the mobile guerrilla force and Projects 
Sigiiia and Omega in the period August through October 1066, 
the ability of the Special Forces in South Vietnam to conduct un¬ 
conventional operations was significantly increased. One of the 
chief characteristics of Special Forces units is their capacity to 
conduct brief or extended operations inside territory dominated or 
controlled by enemy forces. The conduct of these operations was 
one of the most significant contributions of the Special Forces to 
the ivar effort in X^ietnam. Unconventional operations were 
planned and executed in furtherance of programs to fill three 
major needs of the government of South X^ietnam and its support¬ 
ing Free XV^orld Military Assistance Forces, The re<|uirements ivere 
intelligence; denial, through harassment and interdiction, to the 
enemy of unrestricted use of various human and material resources 
essential to carrying out his strategic and tactical plans: and recov^- 
ery of American, Free XX^orld forces, and X^ietnamese soldiers miss 
ing in action. 

Apart from ad hoc recovery attempts, the unconventional opera 
tions most frequently conducted in enemy-controlled areas ivere 
long-range reconnaissanc e patrols and mobile guerrilla actions. 
Fundamental to both types was the concept that, w’ith proper train¬ 
ing, organization, guidance, and support, soldiers who ivere indige¬ 
nous to the area of operations would achiev e the greatest success 
in locating enemy troops, bases, and auxiliary facilities. The con¬ 
cept of operations also held that, by \drtue of the irregular status 
of the mission forces and their dependence on Special Forces 
advice, assistance, and special logistic and administrativ e support as 
organized in the ClD(f program, unconventional operations w’ere 
best conducted within the framework of that program. 

Mobile guerrilla forces w’ere created in the fall of 1066 in 
refinement and amplification of the mobile strike concept. These 
guerrilla units were organized, trained, and ecjuipped to operate in 
remote areas previously considered to be Viet Cong or North 
Vietnam ,\rmy havens. Usually almost no reconnaissance or clear¬ 
ing operations had been carried out in such territory. Instituted 
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as economy of force units, the troo[)S of the mobile guerrilla forces 
would infiltrate an area to interdict enemy routes, conduct surveil¬ 
lance, seek out enemy forces and installations, and collect intel¬ 
ligence along their axis of advance. Viet Cong base camps were 
found, watched, and raided if possible, or were harassed if the 
enemy was too well defended and organized. Lines of communica¬ 
tion were cut by means of raids and ambushes, and were [)lanted 
with mines and booby tra[)S. Storage areas for su[)plies were found 
and eliminated, and air strikes were directed and the results 
assessed. 

A mobile guerrilla force unit was inserted into its assigned 
tactical area of operations by the most unobtrusive means available. 
Once in the area of operations, the unit became a true guerrilla 
force in every res[)ect except that of living solely off the land. 
Selected items of resupply were delivered by air. The guerrilla 
force operated from mobile bases, and the troops were capable of 
remaining and operating in a [)articular area for thirty to sixty 
days. The guerrilla force required complete freedom of action 
within a specified area of operations in order to achieve success. 
For this reason, once an area was designated for the conduct of an 
operation, the mobile guerrilla force “owned*' that area—including 
control of air sup[)ori. 

The guerrilla forces had essentially the same desirable char¬ 
acteristics as the mobile strike forces with the following exceptions: 
the mobile giietrilla force troops were highly res[)onsive to the 
needs of the S[)ecial Forces com[)anies in each of the four cor[)s 
tactical zones in that operational control rested with the S|)ecial 
P'orces com[)any commander for the mobile guerrilla force located 
in his cor[)s tactical zone; each mobile guerrilla force unit was 
wholly commanded and controlled by a Special Forces A detach¬ 
ment (the mobile strike forces went under joint U.S,-Vietnamese 
Special Forces command in December 1966); and each mobile 
guerrilla force unit was trained to operate as an independent unit 
with no reinforcement or mutual sup[)ort. 

The basic organization of the mobile guerrilla forces was the 
same as that of the mobile strike forces, with a 34-man comhat 
reconnaissance [)latoon added as an organic unit. {Chart 8) The 
mobile guerrilla force unit was organized without a weapons [)la- 
toon, but an M60 machine gun squad was included in the company 
headquarters. The combat reconnaissance platoon could be em¬ 
ployed in advance of the mobile guerrilla force to [)rovide recon¬ 
naissance, establish an initial resupply point, and gather intel¬ 
ligence. The combat reconnaissance [)latoon secured the patrol 
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base and received the first resupply pending the arrival of the 
rest of the force. To avoid disclosing their position, mobile 
guerrilla force troops on many occasions were resupplied entirely 
through the use of modified, 500-pound napalm containers of pre¬ 
packaged, code-identified bundles delivered by A1 E-type aircraft 
in what seemed to be a normal air strike. 

Besides the development of one mobile guerrilla force in each 
corps tactical zone under the operational control of the Special 
Forces company commander for each corps, the 5th Special Forces 
Group (Airborne) also expanded its unconventional operations 
capability with the creation of Projects Omega and Sigma. The 
launching of Projects Omega and Sigma increased the long-range 
reconnaissance and intelligence-gathering capability of the 5th 
Group beyond that already furnished by Project Delta. Each of the 
projects had a strength of about 600 men plus an advisory com¬ 
mand element organized as a modified B detachment. Each project 
consisted of a reconnaissance element and a reaction force. (Charts 
9 and W) 

Though the strength and organization of these Greek-letter 
projects were similar, there were some important differences be¬ 
tween them. Project Delta operated under joint U.S,-Vietnamese 
Special Forces command, was directly responsive to the require¬ 
ments of Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, and the Vietnam¬ 
ese Joint General Staff, and had the Vietnam Army 91st Ranger 
Battalion (Airborne) assigned as its immediate reaction force. 
Projects Omega and Sigma, however, were commanded by the 
Special Forces, were respectively responsive to the requirements 
of I Field Force, Vietnam, and II Field Force, Vietnam, and had 
CIDG mobile strike force companies assigned as immediate reac¬ 
tion forces. 

The following excerpts are taken from the group commander's 
debriefing report for the period June 1966 to June 1967 and 
describe the performance of Projects Delta, Omega, and Sigma 
during his year in command of the 5th Special Forces Group 
(Airborne). 

Projects Omega (B-50) and Sigma (B-56) are under the OPCON of 
I FFORCEV and II FFORCEV respectively. Commanded directly by 
USASF personnel, these units are directly responsible to the requirements 
of the field force commanders. 'Fhey are composed of 8 "Roadrun- 
ner" teams with four indigenous |3ersonnel each, and 8 reconnais¬ 
sance teams with two USASF and four indigenous members each. The 
“Roadrunner'* teams conduct long distance reconnaissance over enemy 
trail networks. The reconnaissance teams, on the other hand, conduct 
saturation patrols throughout S|3ecified reconnaissance zones, gathering 
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detailed intelligence on enemy movements, routes, and installations, as 
well as conducting detailed terrain analysis. Backing up the reconnais¬ 
sance elements of these projects are three MIKE Force reaction com¬ 
panies* These units are employed to exploit small unit contacts, to aid 
in the extraction of compromised teams, and to perform reconnaissance- 
in*foice missions. Although operational for only nine months, these 
units have already gathered much valuable information on enemy loca¬ 
tions, movements, and lines of communication. They have made nu¬ 
merous sightings of enemy units ranging from squad to battalion si/e 
forces. Exploiting these sightings, the teams called in TAG airstrikcs on 
the enemy when feasible. It is noteworthy that since their activation, 
these units have spent an average of 60% of their time on operations. 
In addition to gathering much valuable intelligence information, they 
have accounted for 191 enemy KIA (USASF body count). Probably 
more important, however, is the psychological impact which these units 
have on the enemy. The enemy is beginning to realize that he no longer 
has exclusive dominion over his safe areas. As techniques and training 
progress, the detachment efforts will be appreciably increased* 

Project Delta (B-52) was organized in 1964 under VNSF command 
with USASF advisors* Since it was used as the basis for the organization 
of Projects Sigma and Omega, its composition, capabilities, and limita¬ 
tions are essentially the same. The primary difference in organization 
is the existence of the 91st ARVN Airborne Ranger Battalion as the 
reaction and reinforcing unit. In view of the dual command relation¬ 
ship, all requests for this unit had to be submitted to JGS and MACV 
through the respective channels. During the past year this unit has been 
operating most frequently in 1 CTZ; however, it has the capability of 
deploying into any corps when so directed by JGS and MACV. While 
not as directly responsiole to command requirements as Projects Omega 
and Sigma, this force has made significant contributions to the overall 
effort. Because of its increased firepower through the employment of 
the ARVN battalion as its reaction force, it has been able to account for 
a greater number of enemy kills (194) than the other two units com¬ 
bined. During the past year, it has been deployed in the field, on the 
average. 55% of the time. 

Unit training for unconventional operations consisted of repeti¬ 
tive practical exercises in advanced infantry and special warfare 
tactics and skills applicable to the environment of mainland South¬ 
east Asia. The training was simplified to the utmost for the benefit 
of the largely illiterate ethnic and religious minority groups who 
comprised the forces. The men taken into the unconventional 
operations forces usually had served previously in CIDG camp 
strike forces and had therefore been through one or more basic 
light infantry training cycles. Training for unconventional opera¬ 
tions proceeded from this base of knowledge. As a first step, all the 
men had to qualify for airborne operations. After that the impor¬ 
tant subjects covered were silent movement; methods of tracking 
and observation; use of maps and compass; use and care of signaling 
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devices; methods and techniques of infiltration and exfiltration of 
reconnaissance zones and areas of operations; use and care of 
special weaj>ons; care and treatment of minor wounds and 
illnesses: methods of execution of raids and hasty ambushes; de¬ 
fense of bivouac or mission support sites; and procedures for 
"sterilizing ^ landing zones and stopover points. 

The initial training period covered five to six weeks and was 
based on a six-day work week and a nine-to-ten-hour work day. 
Training took place both in base camp and in the field on exercise. 

The command and control structure of this type of force was 
the simplest that could be devised consistent with its organization, 
missions, capabilities, and support requirements. The mobile strike 
forces, for instance, were very effective when employed in the roles 
for which they were trained, that is, reconnaissance and rapid 
reaction. Unfortunately, when mobile strike forces were attached 
to U.S. or Vietnam Army units, they were sometimes used as con¬ 
ventional infantry over extended periods of time. This put con¬ 
siderable strain on the strike forces and occasionally resulted in 
criticism from U.S. commanders of conventional units. Though 
efforts were made to educate U.S. commanders about the cap¬ 
abilities arul limitations of the mobile strike forces, misuse of them 
remained a continuing problem. Command and control arrange¬ 
ments between special operations forces and higher headquarters 
varied with the missions and task organization of the forces. For 
the most sensitive and dangerous missions, command and control 
were normally exercised directly and jointly from the highest U.S. 
and Vietnamese headquarters to forces in the field. As missions 
were progressively less sensitive in nature, command and control 
was passed to subordinate headquarters. 

With regard to air support for special operations. Army aviation 
attached to the 5th Special Forces Group provided some direct 
helicopter assault and lift support, and the U.S. Air Force provided 
airlift for large troop and supply movements. The U.S. and Viet¬ 
namese Air Forces rendered other direct aerial support and also 
provided airborne and other tactical radio-relay links as required. 
In I Corps U.S. Marine Corps aviation provided direct support in 
similar ways. 

Unconventional operations were an extremely important func¬ 
tion of the Special Forces in South Vietnam. With but few excep¬ 
tions, each operation was carefully planned in advance, and forces 
were staged from main to forward bases before commitment. The 
time required to plan an operation and to stage the forces in the 
area varied with the type and urgency of the mission. 
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planning began with a detailed assessment of the designated 
operational area. All available data on the physical and human 
geography of the area and on the probable and possible location 
of enemy forces and facilities within it were collected and ana¬ 
lyzed, Relevant data were displayed on maps, and primary and 
alternative routes of movement for the unconventional operations 
force were selected and marked. Sources of data for area assess¬ 
ments were maps, intelligence reports, aerial photography, prisoner 
interrogation reports, and after action reports of friendly forces 
that had previoiisly operated in the area. If possible, the area 
assessment planning staff checked the accuracy of its assessment 
through visual reconnaissance flights over the proposed operational 
area. Such flights were especially important for the final selection 
of primary and alternative helicopter landing zones for infiltration 
and extraction. 

When the area assessment was completed, operational orders 
were issued, and the unconventional operations force was staged if 
necessary to a forward operating base. Staging involved the trans¬ 
port of men and materiel and was usually accomplished by airlift. 
If only a few men and a small amount of materiel were to be 
moved, Army or Marine Corps helicopters and light fixed-wing 
aircraft were sunkient to accomplish the lift. For larger operations, 
U.S. Air Force C-7A and C-130 aircraft were employed. 

On arrival at the forward operating base, the force was in 
spected for readiness and the tactical command element presented 
a “briefback'' to the senior officers responsible for operational 
command, control, and support immediately before commitment. 
The brief back amounted to a detailed presentation of the opera 
tional plan and was designed to insure that every tactical com¬ 
mander, and for small teams every member, knew precisely what 
his responsibilities were as well as how, when, and why he had to 
discharge them under the widely differing sets of circumstances 
that could Ije encountered during the operation. 

For reconnaissance missions, the precise methods and proce¬ 
dures for accomplishing each task associated with the mission 
were presented in exceptional detail. All were the products of the 
hard experience of \^ietnam. Covered in the briefback were such 
items as the order and manner of exit from the helicopter that 
was to introduce the team into the reconnaissance zone, the sched¬ 
ule of movement within the area, procedures for breaking contact 
with the enemy, and the schedule for and manner of leaving the 
area. 

Much of the success of unconventional operations depended on 
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surprise. In addition to stringent security to safeguard plans, 
nunieroiis measures were employed to deceive the enemy. Decep* 
tion was most importriint at the outset of the operation. In the 
manner common to Vietnam, the force infiltrated by land, air, or 
water as befitted the locale, the season, and the size of the force. If, 
for example, the area of operation was not normally and routinely 
overflown by friendly aircraft or lacked suitable helicopter landing 
zones or parachute drop /.ones, the force might infiltrate overland 
or perhaps by small watercraft. The helicopter was, however, the 
usual means of infiltration. 

Experience in Vietnam showed that infiltration by helicopter 
was best accomplished at last light when the pilots could still see 
well enough to insert the force and have a few minutes to slip 
away from the landing zone as both force and helicopters were 
enveloped by protective darkness. Since the enemy was familiar 
with tins method of infiltration, it was necessary to deceive him in 
regard to the exact point of landing. The helicopters therefore 
often set down briefly at three or more points in the vicinity of the 
primary landing zone to create uncertainty in the enemy's mind 
as to the exact point of insertion. A variation of this techniciue was 
also employed when small reconnaissance parties were inserted. A 
trio of helicopters would fly low in trail formation with suflicient 
separation to afford the lead helicopter time to touch down momen¬ 
tarily, discharge its reconnaissance team while the other aircraft 
passed over the landing zone, and rejoin the flight as the last 
machine in trail. 

Communist forces in South Vietnam were very sensitive to 
these operations and adopted simple but effective countermeasures 
against iiiftltration of their refuges. Chief among these was planting 
long bamboo poles upright in jungle clearings potentially useful as 
helicopter landing zones, densely covering such clearings with 
punji stakes, and assigning guards to clearings in the vicinity of 
their troop units and installations. Clearings studded with bam¬ 
boo poles were easily recognized by staff planners during aerial 
reconnaissance of prospective operational areas. Punji stakes in 
high grass, as well as the presence of guards, were seldom detected 
beforehand, however, and were often encountered. Casualties re¬ 
sulting from punji stakes, detection by guards, or any overt sign 
that the enemy had been alerted to the infiltration were causes for 
immediate evacuation of the party. 

Under some circumstances infiltration was best accomplished 
on foot. Roadrunner and reconnaissance teams were quite easily 
inserted into a reconnaissance zone from a base camp under cover 
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of darkness, or even during daylight hours if the camp was known 
to dispatch small patrols in random directions as a matter of 
routine. If such was not the case, the special reconnaissance team 
could always leave the base as a part of a larger patrol force and 
then quietly break away from the force at a preselected tijne and 
place. 

A similar technique was also employed for a compnny size or 
larger force. After establishing a routine of departing from and 
returning to the base at random intervals of time and different 
directions, the force would use an indirect approach to penetrate 
its operational area. This technique offered a high probability that 
the enemy would fail to detect the penetration and that enemy 
agents in the vicinity of the friendly base camp would be unable 
\o report an unusual development in camp operations. 

All movement by unconventional operations forces was care 
fully planned. The survival of small reconnaissance teams depended 
on each individual team member's knowing and rigidly following 
a precise route and schedule of movement. The plan might provide 
for the deliberate and temporary separation and subsequent ren^ 
dezvous of team members, but it had to provide for rendezvous 
at precise times and loc ations if separation occurred under enemy 
pressure. Mobile strike force movement was planned in less 
exacting detail but nonetheless followed selected routes unless 
terrain, vegetation, an engagement with the enemy, or the unex^ 
pected appearance of a lucrative target of opportunity justified a 
change in plan. With more men and heavier firepower, a mobile 
strike force was better equipped to engage and defeat the enemy. 

Stealth was the principal characteristic of movemeni by un¬ 
conventional operations forces. Though the enemy might soon 
become aware of the presence of the men, it was essential that he 
remain ignorant of their exact location. Movement had to be as 
silent as possible. Hand and arm signals were used instead of voice 
commands; voice radio contacts were held to a minimum; weapons 
and equipment were padded or taped to prevent rattling or metal¬ 
lic sounds when they were brought into contact with rocks or 
underbrush; and march silence was strictly observed. 

The enemy proved quite adept at detecting and tracking such 
forces even when these precautions were taken. His countermeas¬ 
ures consisted mainly of placing guards at such places as trail 
junctions and stream crossing points to signal information on the 
movement of the force by means of a simple code of rifle fire 
and by having a few trackers follow the force at a safe interval to 
chart and report on its movements. The enemy also monitored 
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voice radio frequencies normally used by friendly forces for tacti¬ 
cal command and control. Feints, ambushes, booby traps, frequent 
changes in the apparent direction of movement of the force, and 
strict radio silence were used against the enemy countermeasures. 

Suitable sites for bivouac, rest, resupply, and the temporary 
basing of the force in the field were carefully assessed and plotted 
before each mission. Sites were designated as primary or alterna¬ 
tive, according to the whole plan of movement and the known or 
estimated adequacy of the cover, availability of water, and defensi- 
bility of the terrain. Such operations were aggressive by nature and 
therefore a force seldom expected to occupy a refuge site for more 
than half a day. An important exception to this general rule was a 
temporary base or mission support site for mobile strike operations. 
From this base a strike force could break down into patrols of 
squad and platoon size to comb a suspected enemy refuge area. 
Prolonged use of a mission support site, however, was avoided 
because it invited enemy attack. 

Refuge sites used by the force were carefully policed when the 
force departed. Enemy trackers were always quick to search these 
evacuated sites for scraps of intelligence on the strength and 
intentions of the force, and they frequently dug into garbage pits 
for such clues. Unconventional operations forces found it useful to 
booby-trap garbage pits to discourage such probing. Self-destruc¬ 
tion devices had. however, to be so employed as to prevent injury 
to other friendly forces and friendly noncombatants who might 
occupy the site at some later time. 

The nature of the internal defense mission of the U S. Special 
Forces in Vietnam required the development of new techniques 
for resupply in the field. Experience showed that unconventional 
operations forces, regardless of size, could not carry much more 
than a five-day supply of food, ammunition, and other necessities. 
Accordingly, each operational plan provided for resupply at inter¬ 
vals of three to five days at predetermined sites. 

In an unconventional warfare role, the forces were expected to 
live off the land and to replenish at least some of their ammunition 
and materiel from captured enemy stores and caches of clandes¬ 
tinely acquired items. There was no need to follow such proce¬ 
dures in an internal defense role where resupply was relatively 
easy, yet the necessity to avoid betraying the location of the force 
to the enemy remained. Standard airdrops in daylight hours were 
easily observed by an alert enemy, and night drops in jungled 
terrain stood a slim chance of being efficiently recovered. 

Every plan for unconventional operations had to provide for 
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both the routine and emergency removal of individual members or 
the entire force from the designated area of operations. Planning 
was necessarily contingent on the innumerable factors that could 
influence the immediate tactical situation. Under the best of cir¬ 
cumstances, and after realization of its objectives, a force could 
simply walk out or be picked up by aircraft and lifted out of its 
operational area at a planned point in time and space. The uncon¬ 
ventional operations of U.S. Special Forces in Vietnam were so 
successful through mid-1967 that most were terminated according 
to plan. 

The probability that a force would have to be recovered from 
an operational area before the planned termination increased in 
inverse proportion to the size of the force committed. Roadrunner 
and long-range reconnaissance teams were the most vulnerable to 
destruction by enemy forces; therefore the command and control 
element of the force had to be prepared to extract teams from 
reconnaissance zones at a moment*s notice. Ordinarily helicopters 
lifted out small patrols. If time and circumstances permitted, they 
would touch down momentarily and recover in standard fashion. 
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If the friendly force had to be recovered from a position unsuit¬ 
able for touchdown^ a block-and-tackle rig was employed for hasty 
lift. The typical rig, called a McGuire rig after the Special Forces 
sergeant who devised it, was a simple rope sling into which a man 
on the ground could quickly fasten himself in a seated position 
or, under urgent circumstances, simply affix to his wrist and be 
plucked from danger in a matter of seconds by the rapid ascent of 
the hovering aircraft. 

Procedures for the evacuation of casualties and for the emer¬ 
gency evacuation of a force larger than a reconnaissance team were 
more complex. The decision to evacuate or extract posed a difficult 
problem that required careful weighing of such factors as the mis¬ 
sion requirements; the constraints of weather, time, and the posi¬ 
tion of the force: and the degree of danger which faced the force 
and the evacuating aircraft. The decision had to be made without 
delay, and eventualities had to be provided for in the operational 
plan. It was essential that alternative procedures be explained and 
rehearsed under simulated conditions in the training that preceded 
a mission. 

Blackjack 33. a typical unconventional operation, was carried 
out between 27 April and 24 May 1967 in III Corps. It was the 
first operation in which a mobile guerrilla force was employed in 
conjunction with the long-range reconnaissance capability of a 
project force—Project Sigma, Detachment B-56. The operation 
was highly effective; 320 of the enemy were killed. Blackjack 33 
was commanded by l.ieutenant Colonel Clarence T. Hewgley and 
Captain James Gritz. {See Af^pendi^x F.) 

A basic misconception of the nature of Special Forces operations 
in Vietnam was created by publicity attendant to the U.S. Army's 
arrest in July 1969 of Colonel Robert B. Rheault. then commanding 
the 5th Special Forces Group (Airborne), six officers of an intel¬ 
ligence detachment attached temporarily to the 5th Special Forces 
Group, and a Special Forces noncommissioned officer. The eight 
were charged in connection with the alleged murder of a South 
Vietnamese intelligence agent suspected of being a double agent. 

In September Secretary of the Army Stanley R. Resor an¬ 
nounced a dismissal of charges because the Central Intelligence 
Agency had determined that, for security reasons, its personnel 
could not be made available as witnesses, and without them ^Ir. 
Resor deemed that a fair trial was impossible. Since no trial was 
conducted, the accuracy of the charges and of contemporary news¬ 
paper accounts was never ascertained. The public impression 
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created by this case, in which only two of the principals were 
members of the Special Forces, was misleading and diverted atten¬ 
tion from the invaluable contributions of the Special Forces in a 
wide range of other activities. 

One final aspect of the unconventional operations of the 5th 
Special Forces Group deserves mention—the efforts made by the 
group to recover prisoners of war held by the enemy in South 
Vietnam, The operations were directed at liberating any and all 
prisoners of whatever nationality. Operations with the specific 
mission of recovering prisoners were mounted and conducted 
throughout 1966 and 1967, In the fall of 1966 an operation using 
mobile strike forces was mounted to recover prisoners being held 
in camps in the U Minh Forest in IV Corps. Although a sharp 
firelight ensued, no prisoners were liberated. Early in 1967 an 
o{>eration was conducted in Tay Ninh Province, again by mobile 
strike forces, to pin down prisoner of war camp locations. Another 
operation in early 1967 was concentrated in the An Loa Valley in 

II Corps but no camps were located. In the spring of 1967 mobile 
guerrilla forces participated in a prisoner recovery operation— 
part of Blackjack 41—in the Seven Mountains region. Also in the 
spring of 1967, raids on prisoner of war camps in War Zone C of 

III Corps were staged out of the CIDG camp at Cau Song Be. 
Project Sigma forces together with mobile strike forces partici¬ 
pated in these operations. While several camps were overrun, they 
were found to be deserted. Operations to recover prisoners of war 
were a constant objective, even though they were unsuccessful. 
Despite the cost in men, intelligence effort, and operational assets, 
these operations were mounted whenever and wherever possible, 
but the Viet Cong used the tactic of constantly moving prisoners 
of war from one place to another in order to foil external libera¬ 
tion efforts and internal escape plots. 

The significance of the unconventional operations conducted by 
the 5th Special Forces Group is that the two types of operations— 
counterinsurgency and unconventional—could be carried out suc¬ 
cessfully and simultaneously. These unconventional operations 
were a source of pride to the Special Forces soldier; in fact most of 
the troops were originally attracted to the Special Forces by the 
nature of these operations. A testimony to the flexible organization 
of the group was the ability of the logistic sections to mount and 
support such a variety of operations. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Vietnamese Army 
Absorbs the CIDG Program 


The major task ol the Special Forces during the last two and 
a half years of the r>lh (froup's stay in South Vietnam was to com¬ 
plete the tiirnov^er of the Civilian Irregular Defense Group pro¬ 
gram to the Vietnamese. The concept of Vietnami^^ation, which 
became the focal |X)int for all II.S. strategy in the period I9(i8- 
I9fi9, was not new to the 5th Special Forces (proup (Airborne). 
The Vietnamese Spec ial Forces, however, had been slo\v to develop 
soldiers of high professional skill, partly because the introduction 
of large U S. regular military forces had made the war in Vietnam 
a more conventional conflict. Nevertheless, command emphasis 
from the 5th Spec ial Forces Group continued to be placed strongly 
on the importance of delegating responsibility to the Vietnamese. 
The goal of conventional forces was the conventional one of win¬ 
ning the war. For Special Forces, however, the goal was to help 
the South Vietnamese \dn what was really their war. and that goal 
was never forgotten. A victory or defeat was a victory or defeat for 
the people of Vietnam, represented by the indigenous Civilian Ir¬ 
regular Befense Group troops. 

The U.S. Spec ial Forces troops were in combat right up until 
the day they left. New camps continued to be built and old ones 
were fortified and strengthened in preparation for the N'ietnamese 
take-over. 

Plans for the transfer of the C'ivilian Irregular Defense Group 
program to the Republic of Vietnam were considered as early as 
19(54. The increased tempo of the war after the 19(58 Tet offensive 
did not permit the regular armed forces of Vietnam to take over 
border surveillance until 1970. By 19(59 it was apparent, however, 
to the \'ietnamese }oini General Staff and the Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam, that the Vietnam Army had reached a level 
of competence that would enable it to take ox'er the additional 
missions of border sur\ eillance and interdiction. 

Although Special Forces CIDG camps were regularly converted 
to Regional Forces status or closed down when an area became 
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pacifiedr the phase down directed in the early part of 1970 en¬ 
visioned the discontinuance of the entire CIDCi program. A 
combined Joint General Staff-Military Assistance Command 
planning committee was convened on 20 March 1970 for the pur¬ 
pose of terminating the CIDG program in a smooth and orderly 
manner. The committee recommended that all remaining CIDG 
camps be converted to the Vietnam Army between the months of 
August and December 1970. This conversion consisted of absorb¬ 
ing the CIDG men into the Vietnam Army where they would 
become government soldiers instead of civilian irregulars. {Table 
8) A border control system using Vietnam Ranger battalions was 
decided upon as the appropriate successor to the Civilian Irregular 
Defense Group. Vietnam Special Forces were to assist the Rangers 
in a recruiting drive aimed at converting the outgoing civilian 
irregulars into Rangers. Toward that end, the Vietnam Special 
Forces participated, along with the U.S. Special Forces, in a moti¬ 
vation and indoctrination program that explained the benefits of 
conversion to the CIDG trcxips. Figures on the number of civilian 
irregulars who volunteered varied from camp to camp, but the 
majority chose to convert to Rangers. {See Appendix C.) 

During 1970 combat continued, but at a somewhat reduced 
tempo. The incursion into Cambodia in the spring of 1970, in 
which the CIDG participated, had significantly weakened the 
enemy in Vietnam. Pressure on the camps, especially in the III 
Corps Tactical Zone, decreased noticeably after the Cambodian 
operation. 


Table 8—Conversion op U.S. Special Forces CIDG Camps to 
Vietnam Army Ranger Camps, 27 August 1970-15 January 1^71 


Camp 

Conver&icm 

Date 

Ranger 

Battalion 

Designation 

Number of 
Men 

1 Corps Tactical Zone 




Mai Loc (A-101) . 

27 August 1970 (closed) 



Ha Thanh (A-ICH). 

31 August 1970 

87th 

*115 

Tra Bong (.A-IO?) . 

31 August 1970 

61st 

486 

Minh Long (A-108) . 

30 September 1970 

68th 

386 

»a To (A-106). 

30 September 1970 

69th 

400 

Cia Vvjc (A-107) 

30 September 1970 

70ih 

460 

Tien Phuoc (A-102) . 

3l October 1970 

77ih 

422 

Nong Son (A-105). 

31 October 1970 

78th 

392 

Chu Lai (B-II). 

31 October 1970 (dosed) 



Da Nang (Company C) .... 

I November 1970 (closed) 



Thuong Due (A-109) . 

15 November 1970 

79th 

3% 
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Table 8 —Conversion of U-S. Se*eceal Forces ClDCr Camps to 
V iFrNAM Army Ranger Camps, 27 Al’Cusi- 1970-15 January 1971 

—Coiiliiiited 


Camp 

Conversion 

Date 

Ranser 

Battalion 

Designation 

Number of 
Men 

11 Corps Tactical /one 


— 


Polci KJfiig (A-2'll). 

31 August 1070 


408 

IMci Mroiig (A-113) . 

31 August 1970 


443 

lic^u Arar (A-231) . 

30 Sepunnber 1970 

7lsi 

414 

1 rang Pluic (A-233) . 

30 September 1970 

72d 

399 

IMci njcrcug (A-251) 

31 OctolrcT 1970 

BOth 

479 

Due Co (A-253) . 

31 OaolKn- 1970 

She 

457 

rici Me <A-255) . 

31 October 1970 


4(rl 

Hu Prang (A-23<) .. 

30 Novvinbtr 1070 


377 

Oak Pek (A-212). 

30 November 1970 


298 

Dak Soang (A-215) 

30 November 1970 


431 

Koiuuni . 

30 Novcinhcr 1070 (cloiaci) 



iLm Me iUuai (11^23) .... 

15 hvtemhe r 1970 (cU)sc<l) 



Hen Het (A-2^'l) . 

31 Deeeml)er 1970 

95th 

430 

Due l.ap (A'230) . 

31 Decrmlicr 1070 

%th 

400 

Pleiku (Company B) ...... 

15 Jaiuiai) 1971 (closed) 



Ill Corps Tactical /one 




1 ra Cu (A-31G) . 

31 August 1970 

Cdth 

334 

Hen Soi (A-120) . 

31 August 1970 

Hist 

386 

'I hicn Noon (A-323) . 

30 Septemircr 1970 

73tl 

333 

Loc Ninh (A-831). 

30 Septenil>cr 1970 

74ih 

358 

Due Hue (.\-325) . 

31 October 1970 

83d 

253 

Kaium (.\--375) . 

31 October 1970 

84th 

369 

lav Ninh 01-32) . 

31 October 1970 (closed) 



Hon Quail (»-SS) .. 

30 November 1970 (dost d) 



Tong Lc Chon (A-331) _ 

30 November 1970 

92tl 

318 

'I'rang Sup (A^3(ll) .. 

30 Novtrinbct 1970 

G.'ith 

427 

Bu Dop (.\-34l) ... 

31 December 1970 

97th 

300 

Bien Hoa (Company A) ... 

1 Januaiy 1971 (closc<l) 



IV Corps T actical /.one 




To Chau (.\^42) . 

31 .>ugusc 1970 

66th 

379 

Thanh Tri (A-414) . 

31 August 1970 

67ih 

315 

T'uyen Nhoj; (.A-415) . 

30 September 1970 

75ih 

302 

Cai Cai (A ^31) . 

30 Septemlrcr 1970 

7Gih 

398 

Hinh Thanh T hon (A‘4l3) 

31 Oci(»1)cr 1970 

86th 

332 

Chi Eang (A -132). 

31 OctolH;r 1970 

85ih 

210 

Moc Hoa (B-41) .. 

31 October 1970 (closed) 



Ha Xoai (A-421). 

30 November 1970 

94th 

408 

Vinh Cia (A-14?)) . 

30 Nov'ember 1970 

93d 

460 

Can Tho (Coinpatiy 1)) ... 

1 December 1970 (clOsSctI) 



Chi Lang (B-13) .. 

1 December 1970 (closed) 
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Summary by CoriJs of Combat Activity During 1970 

The North \'^ieinaiiiese Army and the Viet Cong continued to 
be active in 1 Corps during the year. Company C, 5th Special 
Forces Ciroup, was charged with Special Forces operations in I 
Corps. The camp at Tien Phuoc achieved one of the highest kill 
ratios of any camp in the zone in 1970. For a period of two to three 
months, the camp averaged 50 to 60 of the enemy killed each 
month and itself suffered few casualties. The camp at Mai Lot 
received an early morning sapper attack in which most of the camp 
structures were destroyed before the ClDG troops succeeded in 
driving the \'^iet Cong out. Shortly after the attack on Mai Loc, the 
camp at Thuong Due was taken under siege by the enemy, who 
used mortar and rocket barrages. The siege lasted sixty days, but 
the camp held out. Again, in October, Thuong Due came under 
attack, but the camp defenders seized the initiative and in a three* 
day period killed 74 of the enemy by small arms alone. Over a 
seven-day period, three heavy battles resulted in a final total of 150 
of the enemy killed. 

Siege is the key word to describe the combat activity in the If 
Corps Tactical Zone in 1970. The Special Forces activity in II 
Corps was controlled by Company B, Bu Prang, which had under¬ 
gone a 45-day siege at the end of 1969, was rebuilt completely 
underground. (See ApffCfutix D.) Dak Seang was taken under 
siege at 0645 on 1 .April, and when it became clear that the enemy 
was mnking a determined attempt to destroy the camp reinforce¬ 
ments were sent in. Mobile strike forces and Vietnamese Ranger 
battalions came to the aid of the camp and helped to infHct heavy 
casualties on the enemy forces—the 28th North Vietnamese Army 
Regiment, the lOth North X'ietnamese Artillery, and elements of 
the 60th North X^ietnamese Army Regiment. Twelve days after 
the l)eginning of the attack on Dak Seang, the enemy turned his 
siege tactics on Camp Dak Pek, attacking with mortars before 
dawn, and following with a sapper attack. XVhile the camp was 
almost completely destroyed, enemy losses were extremely high. \ 
lull set in after the thrusts into Cambodia, and handling refugees 
became the major task in II Corps camps. Refugee villages were 
established near lUi Prang and Dut' Lap. 

The Cambodian operation in which Company A, 5th Special 
Forces firoup, partic ipated was the high point in combat opera¬ 
tions in HI Corps in 1970. Civilian Irregular Defense Group com¬ 
panies from the camps at Due Hue and Tra Cii assaulted a X'^iet 
Cong training area in Cambodia and discovered caches that pro¬ 
vided over one-third of all the crew-served weapons captured dur- 
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ing the May offensive. The Civilian Irregular Defense Group 
troops not only captured equipment, but also killed eighty of the 
enemy. Earlier in 1970 the III Corps CIDG Mobile Strike Force 
distinguished itself by capturing an enemy cache of record size. 
The action took place in War Zone D near Rang Rang, an area 
which traditionally had been an ehemy stronghold. The strike 
force picked up 450 SKS carbines, 1,034 82'mm. mortar rounds, 
130 122-mm. rockets, and almost 200 tons of rifle and mortar am¬ 
munition. The camps at Katum, Tong Le Chon, and Bu Dop were 
all subjected to heavy mortar attacks, with Katum, the heaviest 
hit, receiving for one period close to 300 rounds a day. After the 
Cambodian operations, as in II Corps, things quieted down. 

Combat operations in IV Corps continued to be centered 
around the special techniques the 5th Group had developed for 
using the waterways in the Mekong Delta to wage war. The Delta 
Company Strike Force made heavy use of sampans and airboats in 
its operations. The Seven Mountains region was again the scene of 
heavy Rghting when strike force troops, along with strike forces 
from Camps Ba Xoai and Vinh Gia, moved in to clear the area. 
Ba Xoai and the B detachment at Chi Fang both repulsed enemy 
attacks on those camps. As a whole, IV Corps operations indicated 
that in the delta especially the Vietnamese were fully capable of 
running the war on their own. 

Civic action under the Special Forces Civilian Irregular De¬ 
fense Group program was one of the most important efforts of the 
war. Whether of immediate or long-range value, the missions 
demonstrate the commitment the U S. Special Forces had to the 
people of Vietnam. 

A summary of the civic action missions of the 5th Special 
Forces Group in the period 1964 -1970 shows that the group set up 
49,902 economic aid projects, 34,334 educational projects, 35,468 
welfare projects, and 10,959 medical projects: furnished 14,934 
transportation facilities; supported 479,568 refugees; dug 6,436 
wells and repaired 1,949 kilometers of road; established 129 
churches, 272 markets, 110 hospitals, and 398 dispensaries; and 
built 1,003 classrooms and 670 bridges. 

The Stand-Down 

In military usage, the order to stand down is employed to dis¬ 
continue a condition of battle readiness or some varying degree of 
alertness to the possibility of combat. The stand-down period 
normally is very short and is characterized by rapid relief of the 
unit from the combat environment, frequently under the protec- 
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tion of supporting, adjacent, or relieving units. When the order to 
stand down was received by the 5th Special Forces Ciroup, few if 
any of the usual characteristics of the operation applied or were in 
evidence. Seldom does a unit being relieved or replaced have to 
plan, train, and provide for its replacement forces. This was pre¬ 
cisely what faced the U.S. Special Forces as they prepared to leave 
Vietnam after ten years of fighting. 

By 1 June 1970, the number of Civilian Irregular Defense 
Group camps in Vietnam had been reduced to thirty-eight, either 
by conversion to Regional Forces status or by closure. The Viet¬ 
namese joint General Staff and the Military Assistance Command, 
Vietnam, staff then decided to convert the remaining camps to Viet¬ 
namese Army Ranger camps, with a target date of 31 December 
1970. {See Appendix A.) Progressive, concurrent conversion cycles 
were initiated, with the major criteria being the state of security 
around each camp and seasonal weather. Camps in relatively 
secure areas that could be supplied easily during the rainy season 
were converted first. Camps in less secure areas were scheduled for 
later conversion so that more time and resources could be applied 
to increasing the combat readiness of these camps. One camp, Mai 
Loc, was closed entirely, so that the final number of CIDG camps 
converted to Vietnam Army Rangers was tliirty-seven. 

There were many significant circumstances attending the con¬ 
version process. The 5th Special Forces Group was working toward 
a date for redeployment to the continental Ihiited States of no 
later than 31 March 1971. It was also supporting the thirty seven 
camps in widely separated and remote locations in all four corps 
tactical zones of South Vietnam. As the transferor GIDG camps and 
assets to the Vietnam Army Ranger Command proceeded, the 5th 
Special Forces Ciroup was being reduced in size while the group 
administrative, operational, and logistical phase-down problems in¬ 
creased. U.S. Army advisers to the Vietnam Army Ranger elements 
at converted camps were not available; three Special Forces sol¬ 
diers were therefore required to remain at each location after 
conversion until the IL.S. Army advisers arrived. The status of 
CIDG paramilitary members had to be changed to that of regular 
Vietnamese Army soldiers. Inventories of supplies and transfers of 
real estate had to be accomplished under both U.S. and Vietnam 
laws, statutes, and regulations. And, finally, the complex opera¬ 
tions of inactivation and redeployment of 5th .Special Forces Group 
units and individuals had to be undertaken simultaneously with the 
conversion schedule. 

The major considerations in the stand-down are related in 
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detail in the final after action report of the group, and include 
administration, operations and intelligence, logistics, and real 
estate. Administratively, two basic problems that confronted the 
group were the transfer of CIDG men from the paramilitary 
status in which they were a responsibility of the 5th Special Forces 
Group to regular Vietnam Army soldier status, and the mainte¬ 
nance of control over personnel actions affecting the U.S. Army 
Special Forces soldier during the stand-down and redeployment 
phases. 

The specific plan for absorbing members of the CIDG program 
in the thirty-seven camps transfeixed to the Vietnam Army Ranger 
border defense battalions was developed, directed, and carried out 
by the Vietnamese Joint General Staff. The 5th Group interests in 
the transfer were in payroll procedures, severance pay, bonuses, 
and other fiscal arrangements made with the paramilitary civilians. 
The stand-down of CIDG men was accomplished with relative 
ease and efficiency. 

The U.S. Army Special Forces was chiefly concerned with 
maintaining unit strengths at prescribed levels and providing 
adequate troop services during the redeployment process. Gener¬ 
ally, U.S. Special Forces men who had spent less than ten months 
in Vietnam—some 1,200, or fiO percent of the group strength—were 
reassigned to other U.S, Army, Vietnam, units. The remainder 
returned to the continental United States. Legal matters, including 
pending court-martial cases, were solved or, as a last resort, re- 
ferred to Headquarters, U.S. Army, Vietnam. The civilian labor 
force was abolished but substantial efforts were made to Find posi¬ 
tions for the affected employees. Records and files were closed out 
in accordance with standing regulations and the projected time¬ 
table. An effective use was made of the information office to keep 
all group troops continuously informed of the progress of redeploy¬ 
ment. 

Conversion of the U.S, Special Forces CIDG program to the 
Vietnamese Army Ranger program was actually an expansion of a 
long-term transfer program begun in 1964. The principal objec¬ 
tive of both efforts was to help the Vietnamese armed forces to 
conduct the war with less and less assistance from the United 
States. During the stand-down period every effort was made to 
raise the combat readiness of the thirty-seven remaining CIDG 
camps to the highest efficiency. Concurrently, a concerted effort 
was made to assimilate the Montagnard and other minority ethnic 
groups from remote areas into the Vietnam Army. The Vietnamese 
Special Forces and the 5th Special Forces Group staffs developed 
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jointly a program designed to continue operational missions in 
ClDG camps; process ClDG members administratively and medi¬ 
cally; prepare U.S. Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, ad¬ 
visers for camp missions; transfer logistical support; reorganize 
ClDG units into Ranger battalions; and assimilate ClDG leaders 
into the Vietnam Army ranks. 

The conversion process proceeded successfully, partly because 
the Vietnamese Special Forces camp commanders stayed in place 
and automatically became Ranger battalion commanders. Their 
familiarity with the troops, the camp area, and the tactical area of 
operations was invaluable. The Military Assistance Command, 
Vietnam, advisers did not arrive for duty until some seventeen 
camps had been converted. The fact that many of tlie advisers 
were former Special Forces men familiar with the camps minimized 
tlie problem. 

As a result of the close co-ordination between U.S. and Vietnam¬ 
ese Special Forces, the Vietnam Army Ranger Command was 
strengthened by the addition of thirty-seven light infantry battal¬ 
ions. Of the possible 17,057 troop spaces scheduled for conversion, 
14,534 ClDG troops actually became members of the Ranger com¬ 
mand. A significant benefit that accrued to the minority ethnic 
groups involved was better treatment by the government of Viet¬ 
nam. For their allegiance, as expressed by their willingness to join 
the Vietnam Army units, the government provided legal birth and 
marriage certificates as well as medical benefits and disability pay 
for injuries received in military action. This was the first time that 
the minority groups, and particularly the Montagiiards, were 
given full status as citizens of the Republic of Vietnam. 

At the beginning of the stand-down period, the troops needed 
for logistic support totaled almost 30.000, of which 2,000 were U.S. 
Special Forces and the remainder ClDG members, stationed at 
some fifty-four locations throughout the country. 

Because of the variety of functions and the many regulations 
involved, a carefully developed plan of interlocking supply and 
maintenance actions began. (See Appendix G.) There was enough 
time allowed for an efficient close-out of supplies, equipment, and 
materiel. As could be expected, many minor problems arose which 
were either local, relatively inconsequential, easily solved, or all 
three. 

There are a number of lessons to be learned from the close-out 
of the logistic program. In the future it would be wise to incorpo¬ 
rate data processing into group logistic activities and the auto¬ 
mated system should be adaptable down to forward supply point 
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(company) level wherever |3ossible. Documentation for logistic 
activities must also become automated and streamlined. In any 
stand-down operation, security of supplies must be increased geo¬ 
metrically. Pilferage and lost or misplaced items are the inevitable 
consequences of the turnover of a supply system, and safeguard 
measures must be employed promptly and enforced rigidly. Col¬ 
lection areas are particularly vulnerable and constant and scrupu¬ 
lous attention to security ])rocedures is mandatory. Obviously any 
overstockage of items reduces efficiency. 

The real estate problems of the 5th Special Forces during 
stand-down were many and varied. First, the group had exten¬ 
sive holdings throughout Vietnam because of its mission: some of 
the camps dated back to 19fi2. At the time of acquisition, most of 
the regulations dealing with the administrative aspects of return¬ 
ing real estate had not been written; therefore, many of the docu¬ 
ments deemed necessary to accomplish the return had never been 
collected. Second, the U.S. Army fiscal and logistic regulations gov¬ 
erning U S. Special Forces operations were ambiguous when deal¬ 
ing with real estate. Third, many Special Forces headquarters sites 
were in highly desirable locations, creating a competition between 
U.S. and Vietnam Army units for occupancy. Fourth, project plan¬ 
ning during the phase-down operated under several restraints. 
Numerous changes in turnover dates occurred. Also, stipulations as 
to maximum conditions caused engineer missions to continue up to 
the actual date of turnover. The only complex turnover parcel 
concerned the group headquarters location at Nha Trang, Des|Mte 
numerous false starts, this bulky parcel was turned over within the 
scheduled time limit. 

The problems encountered in the engineer and real estate 
transfer were the results of circumstances so peculiar to this unit 
and locale that they are perhaps applicable to no other, certainly 
not in the foreseeable future. 

The participation of the 5th Special Forces Group in the Civil¬ 
ian Irregular Defense Group program, like the program itself, 
ended on 31 December 1970. The program was in many ways a 
chronicle of the larger war. Developed in response to the needs of 
the Vietnamese Army, the government, and the Free World Mili¬ 
tary Assistance Forces, the program and the 5th Special Forces 
Group displayed an organizational flexibility and competence in 
the field that is rare in the annals of modern warfare. The IkS. 
Army Special Forces came home from Vietnam confident that the 
men they had advised, trained, and led would be able to carry on 
the struggle bravely and well. 
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The Balance Sheet 


An elite group has always appeared within the Army during 
every war in which the United States has been engaged. The 
Minutemen in the Revolution, the Cavalry in the Civil War, the 
Rough Riders in Cuba, the Lafayette Escadrille in World War I, 
the Rangers in World War II, and the Helicopter Pioneers in 
Korea—always some group has captured the imagination of the 
American public and has embodied the national ideals of the 
American fighting man. 

As surely as such groups arose, there arose also the grievances of 
the normally conservative military men who rejected whatever was 
distinctive or different or special. The conservative approach to 
military matters is. of course, by and large the safest, most effective, 
and most practical. It is in the American character, however, to 
attack problems vigorously, to attempt rapid and complete solu¬ 
tions, and to accomplish the business at hand with a certain amount 
of independent daring and courage. Thus, the emergence of Army 
units combining these characteristics is not unusual but is the 
historical pattern. Future planners would do well not only to 
recognize this American military phenomenon but also to capital- 
izeon it. 

In the conduct of conservative military affairs, revisions of 
current military modes are frequently resisted with missionary 
zeal and emotional fervor simply because they mean change, they 
are different. In the complexities of handling national defense 
matters, a defender of the status quo can find many reasons for not 
doing something. If a new military program or unit is being devel¬ 
oped in order to meet new needs, new threats, or new tactics, 
consideration should be given to the use of elite U S, Army units, 
despite the customary resistance to change or elitism usually found 
in conservative establishments. 

The U.S. Army Special Forces had the continuous and unswerv¬ 
ing support of each commander of the U.S. Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam. Generals Harkins, Westmoreland, and 
Abrams recognized the value of the Special Forces operations and 
consistently provided the unit with maximum support, direction. 
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and guidance. Because Special Forces was a unique organization 
with many talents and demonstrated capabilities, each commander 
had somewhat different ideas on how to use it. Regardless of the 
employment, however, each commander was completely receptive 
to new tactics and techniques, new plans and programs, and new 
operational possibilities. Operational requests, personnel requisi¬ 
tions, and. administrative and logistical demands were promptly 
and carefully attended to and authorized whenever possible. What¬ 
ever shortfall in Special Forces operations may have occurred, it 
never came as a result of lack of support from the head of the 
Military Assistance Command. 

One single statutory action that proved most beneficial to the 
Special Forces was the approval in September 1963 of an Army 
regulation which dealt with the administrative, logistical, and 
financial support for paramilitary forces and provided the means 
by which such support could be obtained, managed, controlled, and 
accounted for. Before that date support arrangements were accom¬ 
plished on an ad hoc basis, leaving no firm, acceptable method for 
accomplishing these re(|uirements on an approved, departmental, 
permanent basis. The publication of this regulation for the first 
time placed Department of the Army support for paramilitary 
activities on a sound, respectable, businesslike footing. 

Support by the IkS. Air Force in the Republic of Vietnam was 
superb. The tactical air force and airlift command elements per¬ 
formed outstanding feats in support of Special Forces. For example, 
airlift for the first of the three combat parachute assaults conducted 
by the Special Forces in South Vietnam consisted of nine C-130 
aircraft. These planes were assembled, rigged, operationally pre 
pared, spotted, and ready for take-off within a few hours after the 
approval of the operation was given. The first aircraft crossed the 
intended drop zone exactly on the minute prescribed. In October 
1966 tactical aircraft, hastily scrambled, provided the firepower to 
rescue a sizable contingent of Special Forces in the Plei Trap Val¬ 
ley, Without these fighters, the force stood to receive staggering 
casualties. Tactical aircraft provided instant response to missions 
generated by the mobile guerrilla forces, including resupply of 
vital necessities. Airlift command was largely responsible for the 
movement each month of 17,000,000 pounds of supplies in 500- 
pound lots to Special Forces camps throughout Vietnam. The 
armed C-47 giinship was a tremendous help to camps under attack 
and accounted for the continued existence of camps many miles 
removed from immediate relief forces or firepower. 

The l^S, Navy contributed significantly to the successful opera 
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lions o( the Jih Special Forces Group, and this assistance look 
many forms. For instance, the Navy provided its entire inventory 
of patrol air cushion vehicles in the theater during the monsoon 
operations in IV Gorps in 190f)-19f)7. These craft, together with 
the Special Forces airboats and motorized sampans, raised havoc 
with enemy fortes slowed down or stopped by the Iloochvaters in 
the Mekong Delta. Navy personnel also acted as instructors For the 
irregulars [uloting the airboats and sampans. Navy river ]jatrol 
craft worked harmoniously and successfully in joint land opera¬ 
tions with ti(]()ps of the Civilian Irregular Defense (»roup and the 
Special Forces advisers. Navy SE.AL (sea, air, land) teams con- 
dutted joint training and exercises witli scuba teams from the 
Special Imrces. 

Thv V.S, Marine Gorps, especially in the period, 

developed an outstanding relationship with the Special Forces, 
"1 he Special Fortes (amps in tlie I Corps area literally lived or 
died depending on Marine helicopter support in those early days, 
when supply runs were made into the most rugged areas. Marine 
helicopters evacuated the siir\4vors of Camp A Shau in early 19()(). 
foiiu operations using Marine reconnaissance units with Chilian 
irregular and Special Fortes units were most successful, as were 
certain innovative tactics devised together, such as airlifting 
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105-mm. howitzers to predetermined meeting sites to attack enemy 
units preparing to assault outgunned friendly forces. In May 1967 
civilian irregulars, Special Forces troops, and U.S. marines fought 
side by side in defense of the camp at Con Thien, administering 
a blisteringdefeat to the North Vietnamese Army. 

The instances of co-operation and mutual support listed above 
are very few and do not reveal tbe deep confidence each service 
had in the other. Rather, they are random examples of common 
effort, intended to emphasize the truism that service rivalries 
diminish in inverse proportion to the nearness of the firing line. 

In Vietnam there were certain factors that operated against 
the efforts of the U.S. Special Forces, and over which the Special 
Forces had little or no control. For the first time in its history the 
United States found itself waging a military and a political contest 
simultaneously. The Korean War was limited, as were the niiiner- 
oiis incidents between 1945 and 1960, The new factor encountered 
in the Vietnam conflict was the departure from the sequential 
' military-then-politicar' actions of previous wars, in which the 
military effort was primary and foremost. Decisions to be made 
were evaluated principally in terms of military consequences, with 
political implications incorporated as part of a long-range Integra* 
tion of effort. As territory was rolled up, military government 
forces followed, to be supplanted later by civilian agencies restor¬ 
ing civilian control and development. In Vietnam military deci* 
sions were viewed in terms of the political consequences they might 
have, a situation to which the average military professional was 
unaccustomed. The usual primary military objectives of “closing 
with the enemy and defeating him'* were limited by political deci¬ 
sions, The immediate impact on the military unit often cook the 
form of misunderstanding, aborted tactical plans, and communica¬ 
tion gaps. 

There was a lack of understanding throughout all ranks on the 
nature of insurgent wars and of that in Vietnam in particular. Most 
U.S. Army schools had failed to incorporate many of the lessons 
learned in the Korean War. The march and countermarch across 
the European plain were still the staples for instruction well into 
the 1960s. Reports from Vietnam that the enemy was a mighty 
jungle lighter of indomitable prowess, spurred on and nurtured by 
the knowledge that his political convictions were right, caused the 
military service schools to juggle hastily the instructional units in 
the curriculum to accommodate this type of foe. Despite these 
efforts, the elemental lessons of infiltration, scouting and patrol¬ 
ling, reconnaissance, ambush tactics, night fighting, and unortho- 
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doxy in ladies and logistics had to be learned and relearned on the 
ground in \^ietnam. The twelve month tour of duty operated 
against any one commander*s accumulating very much experience 
or passing it on to his successors. The experience of the Special 
Forces ultimately proved that the night and the jungle belonged to 
the fighter who could use them best. 

The fundameiHal communications gap stemmed in great part 
from the education gap. The cliche that the American soldier is 
the l)est informed soldier in i!ie uwid was often repeated l)ut it 
was sometimes dubious whether he was informed at all. Certainly, 
ill terms of proportionate lime, very little effort was made to ex* 
plain to him Vietnamese or Oriental culture and customs; had the 
average American soldier been better informed, many actions of 
the Vietnamese would have been at least understandable, if not 
palatable to him. So acute was the lack of information that in 1962 
special courses on countering insurgencies were hurriedly devised 
for senior officers, but the course content was a long lime getting 
down to the individual fool soldier. The advice of foreign experts 
in insurgency and counterinsurgency was sought and followed— 
even though their expertise, for the most part, had been acquired 
in different locales under totally different ground rules. As a result 
the random and usually ii i eleveni courses of action that were taken 
had little or no bearing on the Vietnam struggle. 

The lack of adequate preparation for the Vietnam War within 
the active Army took many forms. Not only were the political and 
sociological aspects of the war given less than full attention, but 
also the related areas of language training, civil affairs (or civic 
action, as it became kno\>^ii), psychological operations, and inter¬ 
departmental coordination received little emphasis. The person¬ 
nel actions which bothered the .Special Forces members most were 
the complete and continual disregard by departmental personnel 
oflicials of the comparative combat responsibilities of Special 
Forces people. Because the table of equipment for a Special Forces 
group specified the position of a Special Forces lieutenant colonel 
as the commander of a Special Forces company, no amount of cor¬ 
respondence ever really convinced the personnel managers at De¬ 
partment of the Army that this position was really the equivalent 
of that of a battalion commander in terms of combat responsibility. 

Command and control rules, procedures, and adjustments suf¬ 
fered because of the lack of understanding of the nature of the war, 
the lack of education in fighting it on a daily basis, the lack of com¬ 
munication throughout the chain of command, and the inbred con¬ 
victions acquired during combat operations in World War II and 
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Korea. The lack of preparation for this war had certain effects. For 
one thing, it led to a preoccupation with statistics. In many in 
stances the success or failure of an operation was validated by the 
statistical considerations attending it. The usual method of deter¬ 
mining the efficacy of psychological operations, for example, was 
by counting the number of leaflets dispensed or the number of 
loudspeaker broadcasts made. Often preconceived operational 
methodologies were a handicap. Senior U.S. Army commanders 
arrived with combat methods for the conduct of operations firmly 
in mind. That the methods did not fit the times or the struggle 
did not keep the commanders from using them. It often took a 
substantial period of time to educate such commanders to the facts 
of life. For example, they were slow to learn that the Vietnamese 
troops were allies, not subordinates; that the CIDG forces were 
indeed civilians and irregulars, and CIDG companies did not 
equate in terms of numbers, firepower, or training with U.S. Army 
infantry companies; and that all troops of whatever national 
origin in a given tactical area of responsibility did not automati¬ 
cally come under the command of the U,S. area commander. 

There was, too, a certain lack of imagination in the develop¬ 
ment of new tactics. Deviations from current doctrine, however 
outdated that doctrine might be, were not systematically sought or 
encouraged. Unusual formations such as the mobile guerrilla forces 
and the clandestine resupply methods were accepted because of 
their demonstrated success. Long-range reconnaissance units, such 
as Projects Delta, Sigma, and Omega, were welcomed because of 
their exceptional record of performance, yet reconnaissance teams 
in major U.S. combat units continued to scout and patrol only as 
far out as the organic weapons of their units could cover them. The 
search for combat intelligence still followed the stereotyped pat¬ 
tern of seeking and reporting information, analyzing it so that it 
became useful intelligence, then seeking more of the same; seldom 
was a unit concerned with information about the interior control 
organization—the so-called infi astructure—of the enemy. Fighting 
camps, floating camps, and waterborne operations in conjunction 
with helicopters were accepted more as oddities than as adaptations 
to particular conditions. Night operations were the exception in 
most units, though as early as October 1966 all irregular operations 
supervised by the Special Forces began and, where practicable, 
ended during the hours of darkness. 

A sound principle of war deals with the chain of command. 
This principle holds that orders are best carried out and control 
and discipline are best maintained by making each level of author- 
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ity aware of its responsibility for carrying out a mission. The 
ubiquitous helicopter damaged the chain severely since the temp¬ 
tation to deal with subordinates several layers down was too great 
to resist. Indeed, the war became known as the "small unit com- 
rpander's war,'* quarterbacked by a senior commander circling 
overhead. With a platoon leader, for example, getting precise in¬ 
struction from a division commander, the teamwork and leader¬ 
ship development between the platoon leader, the company 
commander, the battalion commander, and the brigade com¬ 
mander were bound to be disrupted. 

Certain factors were controlled by the 5th Special Forces Group 
in Vietnam and contributed positively to the success of the group 
effort. The table of organization and equipment remained flexible. 
Personnel, organizational detachments, equipment, and adminis¬ 
trative arrangements could be easily adjusted within the personnel 
or fiscal ceilings imposed. The Special Forces had many military 
occupational specialties in its tables. Additional units not of the 
Special Forces but with similar occupational roles, such as medical 
or engineer, were easily added, controlled, and supervised. The 
fragmented, independent operation of the group facilitated ad 
hoc attachments where and when required. The volunteer status 
of members of the Special Forces effectively weeded out many 
unqualified men. 

Training programs within the Special Forces were of long 
term, forty-four to sixty-two weeks. Such training combined with 
follow-up training in a secondary specialty produced soldiers of 
high professional standing. 

The requirement that a man volunteer for both parachute and 
Special Forces training, the high training standards, the premium 
on independence and reliability, the emphasis on team loyalty and 
dedication, and the development of a sense of belonging to an 
exceptional unit tended to produce the most professional and most 
capable noncommissioned officers in the U.S. Army. The record of 
combat decorations, repeated tours in Vietnam, combat efficiency, 
and manifest pride in the organization reflect this professionalism. 

Command of the 5th Special Forces group was placed in the 
hands of Special Forces officers. In the early days this empirical 
requirement was not a prerequisite for assignment. Beginning in 
1966, the normal policy became a succession of assignments, start¬ 
ing with command of the 1st Special Forces Group in Okinawa and 
concurrent orientation tours in Vietnam; thereafter, the command¬ 
ing officer of the 1st Special Forces Group succeeded to command of 
the 5th Special Forces Group. 
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Training Jump 


There were also present within the structure of the 5th Special 
Forces Group in Vietnam certain factors that worked against the 
elliciency of the group. 

In the early years, their role as advisers rather than operators 
was uot made clear to most Special Forces troops- In their desire 
to accomplish positive gains and as a result of their concern for the 
welfare of the irregulars, attachments were formed between the 
Americans and the irregulars which adversely affected the Special 
Forces effort. The Vietnamese Special Forces initially resented the 
“big brother" role assumed by many U.S. Special Forces troops; 
the irregulars, who had relatively little empathy with the Vietnam* 
ese, assumed that the U.S. Special Forces would stand with the 
irregulars against the Vietnamese. These misplaced assumptions 
were partly responsible for the Montagnard uprising in September 
1964. In time both the Americans and the irregulars came to 
understand and respect the Special Forces advisory role. 

It is usually accepted by the military that IkS. Special Forces 
detachments were more successful in advising local governments 
than were other U.S. advisory elements. When the full circum* 
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stances were kno\vn» it was seen that much of the success of the 
detachnienis stemmed from their access to *'more supplies, more 
quickly obtained/' Detachments doing double duty as advisers for 
the V'ietnamese Special Forces and advisers to local civil govern¬ 
ment agencies did either job well but seldom both successfully. 

The buildup in South V'ietnam from 1965 to 1967 outstripped 
the capability of the continental United States replacement system 
to furnish trained men. Standards dropped—in the field of com¬ 
munications, for example, the ability to perform at a high rate of 
speed in continuous wave communications declined—and it became 
necessary to give each new arrival an examination in his specialty 
before sending him out to a camp. This additional burden slowed 
down the operational pace because men had to be diverted to 
conduct the tests. Lowered standards invited less competent men 
who could not stand the rigors of the independent, isolated, and 
perilous life of a camp. From 1966 to 1967 a study was undertaken 
by the Walter Reed psychiatric unit in conjunction with the 5th 
Special Forces Group to determine whether it was possible to de¬ 
vise a test or examination that could predict which Special Forces 
soldiers were likely to break down in a camp environment. .After 
a year of intense and careful study, it was concluded that the best 
indicator of who would or would not succeed as a positive member 
of a detachment in the field was the judgment of the senior Special 
Forces noncommissioned officer who trained or supervised the man. 
Fretjuently a Special Forces man would be dropped from the 
force as not suitable, but by one device or another would regain a 
position in the Special Forces. 

The practice of placing the Civilian Irregular Defense (xroup 
camp forces, together with the U.S. and the V'ietnam Special Forces 
detachments, under operational control of Vietnamese and U.S. 
military commanders was a throwback to conventional lines of 
command and control. The reasons for such control lines arc 
obvious, but they proved less successful than when the group 
commander controlled all his men. Aside from the technical, com¬ 
munications, and operational reasons that could be advanced, the 
average Special Forces man in a camp had better morale and 
esprit when under group command. 

Credits 

The U.S. Army Special Forces made significant progress in 
many areas during its term of service in the Republic of V'ietnam. 
As a tactical combat unit, the U.S. Special Forces dealt with the 
V'ietnamese Special Forces in both an advisory and an operational 
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capacity. This primary relationship did not impair or preclude 
other working relationships with U.S. armed forces, Free World 
Military Assistance Forces, U,S, government agencies, or Vietnam¬ 
ese government agencies. 

Positive contributions were made by the Special Forces over 
the years to the American national effort to defeat the North Viet¬ 
namese Army and the Viet Cong, These contributions were made 
not only to the immediate operations of the \^"ar, but also to the 
development of the Special Forces as a general purpose unit within 
the U.S. Army troop structure. As a result, any doubts about the 
value or practicality of having this type of unit in the permanent 
U.S. Army force structure were removed. 

The record of service performed in the past becomes doubly 
valuable when viewed in the light of possible combat in the future. 
If, as predicted, the cycle of wars continues to emphasize the 
limited-objective, political-military struggle and to avoid massive 
dispositions of regular forces, the U.S. Army Special Forces will not 
have to prove its claim as an exceptionally effective combat unit in 
the limited conflict. 

Starting with a relatively austere organization and lacking clear 
objectives and co-ordinated support programs, and improvising 
tactics and techniques at widely scattered locations, the U.S. Special 
Forces in Vietnam achiewd notable success. Its members demon¬ 
strated repeatedly their combat ability, esprit de corps, determina¬ 
tion, and willingness to sacrifice. Remarkable is the fact that this 
level of effort was just as strong and effective at the end of the 
campaign as it was ten years earlier in the beginning. 

The conceptual soundness of the organization for Special 
Forces was tested thoroughly. Though the force was never intended 
for conducting such programs as the Civilian Irregular Defense 
Group projects the flexibility of its detachments, the ability of the 
force to use support in many forms and from many sources, and 
the number of specialties represented in each detachment enabled 
small detachments operating independently to achieve a variety of 
objectives. 

Within its own organizational and support limits, the U.S, 
Special Forces successfully practiced a number of new tactics and 
techniques of the highest professional caliber. Notably the force 
was responsible for the formation and employment of the mobile 
guerrilla forces— Black jack Operations—and of extended distance 
reconnaissance and security forces—Projects Delta, Sigma, and 
Omega; the constant circulation of Special Forces resources from 
pacified to contested geographic areas of Vietnam; successful 
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operations with other Free World Military Assistance Forces and 
joint operations with other armed forces; the construction of light¬ 
ing camps, and in the Mekong Delta region, floating camps; the 
full-scale employment of irregulars in night operations exclusively; 
the conduct of waterborne operations in a carefully planned Hood 
campaign, using the Special Forces “navy'"—some 400 water craft 
consisting of airboatSt sophisticated U,S. Navy craft, and locally 
acquired motorized sampans; and the formation and development 
of airborne-qualified irregular forces as a mobile strike force for 
use as reserves or as exploitation forces. 

The Special Forces founded and operated the theater school, 
known as the MACV Recondo School, for training reconnaissance 
troops for all U.S. and Free World forces. It also developed a 
decentralized form of logistic support featuring direct sea, air, and 
road shipments to forward supply points in all corps tactical zones. 
The Special Forces produced a series of handbooks, describing in 
detail how to carry out any portion of the group^s business, from 
building a camp to serving as an investigating officer. The group 
developed a civic action program which placed the emphasis on 
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performance rather than philosophy, and on self-help rather than 
charity; a flexible and controlled accounting system for supplies 
and funds; and an annual Special Forces campaign plan for utiliza¬ 
tion of the force in furtherance of announced objectives of the 
Military Assistance Command, Vietnam. The group also devel¬ 
oped a body of lessons learned for review by the Continental 
Army Commandj and, where appropriate, insertion into its train¬ 
ing programs. 

The Special Forces made recommendations for future doctrine, 
organization, and equipment. Doctrinally, it was suggested that the 
mission of Special Forces be expanded beyond the rather narrow 
speciality of unconventional warfare. Organizationally, recommen¬ 
dations were made to rearrange the detachments to provide 
greater administrative and logistic capabilities; to add Judge 
Advocate, Inspector General, Comptroller, and Engineer person¬ 
nel; to revise drastically the intelligence section; and to give 
greater responsibility to the noncommissioned officers. 


Debils 

The U.S. Army Special Forces performance in Vietnam re¬ 
vealed several shortcomings that were constantly under review 
and analysis, but were still thorny problems at the termination of 
operations. For instance, psychological operations continued to fail 
for a number of reasons. There were not enough trained people 
in the field. Further, the attitude toward integration of psycho¬ 
logical operations into tactical plans was indifferent at many levels 
of command. Direction of the psychological operations effort from 
the MACV level seemed to emphasize the civic action support 
theme, to the exclusion of unit level psychological operations 
tactics and techniques. 

Policy direction for the integration of U.S. and Vietnamese 
psychological operations at the brigade and group level was ambiv¬ 
alent. When guidance did come, it was usually too proscribed to 
be usable at the lower levels of command. Psychological operations 
were essentially defensive in nature. Opportunities or suggestions 
for offensive psychological operations were usually buried in the 
useless and meaningless statistics of numbers of leaflets delivered 
or broadcasts made. 

The American soldier is the most generous person on earth. It 
follows that he runs the risk of exhibiting too much concern or 
extreme paternalism. Since the military and political struggles in 
Vietnam were being waged simultaneously, the less privileged 
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members of local society made unwarranted assumptions from this 
display of generosity as to the amount and depth of American 
support for their cause. The genuine American concern for im* 
proving the lot for the underprivileged was given free rein in the 
early days of the Special Forces in Vietnam: nor was any attempt 
made by the group to control or limit this generosity firmly up to 
the time of the group's departure from the country. The sympathy 
for the minority groups was construed by some as interference to 
the point that it weakened the American position of rendering 
advice and assistance to the Vietnamese Special Forces counter¬ 
parts. Add to this the American characteristic of impatience to get 
a job done, and the result was a further gap between the Vietnam¬ 
ese Special Forces and the civilian irregulars. 

Despite the successful accomplishment of its role of advising, 
assisting, supporting, arming, clothing, feeding, and shepherding 
42,000 irregulars at the peak CIDG strength, and an additional 
40,000 Regional Forces and Popular Forces in the local govern¬ 
ment advisory role, the S|)ecial Forces troops were continually 
conscious of mistrust and suspicion on the part of many relatively 
senior field grade U.S. military men. This state of affairs, which 
came about chiefly from a lack of knowledge of Special Forces 
operations, their limitations and their capabilities, gave rise to 
many discrete efforts to bring the Special Forces either totally or 
in separate parts within the operational control of a U.S. senior 
official. This desire to control Special Forces assets was not re¬ 
stricted to operational commanders, but was evident in many staff 
officers as well. The most difficult operational control demands 
came from staff sections at Headquarters, Military Assistance Com¬ 
mand, Vietnam. It is also true that some senior Special Forces offi¬ 
cers indorsed divided control, since the division of authority, 
responsibility, and command and control encouraged a situation 
where both sides, the regular U.S, military chain and the group 
headquarters, could be played against one another to the advan¬ 
tage of the local U S. Special Forces commander. To some Special 
Forces men, the notion of transferring operational control of field 
detachments to other U.S. Army elements was attractive since it 
removed a great deal of responsibility for day-to-day operations 
from the group headquarters. It is a matter of record that the 
group was most successful when operated as a group, under strong 
central Special Forces leadership. 

Although it has been suggested that had the group been com¬ 
manded by a general olficer many of these travails would have 
been avoided, there is nothing in the Special Forces experience to 
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validate that speculation. Indeed, if the position of commander 
were upgraded simply to counter the adverse attitudes, then the 
more likely consequence would have been continued distrust but 
under more circumspect approaches. A valid case could be made on 
an exception basis that the position of group commander exceeded 
in terms of mission responsibility and liabilities the position of any 
U.S. brigadier in Vietnam. Should a future commitment of U.S. 
military forces require the same scale of investment of Special 
Forces as occurred in Vietnam, the feasibility and desirability of a 
general officer command of Special Forces should be examined at 
that time. 


The Future of the Special Forces 

Certain hard facts have emerged from the experience gained 
by the Special Forces in the Vietnam War. The Special Forces, 
for example, can function expertly and efficiently under adverse 
conditions for long periods of time, as demonstrated by the per¬ 
formances of men stationed in remote camp locations for one-year 
tours. That Special Forces troops are highly motivated and deter¬ 
mined to accomplish their missions as professional soldiers is 
shown by their repeated tours of duty in the combat zone. The 
Special Forces organization is very flexible; despite its original 
focus on unconventional warfare, it adjusted remarkably well to 
the significantly different methods of countering insurgency by use 
of conventional forms of warfare with civilian irregulars. 

Several questions as to the future role of the Special Forces 
arose even before the unit departed from Vietnam. Were the 
tables of organization and equipment adequate and comprehen- 
sive? Should the mission of the Army Special Forces be changed to 
include more than the single mission of waging unconventional 
warfare? Should there be a permanent branch of service for Special 
Forces officers and men, as opposed to the detailed, temporary duty 
nature of their current assignments? Some of these questions are 
readily answered, some require substantial study. 

The tables of organization and equipment have already been 
modified to incorporate changes brought about by the lessons 
learned in Vietnam. The new organization has resulted in greater 
flexibility of employment and more efficient operational capability 
for the revised group. The doctrinal mission statement of the 
Special Forces has been revised officially to indicate that the roles 
and missions are really a function of Special Forces capabilities 
rather than simply a single unconventional warfare role. This 
revision permits a broad range of possibilities from the individual 
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in a direct action role to the entire group involved in a guerrilla 
war. 

The question of the feasibility or desirability of authorizing a 
permanent branch of service for Special Forces officers and men 
can best be answered by a comprehensive, objective study. The 
temporary nature of an assignment to Special Forces has created an 
atmosphere of uncertainty for potential volunteers that has worked 
to the detriment of the program. Other arms and services quite 
naturally are reluctant to lose members to the Special Forces for 
periods up to three years. Within an arm or service, the necessity 
for formal evaluation of all members of that arm or service within 
a general pattern of development works to the detriment of the 
careers of tliose inclined to Special Forces assignments. 

It is impossible to equate combat and command duties between 
Special Forces officers and their comtemporaries in various arms and 
services. Special Forces duties and assignments exceed the norm for 
other arms and services, partly because of the variety of skills and 
talents embodied in a small force. Quite a few Reserve officers 
refused to apply for Regular commissions because such action, if 
approved, took them out of Special Forces immediately and placed 
them in a career pattern of assignments which were, in their 
opinion, less appealing than the Special Forces. 

As for enlisted men, the education and training necessary to 
qualify as a Special Forces man led individuals into rather paro¬ 
chial fields. Yet as centralized promotions and proficiency pay 
criteria became more demanding, the tests for proficiency and 
standing focused on regular unit performance to the disadvantage 
of the Special Forces noncommissioned officer. An operations 
sergeant trained by Special Forces is now competing with an 
infantry unit operations sergeant through a test mechanism that 
is focused on the infantry unit, with no allowance for the Special 
Service unit. 

The usual arguments against a permanent branch for Special 
Forces center on the number of men in the program, the similarity 
with other combat arms in terms of duties, and a variety of cliches 
designed to avoid the possibility of setting a precedent for other 
specialists. If the over-all troop basis of the future contains the 
permanent feature of Special Forces units, then an analysis in 
depth should be made to determine the feasibility and desirability 
of authorizing a permanent branch of service for the members of 
those units. 

One inescapable fact has clearly emerged. The Special Forces 
men earned on the battlefield their rightful place in the United 
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States Army. Tough, resourceful, dedicated, and e^ficie^t, the men 
of the Special Forces stood and fought as well and as bravely as 
those of any fighting unit in our country’s history. They are firmly 
committed to their oflicial motto of 'Tree the Oppressed" and with 
equal finnness to their unofficial yardstick; "We are known by 
what we do, not by what we say we are going to do." 

The Special Forces men did their duty well and honorably in 
Vietnam. They kept faith with the Army and with the United 
States of America. 




Chronology of U S. Army Special Forces 
15 April 1970—1 March 1971 


15 April 1970 
1 June 1970 

30 June 1970 

15 October 1970 

I November 1970 

1 December 1970 

7 December 1970 

15 December 1970 


5th Special Forces Group reduced its person¬ 
nel space authorization by 400 spaces as 
directed by U S. Army, Vietnam, 

Cycle to convert remaining thirty-seven Civil¬ 
ian Irregular Defense Group camps to 
Army of Republic of Vietnam Ranger 
camps commenced. 

Detachment li-52, Project Delta, was inacti¬ 
vated. Operation Order 3-70 was published, 
giving units of the 5th Group instructions 
for conversion of the Civilian Irregular De¬ 
fense Group camps to Vietnamese Army 
Ranger camps. 

5th Special Forces Group reduced its person¬ 
nel space authorizations by 431 spaces as 
directed by U.S. Army, Vietnam. The fol¬ 
lowing units were inactivated: the 25lst, 
487ch, 522d, and 540th Signal Detachments 
and the 585th, 629th, 630th, and 631st Mili¬ 
tary Intelligence Detachments. 

Company C, 5th Special Forces, completed 
conversion of camps in I Corps 'Factical 
Zone and retrograded to the Special Forces 
operations base at Nha Trang for stand- 
down. 

Company D, 5th Special Forces Group, com¬ 
pleted conversion of camps in IV Corps 
Tactical Zone and was moved to the Special 
Forces operations base at Nha Trang lor 
stand-down. 

Group S-^ opened a processing point in the 
logistical supply center to begin disposal of 
the group's property and equipment, 

5th Special Forces Group reduced its person- 
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19 December 1970 


31 December 1970 


I January 1971 


14 January 1971 


15 January 1971 


10 February 1971 


nel space authorizations by 550 spaces as 
directed by U.S, Army, Vietnam. The 633d 
Military Intelligence Detachment was inac¬ 
tivated in Vietnam. 

5th Special Forces Ctroup was ordered by U.S. 
Army, Vietnam, to reduce its personnel 
space authorizations by 710 spaces, effective 
15 April 1971. Military Assistance Com¬ 
mand, Vietnam, Recondo School, was oili- 
cially closed. 

5th Mobile Strike Force Command, the cc^un- 
trywide Civilian Irregular Defense Group 
reserve, was disbanded, and its advisory 
element. Detachment B-55, commenced 
stand-down. Civilian Irregular Defense 
Ctroup program countrywide was officially 
terminated. 

Company A was placed under operational 
control of Military Assistance Command, 
Vietnam, to conduct training missions di¬ 
rected by Commander, U.S. Military As¬ 
sistance Command, Vietnam. 

Headc|uarters, 5th Special Forces Ctroup, was 
placed under operations control of the 
deputy commanding general, U.S. Army, 
Vietnam, and the group was oilicially noti¬ 
fied to stand-down for redeployment not 
later than 31 March 1971. 

Company B, 5th Special Forces Ctroup, com¬ 
pleted roll-up operations and moved to the 
Special Forces operations base at Nha Trang 
for stand-down. 5th Special Forces Group 
began stand-down for redeployment at the 
Special Forces operations base. 

5th Special Forces Group was notified by U.S. 
Army, Vietnam, that the plan submitted 
by the group for redeployment had been 
approved. An honor guard of 94 men would 
escort the group colors to the continental 
United States during the first week of 
March. OneC-141 aircraft would transport 
the honor guard and selected e<|uipment to 
Fort Bragg, N.C. 
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15 February 1971 

15 February 1971 

21 February 1971 

24 February 1971 
28 February 1971 
I March 1971 


The following 5th Special Forces Group units 
were inactivated in Vietnam: the 21st Mili¬ 
tary History Detachment, Slst Fngineers 
Detachment, and the 588th, GlSth, 6S4th, 
64)st, and 703d Military Intelligence De¬ 
tachments. 

AM 5th Special Forces Group elements com¬ 
pleted turn-in of equipment. 5th Special 
Forces Group honor guard was selected and 
began preparations for the redeployment 
ceremony. 

5th Special Forces Group received oflicial 
notification from United States Army, Viet¬ 
nam, that redeployment would occur on 
I March 1971. 

5th Special Forces Group redeployment fare¬ 
well ceremony was conducted at the Special 
Forces operation base in Nha Trang. 

5th Special Forces Group operation base was 
transferred to United States Army, Viet¬ 
nam. 

5th Special Forces Group honor guard left 
Nha Trang Air Hase for continental United 
States. 
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U.S. Army Special Forces Honors 

The awards that the men and units of the Special Forces earned 
in the course of the ten years that the Special Forces served in 
Vietnam speak for themselves. Twelve men received the Medal of 
Honor, the nation^s highest award for conspicuous gallantry and 
exceptional heroism under fire: 

Ashley, Sergeant First Class 
Eugene, Jr .^ 

Bryant, Sergeant First Class 
William M.* 

Dix, Staff Sergeant (later 
captain) Drew D. 

Donlon, Captain (later major) 

Roger H. C. 

Hosking, Master Sergeant 
Charles E.* 

Howard, Sergeant First Class 
(later first lieutenant) 

Robert L. 

♦Awarded posthumously. 

In addition men of the Special Forces earned the following 


number of awards: 

Distinguished Service Cross . 60 

Silver Star . 814 

Bronze Star . 10,160 

Purple Heart . 2,658 

Distinguished Service Medal . 1 

Legion of Merit Award. 235 

Distinguished Flying Cross. 46 

Soldier's Medal . 232 

Bronze Star with V Device. 3,074 

Air Medal with V Device. 394 

Air Medal . 4,527 


Kendenburg, Specialist Five 
John j .* 

Miller, Staff Sergeant 
Franklin D. 

Sisler, First Lieutenant 
George K.* 

Williams, Captain Charles Q. 
Yntema, Sergeant Gorden^ 
Zabitosky, Sergeant First Class 
Fred W. 
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Army Commendation Medal with V Device . . 1,258 

Army Commendation Medal . 5,650 

The 5th Special Forces Group (Airborne), 1st Special Forces, 
earned the following unit awards in the Vietnam conflict: 

Presidential Unit Citation . . 5th Special Forces Group 

(Airborne), Vietnam, 1 
November 1966-31 lanuary 
1968 

Meritorious Unit Citation .. 5th Special Forces Group 

(Airborne), Vietnam, 31 
January-31 December 1968 

Vietnam Cross of Gallantry 

with Palm . Detachment B^52, Project 

Delta, 15 May 1964-16 
August 1968; Detachment 
A-322 (Soui Da), 18-25 
August 1968; and 5th Special 
Forces Group (Airborne), 

I October 1964-17 May 1969 

Valorous Unit Award . Detachment B-52, Project 

Delta, 4 March-4 April 1968 

Vietnam Civic Action Medal 5th Special Forces Group 

(Airborne), 1 January 1968-’ 
24 September 1970 

Navy Unit Commendation 

Ribbon. Detachment B-52, Project 

Delta. 17 April-17 June 1967 
and 15 July-17 August 1967 

Presidential Unit Citation, 

Navy . Detachment A-IOI (Cang Vei), 

Forward Operations Base 3 
(Khe Sanh), and Command 
and Control (Da Nang), 20 
January-1 April 1968 

United States Army Special Forces campaign participation 
credits number twelve for the Vietnam conflict and range from 
15 March 1962 to 31 December 1970. 
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0-5 . Ho NGOC Tau Cia Dinh 1966 * 

8-t 51 . Dono Ba Thin Cam Rahn Apr 64 Converted to MACV 

B-50 . Nha Trang Khanh Hoa Jul 66 * 

{Project Omega) 
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* Not available or unsubstantiated. 

^ Also listed with Military Region 3. 

Also listed with Military Region 2. 

‘•Effective I June 1967 numbers for Military Region 4 camps were changed to correspond with parent B Detachments as follows: 
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Appendix D 


U,S. Army Special Fohcfis Engineer Aciivii ies 

Engineer support of Special Forces operations from 19fil 
tlirough 19fi5 came from three sources: ilie noncommissioned offi¬ 
cer engineer of tlie A detachment, an engineer construction ad¬ 
visory team, or a naval Seabee teclinical assistance team. 

The engineer noncommissioned officer of each A detacliment 
was basically a demolitionist and usually liad no particular train¬ 
ing or experience in construction. In some cases, liowever, he had 
previously served with conventional combat engineer units wliere 
lie had acquired essential combat construction skills. 

Engineer construction advisory teams provided engineer sup¬ 
port on a tem}>orary duly basis from both Okinawa and Fort Bragg, 
North Clarolina. These units were detacliments formed under 
Table of Organization and Equipment 5-5000; each consisted of 
two officers and two noncommissioned officers equipped with 
liand tools only. The teams were used primarily in civic action 
projects such as improving sanitation facilities, scliools, and agri¬ 
culture. Tliat they were obliged to borrow equipment from both 
tlie U.S. Operations Mission and the Vietnamese Ministry of 
Public Works points to an unfortunate deficiency in tlie table of 
organization and equipment. 

Naval Seabee technical assistance teams, highly skilled, having 
organic mechanized equipment, and tailored for specific kinds of 
construction tasks were used during this period with great success. 
They played a major role in airfield and camp construction. 

From 19fi5 through 19fi8 engineer support shifted from cellular 
teams to units of the Free World Military Assistance Forces, as 
conventional units arrived in Vietnam. Although cellular engineer 
teams from all sources were used during most of this period, less 
emphasis was placed upon them because of a reduction in the 
number of men assigned to temporary duty in Vietnam. I^y late 
19fi7 the 31st Engineer Detachment, which was organized under 
Table of Organization and Equipment 5-500E, had arrived in 
Vietnam, was attached to the 5th Special Forces Group, and was 
operational. Thereafter it was the primary source of engineer 
cellular teams for the 5ih Special Forces. The engineer detachment 
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was composed of two control teams and four advisory teams and 
proved deficient for the kind of mission assigned. The mission 
encompassed all engineering activities in the four corps tactical 
zones of South Vietnam, including facilities maintenance support 
for each company as well as backup support in the Special Forces 
Operational Base. Some of the deficiences were made up by reor¬ 
ganizing the available teams, some by contracting with Eastern 
Construction Company, Inc., a firm in the Philippines, for certain 
professional and technical skills. The teams were used as designed 
and as needed countrywide, with the goal of one in support of each 
company. 

At the peak of engineer activity in the period from the summer 
of 1968 through the winter of 1971, the engineer of the 5th Special 
Forces Group was concerned with sixty-nine installations including 
fifty A detachment camps. The camps often housed more than 
1,000 civilian irregulars and their dependents, and had all the 
attendant problems of communities of stich a size. Although very 
few of these camps were constructed during the period, those that 
were reflected greater concern for the adequate protection of all 
the inhabitants. Rehabilitation and improvement projects of the 
time stressed better protection, water sources in the camps, more 
adequate dispensaries, and better living conditions in general. 

Froiii the latter part of 1969 on, much effort went toward bring¬ 
ing all facilities to a high state of maintenance so that they would 
require little immediate work when they were turned over to the 
Vietnamese Army. At the same time the Vietnamese were success¬ 
fully trained to operate and maintain the installations. The Philip¬ 
pines continued to be the primary source of hard core professional 
engineering and technical skills absolutely necessary for the con¬ 
struction, operation, and maintenance of relatively sophisticated 
facilities. Local Vietnamese contractors were used whenever they 
were available: near the large urban areas it was jKjssible to fill 
most construction needs efficiently by this means, thereby lessening 
the demands passed to Free World Military .Assistance Forces 
engineer units. 

Engineer functions continued to remain under the staff supervi¬ 
sion of the G-4 of the Vietnamese Special Forces high command. 
Although a \^ietnamese Special Forces staff officer was designated 
to monitor engineer activities during a part of this period, he had 
no qualified counterparts below the high command level. Most 
engineer actions were therefore taken unilaterally by U S. Special 
Forces after superficial combined planning and co-ordination. 

On at least two occasions during this period attempts were 
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made to convince the Vietnamese Special Forces high command of 
the necessity for a Civilian Irregular Defense Group engineer 
unit. The plan called for either a centrally located unit in the 
vicinity of Nha Trang to be deployed as required countrywide or a 
unit with each company for use in its own area of responsibility. 
These attempts were unsuccessful because of the troop ceilings 
imposed and the unwillingness of the Vietnamese Special Forces 
high command to trade off some existing spaces for the additional 
manpower. Since the greatly increased needs generated by the con¬ 
struction of more heavily fortified camps were almost without 
exception taken care of by engineer units of the Free World Mili¬ 
tary Assistance Forces, there was no real incentive to make the 
necessary trade-offs. 

When camp construction or rehabilitation projects did make 
use of CIDG labor, it was on a rotational basis. That is, one third 
of the men were standing down in camp at any given time—re¬ 
leased from their mission—and these men worked on the project. 
This procedure made it very dilFicult to execute a training program 
which would impart some construction skills to the civilian irregu¬ 
lars. but the situation improved considerably toward the end of the 
period. 

The increasing sophistication of facilities at all levels probably 
peaked with the building of Camp New Bu Prang, occupied by 
Detachment A-236, on which construction actually commenced in 
January 1970. The old camp had come under a heavy, persistent, 
standoff attack ending in late November 1969. 'Fhe damage sus¬ 
tained led to preliminary planning, including engineering surveys, 
to determine the scope of reconstruction necessary to make the 
camp stronger than it had been before the attack. In co-ordination 
with Headquarters, II Corps, the engineer of the I Field Force, 
Vietnam, and representatives of the 18th F.ngineer Brigade, an 
alternate site was selected in December because there was a likeli¬ 
hood that the II Corps commander would request construction 
several miles to the southeast of the existing site. Planning was 
begun for this alternate site upon assurance that all inhabitants of 
the camp would be fully protected, and a completion date of 15 
April 1970 was set. Since the engineer of 1 Field Force recognized 
that work of this scope was outside the limited Special Forces 
capabilities, the project was tentatively assigned to the 18th En¬ 
gineer Brigade, and thence through the 35th Engineer Ciroup 
(Construction) to the I9th Engineer Battalion (Combat). I'he 
battalion was at this point prepared to start construction at either 
site. 
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During the planning process, an understanding that was partic¬ 
ularly important to both the Special Forces and the Army En¬ 
gineers was reached as to the division of work. Basically, the com 
ventional U,S, engineer unit would provide all materials not 
immediately available through Special Forces channels and would 
accomplish all equipment work and most tasks requiring special 
skills on all aspects of construction except for utilities; Special 
Forces would provide an engineer KB team and, as available, a 
Detachment A team to advise and assist in the control of a mini* 
mum of 100 civilian irregulars per day. These irregulars would do 
much of the hard labor and unskilled tasks involved in the con¬ 
struction. Special Forces would also drill the wells and furnish the 
skills and materials necessary to install the electrical, water, sewage, 
and drainage systems, and the perimeter security wire. 

In the latter half of January 1970, the decision was made to 
construct at the alternate site. Almost simultaneously, necessary 
orders were issued through both Special Forces and engineer 
channels. Although planning was far from complete, the initial 
engineer platoon, from Company D of the 19th Engineer Battal¬ 
ion, was quickly inserted, along with security forces provided from 
the assets of Company B, Special Forces Group. 

At this time several logistical decisions were made. Because of 
restrictions and a lack of secure roads into the campsite, it was 
determined that construction materials would be flown into the 
site. This task was to be accomplished by moving materials from 
the Cam Ranh Bay Class IV depot to the Cam Ranh Bay Air 
Force Base and thence to Nhon Co via C^l.30 aircraft. At that 
location materials would be prepared for helicopter movement and 
lifted to the new campsite by Army CH-47 or CH-54 aircraft in a 
carefully controlled and phased operation. 

Another logistical decision was to precutting all bunker mate¬ 
rials at the Cam Ranh Bay Class IV depot. They would then be 
packaged and carefully marked for air shipment in the sequence 
required. An indication of the scope of the operation is found in 
the quantity of lumber that was precut and shipped by air to the 
new campsite—approximately 1.3 million board feet, or 2,000 short 
tons. This figure is exclusive of shipments of barrier materials, 
fuel, ammunition, and other supplies and materials. 

Construction and final planning proceeded in a parallel fashion 
into February. During this stage airfield construction commenced 
along with work on the inner perimeter of the camp. The general 
plan called for early completion of certain inner perimeter struc¬ 
tures, all of which were underground. Work would proceed on the 
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remaining structures within the inner perimeter, the bunkers on 
the outer perimeter, and the airfield. 

Progress remained on schedule into February because a rela¬ 
tively low level of productivity was assumed during the early 
stages of work. However, productivity did not increase as sched¬ 
uled in the latter part of February and onward due to equipment 
problems and the drain on air assets during the Cambodian incur¬ 
sion which commenced in March. Also, design changes on the 
airfield and construction deficiencies in the camp itself caused an 
extension of the schedule. 

The 15 April completion dale was established for two reasons: 
the first dealt with tactical considerations in that available forces 
were spread very thin protecting two campsites. The second very 
practical reason was that the monsoon rains could be expected to 
commence around that time. When the rains arrived, there was 
still much to be done that was directly hampered by the ensuing 
muddy conditions. Finally, after very slow progress, an unseasonal 
break in the weather provided the necessary respite, and the work 
was complete in early August 1970. 

This camp was the epitome of a fighting camp, well sited on a 
commanding hill with all facilities underground. The fighting 
bunkers were placed so as to maximize the effect of defensive fire 
and at the same time protect civilian irregulars and their depend¬ 
ents against either direct or indirect fire. Because of its sophistica¬ 
tion and isolation, construction of this camp proved to be a real 
challenge to the capability and ingenuity of all concerned. 
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Afier Action Report MIKE Force: 

AriLEjjoRO, 1-7 November 1!>66 

SUBJECT: After Action Report MIKE Force/**Attleboro'' U7 Nov 66 
General: a. Third Corps MIKE Force had moved to Loc Nirih on 

30 October 1966 in support of moving to new camp site, and was on an 
operation in Loc Ninh area. 

b. Tliird Corps MIKE Force was alerted 2 November 1966 
to move from Loc Ninh to Siioi Da. The move was completed at 1430 
2 November 1966. 

3. Task Organization 

a. 530 Nungs in three (3) companies. 

b. Seven USASF EM. 

c. One USASF Officer. 

4. Mission: Combat Reconnaissance. 

5. Sequence of Events: 

1 Nov 2210—(!^liina Boy alerted for movement from Loc Ninh to 

Suoi Da. 

2 Nov 0800—1st MIKE force company extracted from LZ. 

0900—Company closed Loc Ninh. 

1045—2nd Company extraction began. 

1215—Completed extraction 2nd Company. 

1030—C-123 aircraft began arriving Loc Ninh. 

Direct support helicopter company moved from Loc Ninh to 
Tay Ninh East to lift M¥ from Tay Ninh East; and to lift 
MF from Tay Ninh West to Suoi Da. 

1352—Tay Ninh. 

1530—Movement of MF from Tay Ninh to Suoi Da com¬ 
pleted. 

2 Nov 1630—China Boy Company 3 deployed. 

3 Nov 0830—China Boy Company 1 deployed. 

1220—China Boy Company 3 engaged est VC Co vie 
XT486687. VC broke contact 1245. fled north. SSG 
Monaglian wounded right arm and fingers (GSW). 
1815—China Boy Company 1 made contact vie XT458587 
with est VC platoon. VC broke contact 1830. SSG 
Garza WlA (GSW). 
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4 Nov 0730--China Boy Company 1 hit mined area vie XT561588. 

One MF KIA, two MF VVIA, Medevac chopper 
downed by SF fire vie XT485622, while enroiite to 
China Boy Company Ts location. One US KIA (Crew 
Member), chopper was recovered. 

1445—^China Boy Company 3 made contact vie XT416670 
with est VC Bn or Regt. China Boy Company 3 with 
drew south and called in airstrike. On initial contact 
chain saws, generators, and trucks could be heard, VC 
counterfired with 81mm and 60mm mortar, AW and 
SA fire, then tried to close with China Boy Company 
3 elements. 

1800—^Received resupply of ammunition and food vie 
XT435668. 

2200—China Boy Company 3 indicated that he was receiving 
heavy casualties and VC were encircling him. 

2300—China Boy Company 3 indicated light contact. 

5 Nov 0230—China Boy Company 3 indicates contact with VC has 

ceased. 

0730—China Boy Company 3 receiving heavy volume of fire. 
Requested reinforcements. 

0745—Radio contact with China Boy Company 3 broken. 
0800—China Boy Companies 1 and 2 proceeding to China 
Boy Company 3's location. 

0845—China Boy Company 2 hit VC bunkers. Negative 
contact. 

0940—28 MF personnel picked up by CIDG CO from Suoi 
Da. 

0935—China Boy Company 3 having casualties evacuated 
vie XT388634. 

1200~Three USSF MIA. 

55 MF from China Boy Company 3 made linkup with 
China Boy Companies I and 2. Of those 15 to 25 WIA. 

5 Nov 1330—One MF drowned while crossing river with China 

Boy Company 1. 

6 Nov 1040—Est VC platoon with mortars attacked Suoi Da air¬ 

field. 4 CJDF KIA, 2 WIA. 

1 700—9 MF personnel closed in to Suoi Da, 

7 Nov 1430—MF begins move to Loc Ninh. 

1600—MF completes move to Loc Ninh. 

1645—One US body found. 

1830—MF bodies returned to Bien Hoa by CV-2 aircraft. 
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6. (C) On 30 October, all 3 companies of the Mike Force deployed to 
Loc Ninh, A-331 Binh Long Province, to conduct operations in response 
to intelligence re|>oris that the camp was a possible target for a major 
VC attack prior to 11 November 1!166. However, hard intelligence re¬ 
ports received on 1 November indicated that a VC regiment had moved 
into the operational area of Camp Suoi Da, A-322, Tay Ninh Province. 
A decision was made to move the Mike Force into that area, and this 
was accomplished on 2 November. On 031220 November, the 3rd Mike 
Force Company made contact with an estimated VC company. The VC 
immediately broke contact and an airstrike was called in on their route 
of withdrawal. At 031845, contact was again established with an esti* 
mated VC platoon which resulted in 10 VC KIA and two USASF WlA. 
At 040730, the 1st Mike Force Company hit a mined area and sulfered 
one KlA and two WlA. A Med Fvac chopper in the same general s^cin- 
ity was shot down by small arms fire and resulted in one US KIA. At 
041445, the 3rd Mike Force Company made contact with an estimated 
battalion or regimental sized VC force. This contact resulted in 15 VC 
KIA and two Mike Force WlA. The Mike Force Company was still in 
contact at 041540 and attempted to withdraw to the south. At 042000 
the Mike Force Commander reported that he was surrounded and had 
suffered 35 casualties (KIA). The remaining two ClDG companies de¬ 
parted Camp Suoi Da to reinforce the operation. .At 042305 the 3rd 
Mike Force Company Commander reported that he was still in contact. 
Enemy casualties reported at this time were 50 VC KIA. Contact with 
the VC was hroken at 050330, At 050!100 the 3rd Mike Force Company 
again reported that they were receiving a heavy volume of lire. They 
were instructed to secure an LZ so that an attempt could he made to 
extract them from the area. 'Fhis was accomplished at 051200. All Mike 
Force elements were extracted at 051830. 

Interview with SFC Heaps, 7 Nov 66 

At 021630 Nov China Boy 3 landed at LZ vicinity XT491644, and 
began moving north (see attached overlay). At 031220 Nov vie XT473683 
China Boy 3 discovered tunnel complex and fortifications. While de¬ 
stroying complex, VC fired on China Boy 3 wounding SSG Monaghan. 
China Boy 3 withdrew east to LZ, vie XT487686. Med Evac arrived, 
casualties were loaded, but because chopper was overloaded it could not 
take off. SSG Hunt, who came in with the Med Evac elected to remain 
with China Boy 3 so that casualties could be evacuated. Again China 
Boy 3 moved west to tunnel complex, but could not take it because of 
intense fire. China Boy 3 broke contact and moved to vicinity XT465692 
(see overlay). Here they heard se\'eral motors that sounded like genera¬ 
tors and trucks, plus several chain saws. Heavy contact was made. China 
Boy 3 received heavy automatic wea|>ons fire and mortar fire. Mortars 
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soiiiulecl like (iOnini. China Boy 3 broke contact and moved to L/ vicin¬ 
ity Xl'435667 (see overlay). All during die time they were moving to 
LZ they were receiving sporadic small arms lire. Also when they crossed 
road vie XT453667. they received mortar fire. 

At LZ vie Xl'435667 China Hoy 3 received resupply of food and 
amTHunition. From resupply LZ the unit moved to vicnity Xl'444672» 
went into defensive perimeter and began breaking down ammo. While 
they were breaking down ammo, the VC attacked from the east in a 
"'U'' shaped formatioir It was beginning to get dark and the VC with¬ 
drew to approximately 100 meters east of China Boy 3's |X)siiion and 
maintained contact all night. At approximately 0645 0700 the following 
morning the VC made another assault on China Boy 3's position and 
overran them. SFC Heaps and SSG Hunt were wounded during this 
assault. SFC Heaps said he was knocked unconscious and when he came 
to SSG Hunt was giving him first aid. Heaps and Hunt decided to get 
to the LZ vie X7M24680. Fliey had two Mike Force with them, one was 
wounded. They couldn't move very fast or very far without resting, and 
Heaps and Hunt would pass out periodically. Finally Hunt said he could 
go no further so Heaps left one Mike Force with Hunt and continued 
to the LZ. After this Heaps didn't remember anything. 

Interview of SFCF7 Heaps on 7 Nov 66. 3rd Field Hospital. 
REFERENCE: LOC NINH Map Sheet 62-15 11 
465691 to 473681, first contact 
Area of Operations: Major contact overrun at 4406(>9 
Weather: Excellent, high clouds, temj)erature 

Terrain: Jungle, (thick) close to water supply, within 500 meters of 
road on high gi ound. 

Fortiheations: Tunnel and bunker complexes for one, two or squad size 
positions. All with overhead cover and pre-arranged fields of fire. Posi¬ 
tions were hardened against direct fire. 

Weapons, uniforms and etjuipment: Automatic weapons were in abun¬ 
dance; of the two weapons captured they were AK’s. They had a lot of 
machine guns, sounded like 30 cal, heavy. Uniforms were mixed, person¬ 
nel KIA had on black shoes. All of the soldiers encountered had com¬ 
plete sets of web gear. 

Significant weajwns: Grenade launcher which looked like our "lAW,’' 
light in weight, approximately 3 feet long, markings appeared to be 
Chinese, possible identification: Chinese antitank grenade launcher type 
56, P. 155 DA pamphlet 381-10. Indirect fire was provided by 60mm 
mortars, identification by rounds. 

Tactics: Fire discipline was excellent. U|x:)n making contact, VC fired 
in mass; upon breaking contact VC ceased fire without sporadic fit ing. 
The VC maintained contact while the unit was trying to break contact. 
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Tl^ey nioriaiecl anti sniped at tliem in die retreat. .After fixing ilie new 
location of tlie .^rd Company ifiey (VC) attacked using s([uad lire and 
maneuver up to gienade range and rlieii reverted to individual action. 
By tliis time, it was almost dark, so tlie VC wiiluli ew approximately 100 
meters and maintained contact all niglu. At 05* 15-0700 the next morning 
tliey assaulted using tlie same tactics with a heavy volume of fire sup¬ 
pressing the3rcl Comj:)any’s |x;silion. 

Movement was forward by Hanks and frontal assault forces. 

Otiter: TIte VC troopers were young and aggressive. 

At grid ^105091—Generators and cbaiji saws were heard. 

US/Mike Force and VC casualties from 2-11 Nov, Opn ATTLFBORO'' 


UNIT 

FRIENDLY 

UNIT 


VC 


K 

\v 

M 


K 

POSS PO\A 

1st 

22 

72 


1st 

721 

5 

I96ili, 25tlt 

d6 

300 

5 

25tli 

181 


USASF 

1 

3 

1 

173rcl 

4 


Mike Force 

25 

17 

7 

.Mike Force 

85 

-148 

I'Ol'AL: 

9-1 

392 

13 


991 

448 5 


Following units identilied: 

27K 272. 273 ; 320 MFFMB, 70 Regi, lOtli NVA liif. 

271 by contact and/or documents. 

273 Rcgt and 272 Regt contact Xl"-I25'l f)y 2/lst Ink 

272 Regt contact on d Nov at Suoi Can XTd530 oneof oui agents says tlie 
320 are also iiu'oh'ed. TItis is reasonable since litis witole area is in 
their AO. 

lOlst Regt by captive XT^3l559 oil 8 Nov. 

70 Regt possibly contact by 1/16 Inf on 9 Nov. 

271 by 1 P\V on 3 Nov, this unit identilied by ASJ^AR in the southern 
part of the contact area S\V of Dau Tieng, 

All of the documents and PVV intcll reports arc still at lower level 
Headquarters and have not reached FFll yet for closer examination. 
US units committed to Operations. 

US 173d Abn Bde—2 Bus 
ARVN Ranger Bus (Attached)—2 
US 1st Div—8 Bus 
US 25th Div—3 Bus 
196ih Bde—1 Bn 


Myerchin 
Myerchin 
CPT, INFAN FRY 
COMMANDINC; 


/a/ d'homas 
/t/ Thomas 





Appendix F 


Ari FR Action Rei^ort: Operation Bi^ackjack 3S 

I SIZE AND COMPOSITION OF OPERATION: Reconnais* 
sauce Comjjany witli comjjany lieaclquarters; Nine Roadrunner Teams 
comjx)sed of four Vieinamese Nations (VNN) eacli: Seven Reconnais- 
sauce teams composed of two USASF and four VNN eacli: Tliree Mike 
Force Comjjanies composed of 11 USASF and d28 VNN: Detaclimeni 
A 303/MobiJe Guerrilla Force 957 composed of 13 USASF and one 
Mobile Guerrilla Company. 174 VNN. 

2. MISSION: To conduct extended reconnaissance and Mobile 
Guerrilla Force operations in AO l^lackjack as directed by CG, 1st In¬ 
fantry Division. 

3. TIME OF DEPARTURE/RETURN: Operation Blackjack 33 
was conducted from a Forward Operations liase (FOB) located at 
Phuoc Vinh, RVN inside the perimeter of 1st Bde, 1st Inf Div. during 
the period 24 Apr 24 May 67. Project SIGMA advance pat ty began 
movement by C-130 from Bien Hoa Airbase to FOB 240800 A|)r and 
completed movement 241700 Apr 67. FOB activated 241730 Apr. I he 
main body was moved by C.123 transport from Bien Hoa .Airbase with 
the first eleitteiu arriving 261000 Apr and the last element closing at 
261630 Apr 67. The operation terminated 240700 May and the Detach¬ 
ment command element (-) was returned to Base Camj) by helico|)ter 
closing 240800 May. The main body began movement 240820 May by 
C 130 transjxtrt to Bien Hoa Airl)ase. Project SIGMA eJements dosed 
at Base Camp 241548 May 67. 

4. CONDUCT OF OPERATIONS: 0|x:ration Blackjack 33 began 
with the issuance of a verbal OPORD on 191300 Apr 67. CO. Det B-56 
issued a fragmentary order for movement of an advance party to Phuoc 
Vinh, RVN. on 24 Apr 67. On 20 Apr 67 the units airlift requirements 
were submitted by the S3 to II FFV. An advance coordination party 
departed for Phuoc Vinh to select a unit location. The S2 visited H 
FFV, CICV, and G2, 1st Inh Div and obtained current intelligence and 
requirements concerning the assigned AO. A message was received 
placing Project SIGMA in direct support of the 1st Inf Div effective 
25 Apr 67 for jjeriod of 60 days. On 21 Apr. CO. Det B-56. CO, Recon 
Company. S2. Det B-56 and CO. MGF 957 made a coordination visit to 
Hq. 1st Bde. 1st Inf Div, Det S3 published a unit movement order for 
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Operation Blackjack 33. OPORD 8-67 {Operation Blackjack 33) was 
published 242300 Apr 67. On 271400 Apr an aerial reconnaissance of 
the entire AO was conducted. Helicopter support, provided by I62d 
Assault Helicopter Company, was composed of four transport and two 
armed helicopters. Two OlE radio relay were provided by 184th Avn 
CO. CO, Det B-56 ordered three Road runner Teams to begin prepara¬ 
tion for inhltration on 27 Apr. On 281055 Apr, CO MGF 957 arrived at 
the FOB and briefed the CO. Det 3-56. On 281345 Apr, CO, Det B-56 
and CO, MGF 957 briefed the CO, 1st Inf Div and on 290800, S3, Det 
B*56 briefed CO, 1st Bde and staff. On 021907 May MGF 957 (-) was 
lifted by helicopter into AO vicinity Chi Linli. On 022020, CO Det 
B-56, DCO and $3 returned from visit with MGF 957 at Trang Sup 
and Chi Linh. MGF 957 was extracted from AO with KIA and MIA 
and closed FOB 032030 May. On 040830 May, CO. 5th SFGA and DCO, 
Spec Opns, arrived FOB for briehng on MGF 957 engagement. On 
041145 May MGF 957 was moved to Trang Sup by 2 CH-47 helicopters. 
On 071500, CO, MGF 957 presented mission briefback at FOB for 
DCO Spec Opns, 5th SFGA and party. MGF 957 closed at Dong Xoai 
091700 May and entered AO on foot at 092400 May 67. 
a. Reconnaissance Team Operations: 

(1) Recon Msn I: Team received order 290930 Apr and pre¬ 
sented mission briefback 29200 Apr. Team infiltrated 300626 Apr vie 
XT97I400 without incident. At 301025 Apr team sighted approx 5-10 
VC vie XT971679 and requested artillery at 301049 Apr. Results of 
artillery 6re are unknown. Team was extracted by sling under 6re vie 
XT988682 at 011810 May. 

(2) Recon Msn 2: Team received mission order 291000 Apr 
and presented mission briefback 292030 Apr. Team attempted inRItra- 
tion vie XT975397 at 300759 Apr. Team leader suffered a broken leg 
exiting the helicopter and the mission was aborted. 

(3) Recon Msn 3: Team received mission order 302000 Apr, 
conducted aerial recon of RZ 010900 May and presented mission brief- 
back 012030 May. While attempting Inhitration vie XT91857I at 
020620 May, the helicopter crashed, not as a result of enemy action. 
Four USASF personnel were slightly injured, but all returned to duty. 
Gunner of helicopter crew was medevaced. All personnel, radio and 
weapons were immediately evacuated. A reaction platoon was airlanded 
at 020710 May and secured the downed helicopter until evacuated. 

(4) Recon Msn 4: Team received mission order 011400 May. 
conducted aerial recon of RZ 020900 May and presented mission brief- 
back at 021300 May. Team was inRItrated vie VT012814 at 030650 May. 
At 030715 May 2 VC were sighted and a hasty ambush was set up in an 
attempt to capture a PW. The two VC sighted returned In approx 20 
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minutes witli estimaieci 25 men and learn liearcl signals from iliree 
sides. Team requested exfiltration and moved to a LZ vie VT008813 
and were extracted by sling at 030850 May under Tie. 

(5) Recon Msn #5: Team received mission order 0 12000 May, 
conducied aerial recon at 051 100 May and presented mission briefback 
051900 May. Team infiltrated vie KT994563 at 061159 May without 
incident aticl exliltrated vie XT980568 at 071205 May wlien two VxNN 
team members iRreame to« ill to continue. No significant sightings. 

(6) Rect^n Msn 6: Team received mission order at 052000 May, 
conducted aerial recon of RZ at 061000 May and presented mission 
briefback 061900 May. Team infiltrated vie YT022582 at 070952 May 
without incident, and was exfiltrated vie YT010613 at 0807 10 May due 
to faulty radios. Team was re-infiltrated in vie YT036633 at 081339 
May witliout incident after securing a new radio ai the FOB, Team 
moved to a well used trail vie YT036638, turned west on trail for 100 
meters tlien observed and killed one VC (BC^). I'eam called for exfiltra¬ 
tion and was extracted by sling vie YT039639 at 081445 May. 

(7) Recon Msn 7: Team received mission order 062000 May, 
conducted aerial recon of RZ 071000 May and presented mission brief- 
back at 071600 May. Team infiltrated vie YT061372 at 080730 May and 
moved crosscouuti y until 081550 May at which time tliey observed a 
VC jump from a tree vie YT051700, Team assumed [.>osition was com¬ 
promised and reejuested exliltraiion whicli was completed from vie 
VT052200 at 081605 May without incident. 

(8) Recoil Msn 8: Team received mission order 071000 May, 
conducted aerial recon of RZ 071500 May and presented mission brief- 
back at 082030 May. Team inf il tin ted vie Y1 *030410 at 090655 May. 
Team observed an estimated 200 VC moving soutinvest. Airstrikes were 
called in and a ground assessment by two platoons of 1st Company re¬ 
ported 43 VC KB A (BC), 9 VC KIA (BC) and 2 VC CIA and a large 
amount of medical supplies recovered. Two tciJim members became 
separated due to a misunderstanding and were exfiltrated vie YT055414 
at 111130 May. Remainder of team was exfiltrated from LZ at 111145 
May. 

(9) Recoil Msn 9: Team received mission order 082000 May, 
conducted aerial recon of RZ at 091300 and presented mission brief- 
back at 091700 May. Team infiltrated vie XT 946404 at 100705, moved 
only 100 meters and found themselves surrounded by an estimated two 
platoons of VC. At 100750 May team was receiving fire fiom three 
directions. Gunshi|)5 suppressed the area with fire and the team was 
extracted at 100815 May. Artillery fire was placed in area witli un¬ 
known results. 

(10) Recoil Msn 10: Team received mission order 091600 May, 
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concluciecl aerial recon of R2 100800 May and presenieci mission brief- 
back ai 101230 May. Team infiUraiecI vie YT023711 ai 101558 May 
wiihoul incideni. Team moved iininediaiely inlo an ambush position 
with the mission of capturing a POW. Team remained in ambush posi¬ 
tion with negative contact and was exfiltrated from vie YT023705 at 
111752 May. Team was exfiltrated because one VNM team member was 
believed lo have appendeciiis. 

(11) Recoil Msn II: Team received mission order 110800 May 
and conducted aerial recon of RZ 111500 May iuid presemed mission 
brief back ai 120800 May. Team infiltrated vie YT056634 at 121340 
May with ihe mission of capturing a PW, Team set up ambush on a 
trail vie YT039639 and ai 121510 May ambushed one VC, wounding 
him. Team then called for extraction but POW DOW before they were 
extracted from infiltration LZ at 121530 May without incident. 

(12) Recon Msn 12: Team received mission order 131000 May 
and conducted aerial recon of RZ 131500 May and presented mission 
briefback 141700 May. Team had planned infiltration for RZ HOTEL, 
but team leader was medevaced with a {perforated eardrum. A new 
team leader was assigned and team infiltrated RZ GOLF vie XT945348 
on 141458 May. Team captured one VC (female) nurse in close prox¬ 
imity to infiltration LZ and was exfiltrated from that location at 141528 
without incident. PW was turned over to 1st Inf Div for interrogation. 

(13) Recoil Msn 13: Team received mission order 141000 May, 
conducted aerial recon of RZ 141500 May and presented mission brief- 
back 142000 May. Team infiltrated vie XT981651 at 151245 May. Team 
encountered a VC force of 7 men at 151500 May and opened fire, killing 
2 VC (BC). Team, was extracted under fire at 151545 May from 
infiltration LZ. 

(14) Recoil Msn 14: Team received mission order 151000 May, 
conducted aerial recon of RZ 161430 May and r presented a mission 
briefback at 161910 May. Team infiltrated vie YT045645 at 170655 May 
and moved to a well used trail to observe and capture a P\V. Team 
observed an estimated VC Battalion using the trail, artillery fired with 
unknown results and team was extracted vie YT036644 at 181510 May 
without incident. 

b. RoadrunnerTeam Operations, 

(1) RR Msn 1: Team was infiltrated vie XT687572 at 271617 
Apr without incident. Team made contact with 3 VC vie XT684568 at 
271630 Apr. Team was fired on vie XT678527 during movement to LZ. 
One man ^V1A, left arm (DOW) and team extracted under fire at 
281710 Apr vie XT665509. 

(2) RR Msn 2: Team was infiltrated vie XT614525 at 271655 
Apr without incident. Observed 4 VC at XT625546 with inachettes. 
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Team fired on from church vie XT658579. Team threw grenade into 
the church with unknown results. Team suffered negative casualties, 
and was exfiltrated 281707 Apr vie XT084590 without incident. 

(3) RR Msn 3: Team was infiltrated via XT615630 at 271640 
Apr. Team moved approx 200 meters off the LZ and were observed by 
6 VC. Fire was exchanged with unknown results. Team threw emer 
^ency smoke and were extracted under fire at 271700 Apr vie of the 
infiltration LZ. Negative friendly casualties. 

(4) RR Msn 4: Team was infiltrated 281902 Apr vie XT688444 
without incident. Team observed a VC platoon (40 men) at 282130 Apr 
vie XT833521 moving south on road. Team contacted 8 VC at 290910 
Apr vie XT844479 and were followed and fired on with negative casual¬ 
ties. Team was extracted at 291647 Apr vie XT837473. 

(5) RR Msn 5: Team was infiltrated at 281855 Apr vie 

XT840525. Team sighted one VC Platoon moving south on road vie 
XT641489 at 291400 Apr. VC fired at team at 291415 Apr and wounded 
team leader and one other team member. Team returned fire and killed 
4 VC. Team evaded and were extracted at 291657 Apr vie XT632487 

(6) RR Msn 6: Team infiltrated 291808 Apr vie XT944633 
without incident. Team made contact with approx one VC Platoon at 
300745 Apr vie XT896748. VC were in foxholes and fired at the team, 
team didn't return fire and were exfiltrated at 301705 Apr vie XT917735 
without incident. 

(7) RR Msn 7: Team was infiltrated at 291759 Apr vie 

XT944633 without incident. One man became lost from team upon 
infiltration and other three members became lost during movement. 
Team of three was fired on vie XT949631, Team returned fire with 

unknown results. Team encountered one VC at 0292300 Apr vie 

XT954630 in a hut and estimated a VC Platoon later tried to locate 
them with flashlights. Entire team joined up and were extracted by 
sling at 300705 Apr vie XT957768 without incident. 

(8) RR Msn 9: Team infiltrated at 301840 Apr vie XT889608 
without incident. No contact or significant observations were made and 
team was exfiltrated at 011709 May vie XT916511 without incident. 

(9) Msn 10: Team infiltrated at 301845 Apr vie XT924345 
without incident. Team contacted an unknown number of VC vie 
XT933356, who fired approx 15 rounds with an automatic weapon. 
After team retreated, VC fired single shots and signaled during the 
night, firing two shots every hour. Team was exfiltrated at 011658 May 
vie XT931356 without incident. 

(10) RR Msn 8: The scheduled infiltration of RR Msn 8 at 
301830 Apr was aborted due to weather and was later infiltrated at 
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010739 May vie XT978625 wiilioui incident. Team liad negative con¬ 
tact and was exfiltrated at 011719 May vie XT939564. 

(11) RR Msn 11: Team infiltrated at 01 1734 May vie 
YT101824, moved to a trail where 3 VC were observed at 011740 May 
vie YT073825. VC signaled with two shots, the team answered with one 
shot and the VC moved away. AT 011830 May vie YT056815 the team 
observed a Vietnamese dispensary with 3 VC guards, who fired on the 
teiim. Team withdrew to a CIDG OP vie YT078765 at 011950 May, 
then moved to Dong Xoai. Team was exfiltrated at 021040 May vie 
YT088757 without incident. 

(12) RR Msn 12: Team infiltrated at 011739 May vie YT056854 
without incident. 4 VC fired on team vie YT073912. Team returned lire 
with unknown results. Team moved to the USASF Camp Dong Xoai 
and were exfiltrated at 021600 May. 

(13) RR Msn 13: Team infiltrated 021600 May vie VT108I759 
without incident- Team sighted 5 VC YTl49843 without being de¬ 
tected. Team was exfiltrated at 031915 May vie YT136068. 

(14) RR Msn 14: Team infiltrated at 050802 May vie YT023554 
without incident after infiltration of 03 May was cancelled due to in¬ 
creased activity of MGF 957 and aborted on 04 May due to weather. 
Team made no contact or significant sightings. Team was extracted by 
vehicle at 051150 May vie XT995522, after contacting a friendly PF 
post. 

(15) RR Msn 15: Team infiltrated at 050808 ^^ay vie YT074417 
after being delayed for the same reasons as RR Msn 14. Team returned 
to f'OB by truck 051400 May. 

(16) RR Msn 16: Team infiltrated at 05M03 May vie 
XT930535, Flelicopter received approx 10 rounds all fire departing the 
LZ after infiltration. Team was exfiltrated 061008 May vie XT914573 
without incident. 

(17) RR Msn 17: Team was infiltrated 051402 May vie 
XT960530 and exfiltrated 061012 May vie XT983573 without incident, 

(18) RR Msn 18: Team inliltrated 061202 May vie YT027529 
and VC immediately fired three warning shots and began signaling one 
another. Team retreated south for 300 meters, then captured a VC 
suspect vie YTO13533 at 061330 May, Team with suspect were extracted 
vie XT9935I 9 at 061415 May. 

(19) RR Msn 19; Team infiltrated vie XT956594 at 071414 
May. Immediately on leaving the helicopter and moving north into the 
tree line they observed 20 VC to their front in foxholes with overhead 
cover. The VC opened fire and told them to throw down their weapons. 
Team returned fire killing two VC (BC) and one team member slightly 
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WIA. Giiiiships suppressed ihe VC and team was exfiliraied from ihe 
same LZ at 071126 May. 

(20) RR Msn 20: Team infiltrated vie YT0627!9 at 101136 
Nfay and was extracted vie YT028629 at 101605 May. Team encoun¬ 
tered 9 VC vie YT033638 at 101555 May. 

(21) RR Msn 21: Team infiltrated vie YT062342 at 120851 
May- At 121200 vie YT019346, team sighted 4 VC who fired two rounds, 
but team did not return fire. At 130830 May team observed 2 VC vie 
YT012282. Team was exfiltrated v ie YT0n281 ;ii 13100 May. 

(22) RR ^^sn 22: Team infiltrated vie XT938346 at 140807 
May and was extracted by rojxr ladder vie XT973389 at 151000 May. 

(23) RR Msn 23: Team infiltrated vie XT9U622 at 150837 
May. Team observed 30 man VC l^latoon vie XT956637. At 151430 
May, team was observed by estimated 2 VC Platoons vie XT963363. 
VC fired a rifle grenade near the team then began advancing without 
firing. One team member threw a M-26 grenade when the VC were 
about 15 meters away, and killed 5 VC (BC). Team then took cover in 
two old foxholes and killed 4 additional VC (BC). Gunships suppressed 
fire and team was extracted under fire vie XT963636 at 151525 May. 

(24) RR Msn 24: Team was infiltrated vie YT0I5262 at 160934 
May. Team fired upon by estimated 14 VC at 161000 May vie 
YT024264. Team exfiltrated vie YT034266 at 161512 May. 

(25) RR Msn 25: (8 man team): Team infiltrated vie XT972623 
at 190903 May. Team made contact with 3 VC vie XT966651 killing 
one VC (BC) and capturing one homemade weajxui. Team then moved 
towards the LZ and were fired upon by VC with 3 rifle grenades. 
Team made contact with interpreter in the radio relay aircraft at 
191155 >ray and requested immediate extraction from vie XT962638. 
During the recovery of this team two helicopters were downed by 
enemy fire. Two USASF WIA, I US pilot WIA. 1 interpreter WIA 
and 1 Roadrunner \VI.\. Downed aircraft were secured by 1st Company 
and MGF 957 and later recovered. 

(26) RR Msn 26: Team infiltrated vie XT845449 at 210820 
May and moved a short distance when they' discovered 7 VC following. 
Team fired, killing 2 VC (BC) and requested extraction. Team ex¬ 
tracted vie XT848451 at 210810 May with negativ'e friendly casualties. 

(27) RR Msn 27: Team infiltrated vie XT823498 at 211312 
^^ay. Team made contact with 4 VC vie XT829197 at 211420 May. 
They exchanged fire and VC disappeared. Team was extracted under 
fire at point of enemy contact at 211428 May. Team suffered two cases 
of heat exhaustion. 

(28) RR Msn 28: Teams infiltration was cancelled enroute to 
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LZ due to siipporiiiig Aviation iinil being returned to control of Isl 
H<le, 1st Inf Div for anotlier mission. 

c. Mike Force Company Oj>erations: 

(1) 2d Mike Force Company: Tlie company was alerted on 1 
May to move lo Dong Xoai witli tlie mission of acting as a reaction 
force at tliat location. Unit closed Dong Xoai 020817 May. On 050500 
ilie unit departed Dong Xoai on a reconnaissance in force mission. Tlie 
patrol apprehended 2 VCs vie YT071831. At 070800 May an estimated 
VC platoon was observed vie YT073813 moving east. Company fired on 
VC and tliey fled east without returning fire. Tlie Company received 
AW fire 070805 May from vie YT07182r) by unknown number VC. 
Company liad 1 WlA and retjuesced a medevac. Company covered 
approx 10 KM on patrol and closed at Dong Xoai 071115 May. VCs 
were turned over to LLDB for interrogation. Company was moved front 
Dong Xoai lo FOH by CV'2 aircraft and closed FOH 072145 May. 

(2) 3d Mike Force Company: Received mission on 061400 May 
from S3, Del B-56, gave brief back for 3 day mission in RZ CHARLIF. 
at 071000 May. .At 080800 May company departed from vie YT015190 
on foot. Unit moved east for 7000 meters and set up a patrol base vie 
YT030190 and conducted local patrols with negative results. At 081800 
May 5 shots were fixed about 300 meters west of the base along the 
route company had moved in on. A pattol was sent to the vicinity of 
the shots with negative contact however. On 090700 May company 
moved from patrol base and at 090800 May 1 shot was fired from area 
of the patrol base. Again a patrol was sent out to the area. [)ut with 
negative contact. Company moved on for 500 meters and found 2 graves 
vie YT038170. Craves contained 2 bodies in body bags, approx 2 
months old. Unit moved south at 091150 May and vie YT011150 set 
up second patrol base. .Ambushes were set along Song be River with 
negative contact. Company moved from night location 100700 May. At 
100900 May another body was found vie YT03445(i, similar to first two. 
Company dosed FOB at 101500 May . 

(3) 1st Mike Force Company: Company was infiltruted into 
RZ ECHO by helicopter^ at 121100 May vie XT876578. .After company 
plus recon element landed and was formed, recon element, took point 
and moved from LZ on 120 deg AZ. Unit came ujx>n main trail vie 
XT887565. Unit moved for approx 600 meters and stopjx:d for noon 
meal. .At this time fire was heard from vie XT8755 at 1130 hrs. Fire 
was directed at FAC aircraft. .At 1700 hrs unit stopj^ed for night at 
XT887538. Unit moved out 130645 May continuing west along trail. 
At trail junction vie XT870537, unit stopped while numerous trail 
complexes were reconned. Upon rejoining unit, recon element took 
point and unit moved SE. .At 131730 unit stopjied for night vie 
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XT903487, Unit moved south at H0700 May and was resupplied at 
XT9254d7 at 141330 May. After re-supply unit continued south. At 
approx 1600 hours unit began moving due east stopping for night vie 
XT963437. Unit moved SW at 150700 May and at 171245 May FOB 
was notified that unit needed water trailer to meet them at 1600 hrs vie 
YT938457. Unit returned to FOB from water re-supply point. (See tab 
N for further operations by 1st Mike Foree Company). 

(4) 3d Mike Foree Com|>any: The eompany reeeived the mis¬ 
sion of conduering a reeon in foree to determine a possible VC buildup 
in RZ DELTA. Unit was moved by truek at 161020 May to vie 
XT993525. At 161315 May vie XT999542. 4-6 VC were observed wear¬ 
ing blaek uniforms. No weapons were observed due to distanee. At 
161340 May two more VC were observed vie YT004547 wearing mixed 
uniforms, no weapons observed. Unit went into defensive position at 
161800 May vie YT008568 and manned an ambush |>ostion along LTL 
lA. Negative sightings along route. Company was picked up by truek 
vie XT994521 at 171600 May and returned to FOB. 

5. ENEMY INFORMATION: 

a. On 3 May 67 MGF 957 eontaeted a multi*battaIion sized foree 
vie XT951669. This unit was equipped with AK-47*s, RPG-2 roeket 
launehers, 2-3 heavy MG's, unknown type mortars and reeoilless rifles. 
There were many ethnie Chinese fighting with this unit. The ethnie 
Chinese were all wearing khaki miiforms. One other group of VC were 
wearing blaek uniforms with eamoullage soft hats. Some VC were wear¬ 
ing blue uniforms. This unit was well trained. They employed both fire 
and maneuver (well exeeuted) and human wave <ittaeks were attempted 
after many of the MCF were easuaities. This unit is believed to have 
been 271 VC Main Force Regiment AKAQ761-subordinate to the 9th 
VC Division. This is based on reports placing 271 MF Regt in the 
immediate vie, and on a report that the 271 employs many ethnic Chi¬ 
nese mercenaries. On 11 May vie YT039408 recon mission 8 observed a 
total of 200-250 VC moving south from 0355H to 0515H. The VC were 
using flashlights and traveling in 4 different groups (approx company 
size). At 0734H the SIGMA FAC located 50-75 of the VC in an o|)en 
area vie YT023378 and at 0802H TAC air was put in on the VC. Reac¬ 
tion by 2 platoons of 1st Company resulted in capturing 2 FW's and 
numerous documents that identified the units as 2d Company, 2d Bn, 
273 VC Regt, AKAQ763, subordinate to VC 9th Div, Also, C-23, Medi¬ 
cal Detjichment, subordinate to 273 VC regt. Uniforms were mixed 
cloths of black, blue, and green. On 17 May MGF 957 located a large 
concentration of VC vie YT143578 (center of mass). There were many 
well used trails running coast-west throughout the area. Commo wire 
was ruci along some of the trails. All VC in the area were equipped with 
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new CHICOM series of weapons (1956). Uniforms were well cared for 
and troops appeared well groomed and healthy. This is believed to 
have been pan of 9th Div HQ Security. SPAR reports indicated that 
9th VC Div is located northeast of center of mass coordinates given. 

b. The 9th VC div is apparently massing its subordinate regi¬ 
ments in War Zone "D.'* This could be a temporary move for attacks 
on targets near War Zone “D"' but more probably the 9th VC Div has 
moved into War Zone '*D*' on a permanent basis. Presently, the only 
two 9th Div Regiments believed to be in War Zone “D"' are the 271 
and 273 VC Regts. Both located and identified by Operation Black¬ 
jack 33. 
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July 1970 


August 1970 


October 1970 


Chronology of Logistics Events 

S-4 conference held in 5th Special Forces Group 
headquarters. The major topics discussed were 
camp conversion and proper procedures for 
submission of reports to the Logistical Support 
Center, 5th Special Forces Group. 

During this month, turn-in procedures were es¬ 
tablished with U.S. Army Support Command, 
Cam Ranh Bay, which allowed 5th Special 
Forces Group to dispose of unserviceable but 
economically repairable equipment through 
regular Army channels. Prior to this arrange¬ 
ment the group could only repair an item of 
equipment or cannibalize it. The results of 
this new arrangement substantially reduced 
the backlog in the group's maintenance facility 
and left key technicians free to perform other 
needed tasks in anticipation of the phase-down. 

Decreasing operational requirements caused the 
subtraction of three of the 5th Special Forces 
Group's dedicated C-7A aircraft. All airboats 
of the 5th Special Forces Group were reported 
to U.S. Military Assistance Command, Viet¬ 
nam, as excess. 

Increased emphasis was placed on identifying and 
reporting equipment no longer required in 
anticipation of redeloyment. To facilitate the 
large future utilization, reporting procedures 
were revised through co-ordination with Mili¬ 
tary Assistance Command to permit full use of 
the data processing system at the U.S. Army 
depot, Cam Ranh Bay. This system provided 
rapid screening against United States Army, 
Vietnam, Military Assistance Service Funded, 
and Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces re¬ 
quirements. During October, 6,200 line items 
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November 1970 


December 1970 


January 1971 


February 1971 


were reported excess to operational require¬ 
ments. 

Two more C-7A dedicated aircraft were sub¬ 
tracted because of phase-down in operational 
rec|uirements. 

Inventories were conducted in the group Logisti¬ 
cal Support Center for reporting excesses in 
accordance with Department of the Army and 
Military Assistance Command procedures. 

Forward supply points located at Da Nang and 
Can Tho were closed. All excesses were back- 
loaded to Nha Trang. During the month, 2,282 
line items were laterally transferred in Viet¬ 
nam. 

Turn-in of equipment began. 

Consolidated listings of balances reflected on 
stock record cards were submitted to United 
States Army Support Command, Cam Ranh 
Bay, for key punch action in providing disposi¬ 
tion instructions. Operation Plan 185-70 was 
prepared. Forward supply point at Pleiku was 
closed. Equipment not transferred was con¬ 
voyed to Nha Trang. 

Auditors were briefed on procedures being em¬ 
ployed for closing out supply records for all 
accountable items. Stock record cards and re¬ 
lated documents were reviewed, and auditors 
assured that current supply procedures were 
being followed. Auditors stated supply records 
would be destroyed in accordance with exist¬ 
ing regulations and a certificate of destruction 
would be initiated to substantiate the destruc¬ 
tion. 

Disposition of S-4 files was made. 



Glossary 


AA 

ABN 

AK47 

AO 

ARVN 

Atileboro 

AW 


Antiaircraft 

Airborne 

Chinese made rifle 

Area of operations 

Army of the Republic of Vietnam 

Special operation in fall 1566 in III Corps 

Automatic weapons 


BC 

Berm 

Blackjack 33 


Blackjack 41 


Body count 
Dike or ledge 

Special operation 27 April-24 May 1967 in III 
Corps in conjunction with Project Sigma, 
Detachment B-56 

Special operation in spring 1967 in Seven 
Mountains region 


CA 

CARE 

C8cC 

CIA 

CIDC 

COMUSMACV 

CP 

CTZ 


Civic action or civil affairs 
Co-operative for American Relief Everywhere 
Command and control 
Captured in action 
Civilian Irregular Defense Croup 
Commander, United States Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam 
Command post 
Corps tactical zone 


DCO Deputy commanding officer 

DOW Died of wounds 


EM 


Enlisted men 


FAC 

FFORCEV 

FOB 

FWMAF 


Forward air controller 

Field Force, Vietnam 

Forward operations base 

Free World Military Assistance Forces 
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G-2 

Assistant chief of staff for military intelligence 
at an army, corps (field force in Vietnam), or 
division headquarters 

GSW 

Gun shot wound 

GVN 

Government of the Republic of Vieinam 

IG 

I nspecior general 

.1-2 

Assistant chief of staff for military intelligence, 
MACV 

JGS 

{Vietnamese) Joint General Staff 

KBA 

Killed by air 

KIA 

Killed in action 

KKK 

Khymer Kampuchea Krom (underground Cam* 
bodian faction) 

LLDB 

Lac Luong Dac Biet (Vietnamese name for 
their Special Forces) 

LN 

Liaison 

LZ 

Landing /.one 

MI6 

Standard American rifle 

MACV 

Military Assistance Command, Vietnam 

NfEDEVAC 

Medical evacuation 

MAP 

Marine Ampliibious Force 

MF 

MIKE Force 

MG 

Machine gun 

MGF 

Mobile guerrilla force 

MIA 

Missing in action 

MIKEor MSF 

Mobile strike force 

MR 

Morning refK>ri 

Nung 

Tribal group of non-Indonesian stock origi¬ 
nally from the higlilands of North Vietnam 
who provided special units for South Viet- 
lianas Army 

NVA 

North Vietnamese Army 

OB 

Ojierations base 

Off 

Officers 

OP 

Observation post 

OPCON 

Operating control 

OPORD 

Operational order 
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PAKAf;OL-SwiTCHlJACK 

PCS 

PF 

Prov 

PSYOPS 

PW 


19C3 progi ani supplying funds for use with the 
ClDG in Vietnam 
Permaiiem cliaiige of station 
Popular Forces (Vietnamese) 

Provisional 

Psychological operations 
Pi isoner of war 


Quad 


RF 

RPG2 

RR 

RVN 

RZ 


Four heavy machine guns that traverse from a 
single pedestal and which are iired simulta^ 
neously by one gunner 

Regional Foi ces (Vietnamese) 

Chinese-made rocket lauiicher^ 

Recoilless rille 
Republic of Vietnam 
Reconnaissance i^one 


S^2 

S-3 

S-4 

S-5 

SA 

Seabees 

SF 

SFG 

SFGA 

SOI^ 

SIZARS 

SwiTCIinACK 


TAG 

TDY 

TAOR 

TOE 

USAF 

USARV 

IJSASF 


Officer in charge of the military intelligence 
section of a brigade or smallei- unit 
Officer in charge of the ofjerations and training 
section of a brigade or smaller unit 
Logistics officer of a brigade or SEiialler unit 
Civil afTairs officer of a brigade or smaller unit 
Small arms 

Naval construction engineers 
Special Forces 
Special Foi ces Group 
S|>ccia] Forces Group (Airborne) 

Standing oj^erating procedure 
Significant problem areas reports 
Operation in which the Army began assuming 
responsibility for U S. participation in ClDG 
progiain, November 19r)2-[uly 1963 

Tactical 

'Femjx>rary duty 

Tactical area of resjK>nsibility 

d able of organization and equipment 

United States Air Force 
United States Army, Vietnam 
United States Army Special Forces 
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USMC 

United States Marine Corps 

USOM 

United States Oj^eralions Mission 

USSF 

United States Special Forces 

VC 

Viet Cong 

VN 

Vietnamese 

VNN 

Vietnamese Nationals 

VNSF 

Vietnamese Special Forces 

WlA 

Wounded in action 
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Abrams. General Creighioii W.: 160 
Advisers. See \filiiary Assistance Com¬ 
mand. Vietnam; Special Forces. U.S. 
Army: U.S. Army, 

Aerial reconnaissance: 143 

Agency for Iniernaiional Oevclopmeni: 6 

Air cushion vehicles: 162 

Air Force. US,: 80. 91, 115. 141. 142. 161 

Air Force. Vietnamese: 141 

Air strikes: 93. 135, 140 

Air support: 87. 121 

Airboats: 97. 155, 162 

Aircraft, See a/so Helicopters. 

AI E-type: 137 
AC-47: 116 
IMO: III 
C-7A: 142 
C-47:93.130.16l 
C-^130: 142. 161 
F-4: 95 
F--105: 94 
Airlift: 132, 141 
;\irlift command: 161 
Airmobile operations: 84 
Ambushes: 34.40, 53. 135, 145 
An Loa Valley: 148 
Apache Force: 90. 91 

Area development centers: 12. 33. 34. 35. 
46 

Area development programs: 10. 14. 34, 
35, 48.52.78 

A Shau: 83.92.93. 109, 162 
Ati ixboro operation: 83. 118 


Ban Don: 63.64 
fian Me Thuot: 22. 43.64. 126 
BaXoai: 119. 155 
Binh Dinh Province: 87.93 
Blackjack landing 2 one: 119 
Blackjack operations: 41. 83. 118, 119. 
147, 169 

Bo Due Subsector: 114 

Bong Son: 93 

Btx)by traps: 105. 135, 145 


Roomtan, Staff Sergeant J.: 114 
Border •ontroi system: 152 
Border Surveillance-Control Operating 
Concept: 46 

Border surveillance program: 36,49 
camps; 47. 102, 104 
mis sion: 44 
operations: 52 
units: 33 
’Briefback": 142 
Briilante, Staff Sergeant: 111 
Bronson. Captain; 94, 95 
Brown. Specialist 4; 94, 95 
Bu Dinh Secret /one: 128. 133 
Bu Dop: 83. 113. 114. 115. 155 
Buildup. U.S,: 15. 77. 79. 80. 83. 84, 85. 
99. J68 

Ruon Brieng: 63, 64 

Biion Vang. Camp: 87 

Buon Enao (village): 12. 14.24.25.27 

Buon Enao experiment: 2r>-28, 32. 34, 37. 

42,43. See atso Montagnard program. 
Buon Enao Strike Force: 42 
Buon Ho: 28, 43 
Buon Krong; 28 
Buon Mi Ca: 63 
Buon Sar Pa: 63, 64 
Buon Sar Pa Mobile Strike Force: 63 
Buon l ah: 28 
Bn Prang: 43, 63. 64. 154 

Camirodia: 126, 154 
Cambodian border: 33.46. 115, 133 
Cambodian operation: 152.154 
Camlrodians. See Minority groups. 

Camps. Civilian Irregular Defense Group. 
See also Buon Enao experiment, 
closure: 156 

construction: 49. 106, 127 
conversion; 85. 96. 108, 122. 151. 152, 
156. 158 

deployment: 102. 108 
establishment: 15. 46.84 
lighting: 55. 96, 106, 107, 121. 165, 170 
Boating: 96, 106. 107, 165, 170 
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Campsr Civilian Irregular Defense 
C*»rou|)—('ontinued 
overrun: 40 

turnov er: 41.44. 102. 122, 126, ir>7 
we^iknesses: 54 
CanTho: 58. 115. 119 
Cao Dai sect: 24. 29 
Cao Lanh: 90 
CARE: 60 

Casualties: 93. 109. 110. 115, 116. 118. 
122, 148, 151. ntso Medical evac¬ 
uation. 

Catholic parish priests: 33 
Catholic youth program: 34 
Can Song Be: 148 
Central Highlands: 6. 12 
Central Intelligence Agency: 6,147 
Chain of command: 45. 46, 154. 166 
Chamberlain, Captain Crnig R.: HI. 113 
Chau Doc: 89. 126 
Chi Lang: 119, 155 
Civic Action Guide: 121 
Civic action programs: 17, 18, 41, 59, 62, 
85.87. 98, 124, 155, 154, 170, I7l 
Civilian Irregular Defense Group (ClDG) 
program: 32, 42, 49. See also Camps. 
Civilian Irregular Defense Croup, 
conventionalization: 48, 78. 79 
coiivfcrsion: 41. 85, 157 
cn’cctivencss: 53, 83 
growth: 34. 85, 86, 87. 96, 108 
inception: 6, 7 
off ensive role: 77,78, 79 
Combat reconnaissance platoons: 90, 91, 
96 

Command and control: 86.141, 168 
Command and General Staff College: 6 
Commanders, LJ.S.: 80, 85. 141 
Commando Training Center,NhaTrang; 
4 

Concept of Special Forces operations plan 
(1967): 98 

^onThien: 83. MO, 111. 163 
Co-operative self-help concept: 63 
Corps tactical ^oncs: 30 

I: 34. 48. 49. 55, 58. 83. 84. 102, 110 
II: 34,54.63. 83, 84,85.93, 102 
111:84.85, 102, 109, 113, 118 
IV; 88,90, 102, 108, 118, 155 
"CounterparL** relationship, U.S. and 
Vietnamese Special Forces: 7-8. 12. 
16-17. 28, 30. 35. 52. 101-02. 124 


Cra/y Horse operation: 87 

Dak Mil: 63 

Dak Pck. Camp: 154 

Dak Scang: 154 

Dak To: 40 

Dalai: 126 

Da Nang: 32. 56. 58 

Darlac Province: 6. 12,22,28,34,87 

Davis, Major Paris D.: 94. 95 

Delta Company Strike Force: 155 

Delta Project: NH, 54, 81. 83, 87. 90, 91. 

97. 101, 121, 134, 137, 140, 165, 169 
Dcpanmeni of the Army : 161, 154 
Department of Defense: 6. 30 
Department of State: 6 
DetachmetUs: 6, 17. 168. See also Units, 
U. S. Army Special Forces. Detach- 
rnents. 

A: 9. 26. 28. 30, 41. 46. 49, 61. 74. 88, 
89. 92. 97. 99, 100. 108, 135 
R: 9,30,45,46,49.54,58.74. 88. 89,99 
C: 9, 74. 92. 116 
'“Devirs Brigade": 4 
Diem, Ngo Dinh: 4 
Diem Regime: 35 
Dicn Ricn Phu: 3 
Dies. Sergeant Ronald: 94 
Divisions. U.S, Sec Units, U.S, Army, 
Divisions. 

Dong Ba Thin: 49, 91 
Dong Ba Thin Training Center: 120 
Doug Bao Thiiong: 20. See also Mon- 
tagnards. 

Dong Xoai: 128 

Donton. Captain Roger H. C.: 56 
Don Phuc: 118 
Due Hue: 154 
Due I-ap: 154 

Ea Ana: 28 
"Eagle Flight**: 54 
Eagle Scouts: 90,91 
F,ducational projects: 25 
Eisenhower, Dwight D.: 4 
Engineer dctadiments: 41. See also Units, 
U,S, Army Special Forces. 

Escalation. See Buildup, U.S. 

Field force. See Units, U,S. Army, Field 
Forces. 

Fighting camps. Sec Camps, Civilian 
Irregular Defense Croup. 
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“Fighting fathers*’ program: SS 
Fishhook area: 129 

Floating camps. See Camps« Civilian Ir^ 
regular Defense Croup. 

Flood campaign plan: 97 
Forward supply points: 58,59. 121 
Frederick, Lieutenant Colonel Robert 
Tryon: 4 

Free World Military Assistance Forces: 
85. 96. 98, 99. lOL 102. 104. 121. 128, 
134. 159. 169. 170 
French Army: 3 
Frendi Indochina War: 20 
French Union: 3 

Funding: 57.97. See also Parasol Switch¬ 
back program: Special Forces Croup 
(Airborne), 5th. 

Garrett. Captain Chester: 114 
Geneva armistice: 3 
Gibson. Staff Sergeant: 111 
Gillespie. Captain Vernon P.: 64 
Gomez. Sergeant 1st Class: 112 
Creek-letter projects: 137. See also Delta 
Project: Omega Project; Sigma Proj¬ 
ect. 

Green Berets: 6, 40, 79. 93 
Critz, Captain James: 147 

Hamlet militia: 15. 30. 32. 37. 48,49 
Hanoi: 4 

“Hardene4“ camps. See Camps, Civilian 
Irregular Defense Croup, lighting. 
Harkins. General Paul D.: 28, 160 
Helicopter Pioneers: 160 
Helicopters: 97. 142. 143, 146, 162. See 
also Aircraft. 

and chain of command: 166 
H-34: 93 
UH-ID: 107 

Henry Clay operation: 83 
Hewgley, Lieutenant Colonel Clarence 
T.: 147 

Hiep Hoa: 15.54 
Hill 158: 112 
Historical units: 97 

Hoa Cam Training Center (Da Nang): 
32 

Hoa Hao sect: 24. 49. See also Minority 
groups. 

Hon Quan. Camp: 129 


“Hot“ war: 126 
Hue: 92 

Infanti7, U.S.: 84, 85. See also Units, Ui5. 
Army: U.S. Army. 

Infiltration (by CIDC): 135. 143, 144. 145. 

See also Viet Cong, infiltration. 
Insurgent wars: 163 

Intelligence: 16. 81. 83. 87, 97. 99-100. 
135, 165 

Jarai (tribe): 25, 28 

John F. Kennedy Center for Militaiy As¬ 
sistance. See Special Warfare Center. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff: 6 
joint U.S.-Vietnamese Special Forces 
command. 5ec “Counterpart*’ rela¬ 
tionship, U,S. and Vietnamese Spe¬ 
cial Forces: U.S. Ai-my Special 
Forees-Vietnamese Special Forces 
command. 

Katum: 155 
Kennedy. John F.: 5. 6 
Khanh Hoa Pi*o>/iiice: 22 
KheSanh: llO, 126 
KheTre: 55,56 
Kieii Phong Province: 90. 155 
Kieii Tuong Province: 89 
Kiet, Mr.: Ill 
King, Captain: 112 
Kontum (city): 96. 126 
Kontum Province: 34 
Korean War: 163 

Lac Luoug Dac Biel: 111. See also Viet¬ 
namese Special Forces. 

Lac Tien: 28 
Lafayette Escadrille: 160 
Land development program: 25. See also 
Area development programs. 
Language problems: 17, 79, 164 
Lang Vei, Camp: 83. HO. 126 
Lansberry, Sergeant 1st Class: 112 
I.aos: 126 

Laotian border: 33,46.92 

Lao Tien: 43 

Ive Hai 21 operation: 87 

Leadership: 52, lOl 

Leaping Lena Project: 53 

IxK Ninh, Camp: 83, 127. 129, ISO. 131 

Loe Ninh District: 128 
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Loff, Sergeant 1st Class: 112 
Logistic program: 134, 148. 158, 159 
Logistic Support Center (Nha Trang): 
45,58 

Logistical support system: 17. 36,37, 57*- 
58, 97, 98. 121. 122 

Long-range reconoaUsan^e teams: 53. 98. 
134. 146. 165 


McGuire rig: 147 
Mai Loc: 154.156 

Marine Corps. U.S.: 83. 84. 93. 110. Ill, 
112. 162. 163 
Marines, Korean: 83 
Marshall, General George C.: 3 
Medical evacuation: 95. 105. IIS. 115. 
132. 147 

Medical programs: 25. 59.63. 121 
Military Assistance Command. Vietnam: 
4. 12, 15, 45. 81. 85, 87, 90. 137, 151 
advisers: 88. 158 
civic action study: 62 
established: 28 
responsibilities: 35 
support to Special Forces: 160. 161 
Military intelligence detachments: 97. 
100 

Mekong Delta: 12. 19. 34. 89. 102. 155. 
162. 170 

Mekong River: 107 

Mike Force: 140. See also Reaction forces. 
Minh Thanh: 102 

Minority groups: 19. 20. 24, 33, 49. 157. 

158. 171. 172 
Minutemen: 160 
Missile, surface-to-air: 131 
Missi^pn support sites: 145 
Mnong (tril:^): 28 

Mobile guerrilla forces: 8. 96. 98. 134. 
135. 137. 148. 169 

Mobile Strike Force Command, 5th: 116 
Mobile strike fortes: 54 . 63. 84. 90. 127. 
134. 137. 144. 145 
command and control: 141 
missi'on: 115. 116.117 
organization: 92. 116 
training: 96 
Moc Hoa: 89 

Monsoon operations: 162. See also Flood 
campai'gn plan. 

Montagnard program: 24. S3, 34, 45 


Montagnard uprising: 43. 45. 53. 63. 64, 
167 

Montagnards: 6. 12. See also Rhade 
(lrib«). 

assimilation efforts: 157 
attitude toward Vietnamese: 9 
citizenship: 158 

Vietnam government, attitude toward: 
19. 20 

Morgan. Sergeant 1st Class David: 94 
Motivation and indoctrination program: 
152 

Mountain commandos. 32 
Mountain scouts: 15. 32. 37 
Mountbatten. Vice Admiral Lord Louis: 
3 

My An, Camp: 109. 116 
My Phuoc Tay, Camp: 109 

Nam Dong: 55. 56 
Nathan Ha[.e operation: 83 
National Assembly. Vietnamese: 64 
Navy. U.S.: 97. 108, 161. 162 
Navy Construction Battalion: 41. [11. 
See also Seabees. 

Nha Trang: 30. 45. 49, 119, 126. 159 
Nha Trang Mobile Strike Force: 114, 
116. 118 

Night operations: 53, 97, 105. 165, 170 
North Vietnamese Army: 78, 90. 92. 114, 
115, 125. 126, 154. 163. See also Units, 
enemy. 

Nui Giai Mountain: 118,119 
Nung (tribe): 24, 55, 56. 57. 91, See also 
Units, mobile strike forces. 

Okinawa: 4. 32. 57. 166 

Omega Project: 81.97, 121. 134, 137. 169 

Oregon Task Force: 84 


Paciheation program: 34.46. 64 
Paramilitary forces: 19, 32, S3, 35, 161. 
See also Civilian Irregular Defense 
Group (CIDG) program: Popular 
Forces; Regional Forces, 
PARASOt.-SwiTCttBACK program: 57 
Peoples Republic of China: 4 
Phan Thiet: 126 
Phuoc Long Province: 113.129 
Phu Yen Province: 22 
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Pike, Ceotfrey N.: 3 
Plain of Reeds: 102 
Plei Djereng: 107 
PJeiku (city): 7,58,64,96. 126 
Pleiku Province; 34, 107 
Plei Mrong, Camp: 40, 96, 102, 104 
Plei Trap Valley: 161 
PmucH plan; 3 
Polei Krong; 40,54 
Popular Forces: 37,63, 88, 89, 97, 172 
Prek Klok, Camp: 109 
Prisoner recovery operations: 148 
Psychologi cal operations; 17. 35. 41, 63, 
98. 124, 164, 165, 171 

Quang Due Province: 22,43 
QuangTri Province: 110 
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procedures*': 36 
Qui Nhon; 126 

Radio Research units: 97. See also Units, 
U.S. Army. 

Rangers. U.S.: 160 

Rangers, Vietnamese. See Vietnamese 
Rangers. 

Rang Rang: 155 
Reaction forces: 54, 80, 84, 87 
Recondo School; 83. 96, 120, 121, 170 
Reconnaissance teams: 91, 92, 143. 

See also l^ng^ange reconnaissance 
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Red ball system: 121, 122 
Refugees: 19,60, 145, 154 
Regional Forces: 16, 83, 88, 89, 97, 98. 172 
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Republic of Vietnam Army: 4, 16, 35» 74, 
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Army of the Republic of Vietnam; 
Vietnamese Rangers, 

Republic of Vietnam government: 10, 24, 
30, 35,44 

Resor, Stanley R.: 147 
Resupply: 98, 121, 135, 137, 145. See also 
I,ogistical support system. 
Revolutionary Development Support 
Program: 98, 124 

Rhade (tribe): 6, 12, 20, 22, 23, 24, 64. 
also Minority groups; Montag* 
nards. 


Rheault, Colonel Robert B.: 147-48 
RiO Blanco operation: 83 
Roadrunner teams; 90, 137, 140, 143, 146 
Rough Riders: 160 

Safe areas, enemy: 140 
Saigon: 30, 43. 45, 58 
Sam Houston operation; 83 
Sampans; 155, 162 
Sappers: 110, 111, 131. 154 
Seabees: 112, 113 

Seven Mountains: 83. 118, 148, 155 
Sigma Project: 81, 83, 97. 121, 134, 137, 
148, 169 

.Song Be (riv er): 129 
Soui Da: 83 
Soviet Union; 4 

Special Forces, U.S. Army: 10. 35, 61,151, 
163, 169. See also Units, U.S. Army 
Special Forces, 
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advisory effort; 8, 26, 35, 40, 87, 88, 
101, 167, 168 
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attitude of Vietnamese toward: 167 
command and control: 8,17,30, 147 
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expansion: 32,64, 85 
flexibility: 148 
future role: 173,174 
lessons learned by: 171 
medical personnel: 7, 17 
missions; 16,83,84,89,145 
morale; 168 
motto: 175 
‘‘navy": 170 

occupational specialti'es: 166 
organization: 171, 173 
training: 166 

Special Forces (Provisional), Vietnam: 

SO, 40, 41, 42, 45, 46, 74 
Special Forces, Vietnamese, See Vietnam¬ 
ese Special Forces, 

Special Forces Group, 1st: 4, 166. See 
abo Units, U.S. Army Special Forces, 
Special Forces Group (Airborne), 5th; 10, 
14, SO, 45, 64, 90, 102, 156, 157, 159, 
166, 167. See also Units, U.S. Army 
Special Forces. 

Special Forces Groups. See Units, U.S, 
Army Special Forces. 
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Special Forces handbooks: 98, lOS, 170 
Special Service Force, 1st: 3, 4 
Special Warfare Center: 4, 6 
^■Spooky’': ISO, 132. See also Aircraft, 
C-47, 

Stand down: 155, 156, 157, 158, 159 
Statistics: 165 

Strategic hamlet program: 35, 42 
Strike forces: SO, 34, 35, 84. See also 
Nfobile guerrilla forces: Nfobile 
strike forces, 
misuse of: 60, 141 
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Suoi Da, Camp: 118 

Switchback operation: 30, 35, 37, 40, 41, 
42,46,57 

Tactics: 10,108,160, 163, 164. 165 
Tanks, North Vietnamese Army: 126 
Task Force Orbcon: 84 
Tay Ninh Province: 62,118, 148 
Technical assistance teams. See Navy 
Construction Baiialion; Seabees. 

Tet offensive: 83, 122, 125, 126, 151 

Thaykr operation: 83 

Thua Thien Province: 55 

Thuong Due: 154 

Thuong Thoi, Camp: 83, 115 

Tien Phuoc: 154 

Tinh Bien: 119 

Tong Lc Chon, Camp: 109, 129, 155 
Tra Cu: 154 

Trailwatchers program: 33. See also 
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Training: 98, 166 

improvement of: 35,104 
of strike foracs: 37 
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for uncoriventional operations: 140, 
141 

Trung Durig, Camp: 104 
U Minh Forest: 148 

Unconveniional warfare: 6, 9, 134, 142, 
143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148. See also 
Civilian Itregular Defense Group 
(CIDG) program. 

Units, Army of the Republic of Vietnam 
Battalion, 91st Ranger (Airborne): 90, 
98, 137, 140 

Company, 883d Vietnamese Regional 
Forces: 93, 94, 95 
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Battalion, 5f2th Viet Cong: 118 
Division, 9th Viet Cong: 129 
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